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1 Introduction 


Introduction' 


Organisations are characterised as the building blocks of modern socie- 
ties and the basic instruments for collective action (Aldrich 1999: 5). 
They constitute the social infrastructures and through them people 
pursue goals too broad to be accomplished by individuals. It is difficult 
to think of any field in the public sphere in which organisations do not 
play vital roles. 

Organisations are equally important in the lives of immigrants. Im- 
migrants themselves are often active organisers, and immigrant asso- 
ciational life has thrived throughout history and across different conti- 
nents (Moya 2005). Interestingly enough, the appreciation for immi- 
grant organisations is often ambiguous in the host society, in which 
many people question their relevance and contribution. And while im- 
migrants may need organisations as much as anybody else (or even 
more), whether this should automatically lead to the establishment of 
separate organisations is open to discussion. This, along with the ques- 
tion why do immigrant organisations exist at all, will be a primary sub- 
ject of this introduction because these concerns are central to our study 
on the immigrant organising process. 

The relevance of immigrant organisations has been effectively de- 
monstrated in many different studies. These generally approach the 
subject from two different angles: the importance of immigrant organi- 
sations for the immigrant groups themselves, and the importance of 
the incorporation of immigrants in the host society. The first approach 
stresses the fact that immigrant organisations produce valuable ‘pro- 
ducts’ for their immigrant constituency, such as acting as advocates for 
their clientele (demanding better treatment from the authorities for 
their group) or providing a secure environment in which immigrants 
can meet, see familiar faces and speak their own language. This cush- 
ioning function eases the shock of transition caused by the immigra- 
tion process and is especially salient in the first phase of the settlement 
process (Jenkins 1988; Cordero-Guzmán 2001; Schrover 2002; Lucas- 
sen 2004). These group-related functions of immigrant organisations 
can only be produced by organisations that derive from the immigrant 
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population themselves, because they possess the knowledge and access 
to the group that is needed to adequately serve the immigrant constitu- 
ency. 

As for the second approach, immiəgration scholars have increasingly 
realised the importance of immigrant organisations for the participa- 
tion and integration of immigrants in the host society. This has led to 
some promising research findings in a number of fields. Sociologists 
have used immigrant organisations as indicators for cultural and ideo- 
logical structures within the immigrant communities. For instance, im- 
migrant groups with a high percentage of religious organisations are 
fundamentally different from groups with mostly secular associations. 
The nature and objectives of all organisations of a particular immigrant 
group tell us something about the nature of that community and the 
ways it interacts with the host society (Sassen-Koob 1979; Kwong 
1984). 

Immigrant organisations also play important roles in the political 
system of the host society, especially at the local level. Immigrant orga- 
nisations act as mouthpieces for their ethnic constituency or are used 
as such by local authorities (Kasinitz 1992; Jones-Correa 1998; Bouset- 
ta 2001; Penninx & Schrover, 2001). Moreover, immigrant associations 
have a specific function in generating ethnic identities. By forming an 
organisation, immigrants can fence off their ethnic or national identity 
from other groups (Marquez 2001). Political scientists have shown that 
participation in ethnically based civic organisations can foster political 
integration, as reflected in greater political trust and confidence and 
more frequent voting behaviour. Conversely, immigrant groups that are 
less inclined to civic participation may exhibit some degree of political 
deprivation (Williams, Babchuk & Johnson 1973; Fennema & Tillie 
2001; Stoll 2001). 

Yet the civic participation of immigrants need not necessarily be 
based on their ethnicity, and the question thus remains whether eth- 
nic-based organisations are a boon or a bane for the integration of im- 
migrants (Vertovec 1999; Penninx & Schrover 2001). Organisational 
segregation, voluntary or not, would appear to have negative conse- 
quences for integration, at least in an ideal situation in which everyone 
would join mainstream organisations. If one defines integration as a 
process, in which old ethnic traits are lost and immigrants become to- 
tally absorbed in the host society, then ties or loyalties with the country 
of origin are unwelcome. Immigrant organisations play a key role in 
this debate, especially because many of them are essentially transna- 
tional in character, or may even be seen as breeding grounds for di- 
vided, trans-state loyalties (Ostergaard-Nielsen 2000; Waldinger & Fitz- 
gerald 2004). 
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These varied research perspectives not only reflect the wide-ranging 
possibilities for studying immigrant organisations, they also show that 
such organisations are at the centre of many debates about the nature 
of integration and the ways immigrants can achieve it. It also must be 
pointed out that the actual influence of immigrant organisations on 
the integration of immigrant groups should not be overstated, since 
most of the organisations are small and the level of participation in 
them is often low (Rijkschroeff & Duyvendak 2004; Schrover & Ver- 
meulen 2005). Furthermore, immigrant organisations and their lea- 
ders may even reproduce the political powerlessness of the immigrant 
group, as authorities may use immigrant leaders to neutralise the poli- 
tical activity of the group (Martiniello 1993). Still, immigrant organisa- 
tions can and often do constitute a vital element in the settlement pro- 
cess of immigrant groups in the host society. 

Studies on immigrant organisations, whether they discuss the rele- 
vance of immigrant organisations from the perspective of the immi- 
grant population or from the host society, mostly do not explain why 
such organisations exist at all. This is one of the basic questions for- 
mulated by the critics of separate organisations for immigrants. If im- 
migrant organisations serve valuable functions they are considered le- 
gitimate institutions, but most of the functions mentioned above (ex- 
cept perhaps for the few very specific cultural or cushioning functions) 
can also be provided by more general native organisations. The ques- 
tion why immigrant organisations exist at all and why they often per- 
sist over a long period is not answered in these studies. In addition, we 
remain in the dark as to why some immigrant groups establish many 
strong organisations and other groups remain almost completely unor- 
ganised. Studies have shown that even within the context of one city, a 
wide range of organisational degree can be found among different im- 
migrant groups (Fennema & Tillie 1999; Waldrauch & Sohler 2004). 
So far, the origins and long-term development of these differences have 
not been the subject of serious study. 

It is our contention that it is important to consider the origins of im- 
migrant organisations carefully, because without knowing this back- 
ground it is difficult to analyse the role the organisations play presently 
and their importance in the on-going immigrant integration process. 
Furthermore, since organisations tend to be highly resistant to change 
(Stinchcombe 1965), the founding phase of an organisation sets the 
stage for its further development. This results in organisational forma- 
tions that often have outdated characteristics that are no longer very 
useful from a functional point of view, yet these may still remain the 
basic model for future organisations over a long period. 

Take, for instance, the first immigrant organisations of guest work- 
ers in Western Europe. Many of these were founded by political acti- 
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vists.” These organisations engaged in political activities both toward 
the countries of origin and the host countries, demanding equal rights 
and better working conditions for their members and immigrants in 
general. Some of these organisations became well established in the 
host society and were seen by local authorities as representative of the 
immigrant community. Because of this, they became important actors 
in the immigrants’ integration process. However, the current position 
of these guest worker organisations cannot be separated from their po- 
litical past, and the degree of integration of these organisations is very 
much related to the extent to which the leaders of the organisations re- 
main attached to the initial political goals. 

In many other cases it makes a significant difference if immigrant 
organisations are established for certain explicit reasons by a specific 
group of people. If, for instance, an immigrant organisation is founded 
with direct financial support from the host state this will influence its 
position in both the immigrant community and host society. Further- 
more, it will determine the performance of the organisation in a num- 
ber of fields. In other words, the historical origins of immigrant organi- 
sations play a major role in the contemporary debates. Without know- 
ing why immigrant organisations were founded we lack vital 
information. 

A number of studies have indeed considered the history of immi- 
grant organisations.” Most of these are closely related to ethnic com- 
munity studies and their analyses remain at the level of a specific im- 
migrant group (Rogler 1972; Kwong 1984; Nadel 1990; Kasinitz 1992; 
Minghuan 1999). These community studies tell the immigrants’ story 
‘from below’ and provide important insights into the history of Chi- 
nese, German and Caribbean organisations and the way they are inter- 
twined with the development of an ethnic community. But these stu- 
dies fail to explain whether the reasons given for the emergence of im- 
migrant associations can be applied to other groups as well. This 
ethnic approach focuses on one immigrant group at a time. The main 
problem with these studies, apart from their often short-term analysis, 
is their fixation on unique characteristics of specific immigrant groups. 
Furthermore, this fascination with ethnicity obstructs the analysis of 
more structural features in the history of immigrant associations (Lu- 
cassen & Lucassen 1999: 22; Diner 2000: 36). There are no compara- 
tive studies that look at the organisations of different immigrant 
groups and in different locations in order to find the more general pro- 
cesses at work. Or as Olzak and West state: ‘Despite the apparent con- 
sensus on the importance of ethnic organizations, no theory has satis- 
factorily explained what conditions encourage their founding or what 
factors support or inhibit their continued existence’ (Olzak & West 


1991: 458). 
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This study attempts to overcome this theoretical void by choosing ex- 
plicitly for a comparative approach, as suggested by Nancy Green 
(1999: 68-70). Green distinguishes two types of comparisons: the di- 
vergent and convergent.* The divergent comparison takes the immi- 
grant group as constant and looks at similar groups in different settle- 
ment places. In this type of comparison, differences are found and ex- 
plained at the level of the host environment (as the immigrant groups 
do not differ). The second type of comparison takes the host environ- 
ment as constant and compares different immigrant groups in one 
place or city. This implies that differences will be found (and explained) 
at the level of the immigrant groups themselves. We will use both 
types of comparison in this study. Different immigrant organising pro- 
cesses will be compared in order to evaluate and assess the factors that 
support or inhibit the emergence and continued existence of immi- 
grant organisations. The comparative approach enables us to then 
move beyond the individual cases and to distinguish the common and 
the specific traits among immigrant groups and their associational be- 
haviour (Lucassen & Lucassen 1999: 25). But before we move towards 
the more practical elements of the comparison (which groups are in- 
cluded in the research and in which cities we analyse their organising 
processes), we need to define the main elements of the immigrant or- 
ganising process. 


The immigrant organising process 


The immigrant organising process is characterised by six key elements, 
which will be described briefly. These are: 

The number of formal organisations 

The types of organisations 

The organisational activities 

The organisers (the active members) 

The members 

The organisational networks (external and internal). 


GA + X N H 


The organisations themselves constitute the first and foremost element 
of the organising process. Without formal organisations there is no or- 
ganising process among immigrant groups. Immigrant groups without 
any formal organisations are therefore (according to this definition) un- 
organised (the difference between informal and formal organisations 
will be discussed later, as it is possible that unorganised immigrant 
groups have an extended informal organisational network). For this 
first element we are interested in the changing number of formal im- 
migrant organisations over the years, including the number of newly 
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founded organisations per year and the number of organisations per 
year that dissolve. 

The second element concerns the types of organisations. What sorts 
of immigrant organisations are founded and which ones appear more 
frequently than others? Some immigrant groups, for example, have 
founded predominantly religious organisations and very few interest 
organisations, while other groups have established a relatively high 
number of sports organisations. This distribution in types of immi- 
grant organisations relates to what Breton (1964) calls ‘institutional 
completeness’. The institutional completeness of immigrant groups is 
an essential element in the immigrant organising process because it 
reveals to what extent immigrant groups are able to fulfil organisa- 
tional activities themselves (Fennema 2004). Breton defines an immi- 
grant group as institutionally complete when they are able to provide 
all major organisational activities with their own separate organisations 
(hospital, schools, voluntary organisations, etc.). Completely institutio- 
nalised immigrant groups are of course rare; perhaps only those immi- 
grant groups that are completely isolated from the host society come 
close to this description (for instance, Jewish immigrants in Amster- 
dam in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: Penninx & Schrover 
2001: 21-22). Most immigrant groups will not come anywhere near this 
type of completeness, however immigrant groups can vary enormously 
in the extent to which they are institutionally complete. In the first 
phase of the settlement process immigrant groups are mostly institu- 
tionally incomplete, but the degree of completeness increases as their 
presence in the host society continues and more different types of im- 
migrant organisations are established. 

The third element deals with the products of organisations: the activ- 
ities. This refers to the day-to-day performance of the immigrant orga- 
nisations. What is it that the organisations do, how often and for 
whom do they organise activities, and are they successful in fulfilling 
their mission statement? Organised activities are important to the im- 
migrant organising process. An immigrant group can have many orga- 
nisations of many different types, but if these organisations are func- 
tioning badly and provide little or no associational products, the immi- 
grant group can still be considered unorganised. Data on the day-to- 
day activities is however difficult to obtain, as many voluntary organisa- 
tions do not keep adequate records of their activities. Especially the 
smaller organisations often fail to provide an overview of their activities 
over a longer period. 

The fourth and fifth elements concern the people involved in the im- 
migrant organising process: the active and the common members. The 
organisers are the active members of the organisations. In most cases 
these people are to be found serving on the boards of the organisa- 
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tions. They have established the organisation and often remain actively 
involved for many years. Studies of immigrant organisations in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands have found that the average immigrant or- 
ganisation has around twenty active members (De Graaf, Penninx & 
Stoové 1988: 220-22; Schwarz 1992; Gitmez & Wilpert 1987: 111). We 
will discuss these active members in Chapter 5. 

Members make use of the work of these active organisers by enga- 
ging in the activities of the organisations. The number of members of 
any immigrant organisation determines to a large extent its influence 
and position within the immigrant community and within the host so- 
ciety. An immigrant organisation with more than a thousand members 
has evidently more standing than a small local organisation with just 
over a dozen members. The number of immigrants out of the entire 
immigrant group who participate in organisations tells us to what ex- 
tent the group itself is organised. These membership numbers are dif- 
ficult to obtain (Ostergaard-Nielsen 2003), especially if we want to 
compare groups over a long-term period. 

The sixth element deals with interorganisational relationships. Vo- 
luntary immigrant organisations do not function autonomously; they 
are dependent on other organisations (ranging from large host state in- 
stitutions to small voluntary organisations). This dependent position 
leads to the formation and persistence of links between various organi- 
sations. These can be highly formal (consider, for instance, the mem- 
ber organisations of an umbrella organisation), or informal (such as 
sporadic social contact between two organisational leaders). Either way, 
formal or informal interorganisational relations are considered to be 
the engine for the development and persistence of any organising pro- 
cess, as they are vital in the process of founding new organisations and 
expanding already existing ones. Interorganisational relationships be- 
tween organisations of the same population are referred to as internal 
organisational links, and relationships between organisations from dif- 
ferent populations constitute external links. We will deal in this study 
with the internal relationships and explain their role and function in 
the immigrant organising process. 

To study the complete immigrant organising process we would need 
information on all six elements that characterise it. This should run 
from the establishment of the group's first organisation to the net- 
works of organisations that exist currently. In practice it is not feasible 
to obtain this kind of detailed information, especially if we want to 
compare different immigrant organising processes over time. As al- 
ready mentioned, information on specific elements of the immigrant 
organising process is often difficult to acquire, mainly because not all 
organisations have kept records and updated their archives. In this 
study we have therefore chosen to focus on four elements of the immi- 
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grant organising process: the number, the type, the organisers and the 
internal interorganisational network. The next section describes how 
the study is structured; after that, we discuss the research design and 
the methods of data gathering. 


Structure of the study 


This work is structured around the three steps that Howard Aldrich 
(1999) proposes in his book Organisations Evolving for studying organi- 
sations, regardless of the organisational type (business, voluntary or 
ethnic). The first step is to include the entire population of organisa- 
tions in our research. This means that we are equally interested in the 
very small, short-lived organisations as in the large, influential, older 
ones. Both are part of the organising process of the group and if the 
smaller organisations are neglected, we miss an important element of 
this process in our analysis. 

Second, Aldrich points to the importance of looking especially at the 
emergence of organisations. Most studies consider organisations as if 
they were always there, focusing on the organisational form (the popu- 
lation) once it has been established. But the founding phase has impor- 
tant implications for the further development of the organisational po- 
pulation. Aldrich therefore gives special attention to the early days of 
the organisational form of a particular group. 

Aldrich’s third step deals with the process through which new organi- 
sations maintain the organisational population. He states that ‘[bly 
ignoring the question of origins, researchers have also avoided the 
question of why things persist’ (1999: 1). He argues that there should 
be more attention paid to the so-called evolutionary approach, which 
treats origins and persistence as inseparable. The evolutionary ap- 
proach (also known as the organisational ecology model) plays an im- 
portant role in this study. In the next chapters we will explain this 
model, here we just mention that it requires data on the whole organi- 
sational population over a long-term period. Organisational ecologists 
look at the demography of organisations, which basically concerns the 
founding and disbanding rates of all formal organisations in a particu- 
lar organisational population (Hannan & Freeman 1989: 14). These 
founding rates can be compared over time, but also with other popula- 
tions in the same environment or in other localities. It is crucial for 
this comparison to have data that relates to all formal organisations of 
a given organisational population over a long-term period (again, we 
need to know about all organisations including the insignificant ones). 
There are very few existing studies on immigrant organisations that 
have used such an evolutionary approach; this book will therefore occa- 
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sionally step on new ground, combining ethnic and immigration stu- 
dies with more general theories of organisation. 


Research design 


This study attempts to identify and assess the structural determinants 
of the immigrant organising process by using (and combining) three 
different approaches to the organising process of immigrants: the im- 
migration model, the political opportunity structure model and the or- 
ganisational ecology model. In the following two chapters we will ela- 
borate on these three approaches; here we will briefly introduce their 
main features. 

The immigration model explains the emergence and persistence of 
immigrant organisations primarily by group-related factors. These 
group-related factors refer to characteristics of a particular immigrant 
group, such as position, background, skills and resources. It is these 
factors that determine whether or not members of the group will estab- 
lish their own separate organisations in the first phase of an immi- 
grant organising process. Adherents of the political opportunity struc- 
ture model, on the other hand, explain the emergence of immigrant or- 
ganisations by factors related to the receiving society. They believe that 
the extent to which host authorities are receptive to organisational de- 
mands of immigrant groups determines the associational activity of 
immigrants in a host society. Those who apply an organisational ecol- 
ogy model take a different approach. They emphasise the fact that pri- 
marly internal dynamics determine the organising process of any 
group of organisations. These internal dynamics affect the resources 
available for organisers to establish formal organisations. Internal se- 
lection and competition processes within the group of organisations 
determine the structure of the organisational populations (in terms of 
the number of organisations and the activities). Once this structure is 
firmly established external factors have little impact on the further de- 
velopment of the immigrant organising process. Chapter 3 focuses al- 
most entirely on the ecology model, as it needs more explanation than 
the other two models (primarily because it is less familiar and more 
complicated than the other two). 

This study intends to show that a combination of the three models 
provides the best way to understand the structural determinants of the 
immigrant organising process. It is this combination of models, which 
has not yet been done by other scholars, which determines the value of 
this study and the contribution to a better understanding of the immi- 
grant organising process. The comparative method is used to explain 
the way in which the three explanatory models can be combined in 
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one coherent explanation. Applying both a convergent and divergent 
comparison enables us to assess the changing influence of group-re- 
lated factors, factors related to the receiving society, and ecological fac- 
tors. 

This study focuses on the organising processes of three immigrant 
groups in two different cities for the period 1960-2000. The three 
groups are: the Turks in Amsterdam, the Turks in Berlin and the Suri- 
namese in Amsterdam. The comparison between the Turkish organis- 
ing process in Amsterdam and Berlin provides the opportunity to eval- 
uate the influence of the host society on the immigrant organising pro- 
cess since the Dutch and German context for immigrant organisations 
has been characterised as fundamentally different (Koopmans & Sta- 
tham 2000). The Turks have been chosen because they are the only 
substantial immigrant group that has settled in both Amsterdam and 
Berlin. In addition to this divergent comparison, we also conduct a 
convergent comparison by focusing on two groups in one city (to as- 
sess the influence of group-related factors on the immigrant organising 
process). As a comparison to the Turks we have chosen the Surina- 
mese, because they are the largest and oldest immigrant group in Am- 
sterdam. The Surinamese immigration to Amsterdam is completely 
different from the Turkish immigration (the first is a colonial immi- 
grant group and the second a guest worker group). These different im- 
migration characteristics will allow us to better distinguish the influ- 
ence of group-related factors and to utilise the ecological model. 

The following table illustrates how we intend to combine the com- 
parisons of immigrant groups with the three explanatory models. The 
convergent comparison between Turkish and Surinamese immigrants 
in Amsterdam is used in assessing the explanatory power of the immi- 
gration model in the beginning of the immigrant organising process 
and the role that ecological forces play in later phases. The divergent 


Table 1.1 Relationship between types of comparison, immigrant groups and the 
three explanatory models. 


Divergent comparison Convergent comparison 


Immigration model Turkish and Surinamese 
organisations in Amsterdam 
(in the beginning of the 
settlement process) 


Political opportunity Turkish organisations in 
structure model Amsterdam and Berlin 
Ecological model Turkish and Surinamese 


organisations in Amsterdam 
(in later phases of the 
settlement process) 
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comparison between Turks in Amsterdam and Berlin is primarily used 
in assessing the influence of the political opportunity structure model 
on the Turkish organising processes in both cities. 


Research questions 


By comparing the organising processes in Amsterdam and Berlin we 

want to answer the following questions: 

1. Which factors determine the emergence, persistence and develop- 
ment of the immigrant organising process? 

2. Does the influence of the explanatory factors change over time as 
the settlement process of the immigrant groups evolves? 

3. To what extent do the Turkish and Surinamese organising processes 
described in this study differ and how can we explain these differ- 
ences? 


Before we describe the manner in which we have gathered information 
to answer these research questions, we first need a more precise de- 
scription of the nature of an immigrant organisation. 


Definition of an immigrant organisation 


Formulating a definition for an immigrant organisation is easier said 
than done as opinions about the character of such an organisation vary 
widely (Moya 2005). The most important distinction to be made is be- 
tween organisations established by immigrants and organisations es- 
tablished for immigrants (mostly welfare organisations providing social 
services for immigrants founded by helpful natives). In this study we 
will focus only on the first category, as organisations for immigrants 
are not part of the organising process of the immigrants themselves. 
Furthermore, we will only consider immigrant organisations to be 
those founded by immigrants, which means that organisations 
founded by natives but eventually taken over by immigrants are also 
not regarded in this study as genuine immigrant organisations. 
Another important question relates to whether associations founded 
by second- or third-generation immigrants can still be regarded as im- 
migrant organisations. These organisations are generally defined as 
‘ethnic’ rather than ‘immigrant’ associations (consider, for instance, 
Jewish organisations in the United States which once were immigrant 
organisations but now are regarded as an example of ethnic organisa- 
tions). It is difficult to define the exact moment at which the shift from 
immigrant to ethnic organisation occurs (Moya 2005). We will there- 
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fore still consider organisations from the second generation as immi- 
grant organisations, although some of them will be more difficult to 
detect than the organisations of their parents. 

These two important distinctions lead us to the definition of an im- 
migrant organisation used in this study. An immigrant organisation is 
defined as a formal non-profit organisation (officially registered), of 
which at least half of the board members originate from one single im- 
migrant group (first or second generation). Every formal non-profit or- 
ganisation founded by members of a single immigrant group is in- 
cluded, regardless of the mission statement of the organisation or the 
ethnic composition of its members. A strong emphasis is given in this 
definition to the active organisers, mainly because we are of the opi- 
nion that they are the ones who build the organising process of the im- 
migrant group. The organisations need not have affiliates or members. 
If the organisation has members it is called an association, if not it is 
called a foundation (Fennema 2004: 440). 


Data gathering: The Chambers of Commerce/Associations 


Following Fennema & Tillie (Fennema & Tillie 1999; 2oor; Fennema 
2004; Tillie; 2004) we have chosen to gather information on immi- 
grant organisations from the archives of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Amsterdam (Kamer van Koophandel) and the Chamber of Associations 
in Berlin (Vereinsregister). This enables us to define the population of 
organisations more precisely, and we avoid the problem of sampling 
from a hidden population (Fennema 2004: 440-441). A very important 
additional advantage is that the Amsterdam and Berlin Chambers fol- 
low similar registration procedures. Every immigrant organisation in 
Amsterdam or Berlin that wishes to (1) receive state subsidy, (2) rent a 
building, (3) open a bank account or (4) be a legal entity needs to be re- 
gistered in the Chamber of Commerce/Associations. In other words, 
for even the least ambitious immigrant organisation, registration in 
the Chamber of Commerce/Associations is required to be able to func- 
tion effectively (Sunier 1996: 71). 

We have collected data from three different archival databases. In 
Amsterdam we have used for the period 1960-1976 the National Ar- 
chive in The Hague (Archief voor de Registratie van Stichtingen en Vereni- 
gingen: afdeling Amsterdam) and for the period 1976-2000 the electronic 
database of the Chamber of Commerce in Amsterdam (Kamer van Koo- 
phandel). In Berlin we have used for the entire period (1960-2000) the 
archives of the Chamber of Associations in Berlin (Vereinsregister: Amts- 
gericht Charlottenburg). 
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The data of the Chambers of Commerce/Associations indicates the 
year an immigrant organisation was founded (and the year the organi- 
sation was dissolved, if applicable). It further includes the name of the 
organisation and the names, birthdates (only in Amsterdam), birth- 
places (only in Amsterdam) and nationality (only in Berlin) of its board 
members and founders. The information on the board members is 
used to determine the ethnic base of an organisation and to assess 
whether the organisation is a genuine immigrant organisation. In Ber- 
lin we have also gathered information on the occupation and gender of 
all board members. The last crucial element provided by the Chamber 
of Commerce/Associations’ data is the mission statements of the im- 
migrant organisations. The name of the organisation in combination 
with the mission statement is used to categorise the organisation into 
a certain type (in some cases the Chambers of Commerce/Associations 
have also categorised an organisation into a certain type; this informa- 
tion was also gathered if applicable). 

To identify immigrant organisations in the archives of the Chamber 
of Commerce (Kamer van Koophandel, Amsterdam) and the Chamber 
of Associations (Vereinsregister, Berlin) we have used a method that 
works with catchwords and existing lists of immigrant organisations 
(Van Heelsum & Tillie 1999: 10-11). First we gathered lists of all known 
formal organisations established by the different immigrant groups be- 
tween 1960 and 2000. Four sources were used to collect this informa- 
tion: (1) the existing scholarly literature, (2) publications from local 
authorities, (3) publications from immigrant organisations and (4) the 
local press. The files of these known organisations could then be ac- 
cessed through the archives of the Chamber of Commerce/Associa- 
tions. This method does not, however, provide a complete list of all for- 
mal immigrant organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin. It provides 
only the names of the best-known formal immigrant organisations. To 
complete these partial lists we have used the Chambers’ archives. As 
the three archives used in this research each have a different character, 
we have used different approaches for each to come up with similar re- 
sults. We will describe these different approaches below and explain to 
what extent we have indeed come up with similar results for each ar- 
chive. The main goal for these search methods is to be as thorough as 
possible. If certain search methods are impossible for a certain archive, 
other more time-consuming methods are needed to eventually come 
up with similar results for each city, time period and group. 

For the National Archive in The Hague (Stichtingen en Verenigingsreg- 
ister, Ministerie van Justitie) (used for finding Surinamese and Turkish 
organisations in Amsterdam for the period 1960-1976) we have looked 
at the names of all non-profit organisations that were established in 
Amsterdam between 1960 and 1976. If the name of the organisation 
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suggested in any way a possible immigrant organisation we looked at 
the file and determined if indeed this was one and if so, to which 
group it belonged. This search method is time consuming, but pro- 
vides a complete picture of all existing formal immigrant organisations 
in Amsterdam during that period. As the number of formal non-profit 
organisations in Amsterdam was still manageable then, we were able 
to use this method. 

For the archive of the Chamber of Commerce in Amsterdam for the 
period 1976-2000 (Kamer van Koophandel Amsterdam) (used for finding 
Surinamese and Turkish organisations in Amsterdam for the period 
1976-2000) it was impossible to look at all the non-profit organisations 
that existed at that time. The total number of organisations is much 
higher than before 1976 so it was not feasible to go through the names 
of all formal non-profit organisations. We had to use another search 
method to identify Surinamese and Turkish organisations. Because the 
archive of the Chamber of Commerce for this period is an electronic 
database accessible through the Internet, we were able to identify im- 
migrant organisations by using different catchwords. By using a large 
number of catchwords we were able to identify a great majority of all 
the formal Surinamese and Turkish organisations that were established 
between 1976 and 2ooo. A list of the catchwords that we have used to 
identify the Surinamese and Turkish organisations is presented in Ap- 
pendix L. Notice that for the Surinamese organisations we had to use 
many more catchwords than for the Turkish organisations (597 for the 
Surinamese and only 58 for the Turks). Turkish organisations are 
much more easily recognised and identified by looking at their names 
(most Turkish organisation names make an explicit reference to their 
group's ethnic background). Surinamese organisations, on the other 
hand, are made up of different ethnic Surinamese groups and are not 
so easily identified with just a few dozen catchwords. 

The search method using catchwords is less encompassing than the 
one used for the period 1960-1976, however we are able to illustrate 
the effectiveness of this method by comparing our results to another 
database used in the overall research project. One of the other Ph. D. 
studies within the project, conducted by Boris Slijper has access to the 
complete database of the Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce for the 
years 2000-2001, providing all formal associations and foundations in 
Amsterdam that existed in that year (including all board members and 
their countries of birth) (Slijper forthcoming). This has enabled Slijper 
to identify every formal organisation of Turkish and Surinamese immi- 
grants in Amsterdam that existed in 2ooo by looking at the countries 
of birth of all active board members. We have compared our historical 
database of Turkish and Surinamese organisations with Slijper’s com- 
plete database for the year 1999° to see to what extent the method of 
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identifying Turkish and Surinamese organisations used in this study 
can be considered accurate. We found that our historical database con- 
tains 75.1 percent of all Turkish organisations and 71.9 percent of all 
Surinamese organisations that existed in 1999. These numbers indi- 
cate that the method used in our research provides a high percentage 
of all organisations and, furthermore, the percentages of the two 
groups are comparable (which indicates again that we need many more 
Surinamese catchwords in comparison to the Turkish catchwords, and 
still we find relatively more Turkish organisations than Surinamese or- 
ganisations. But if we do use many Surinamese catchwords, the results 
for both groups are almost similar). 

The archive of the Chamber of Associations in Berlin (Vereinsregister, 
Amtsgericht Charlottenburg) (used for Turkish organisations in Berlin 
for the period 1960-2000) is more difficult to use, because you cannot 
search the organisations yourself. After much deliberation we finally 
got permission to submit twenty-six different catchwords, which were 
used by the administrators of the archive to identify possible Turkish 
organisations (the list of these catchwords is presented below). For all 
the organisations that had any link with one of the twenty-six catch- 
words we received the complete files, which could then be used to 
identify whether or not this was a genuine Turkish organisations (as 
defined in the first chapter). This resulted in a long list of formal Turk- 
ish organisations in Berlin. However, because we used fewer catch- 
words in Berlin than in Amsterdam we continued searching for Turk- 
ish organisations in other ways. A Turkish student assistant did an- 
other round to identify possible formal Turkish organisations by 
contacting all major Turkish organisations and organisers in Berlin 
and asking them for lists and/or names of Turkish organisations that 
to their knowledge had existed sincerg6o. In addition, she also looked 
again for public reports and other official documentation that referred 
to Turkish immigrants and their organisations in Berlin to gather as 
many names of Turkish organisations as possible. All the names of 
Turkish organisations that she derived from these efforts were sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Associations to identify whether or not these 
were officially registered and whether they were indeed authentic Turk- 
ish immigrant organisations. This provided us with many more formal 
Turkish organisations that did not have a specific relationship to the 
twenty-six catchwords submitted before. The large number of addi- 
tional Turkish organisations and the comprehensiveness of the alterna- 
tive lists of Turkish organisations convince us that we have identified 
the large majority of existing formal Turkish organisations in Berlin, 
although we have not had the opportunity to compare our results with 
other databases. 
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The data available for the three immigrant groups is not completely 
similar. The information on the Turkish groups is most extensive. We 
have gathered for the Turks in both cities information on the number 
of Turkish immigrant organisations, the types of Turkish immigrant or- 
ganisations and the active organisers (board members). For the Surina- 
mese we have data on the number and type of Surinamese immigrant 
organisations. 

The next section describes the main downsides of using data from 
the Chambers of Commerce/Associations as the central source of in- 
formation. 


The use of formal organisations: possible downsides 
‘Paper’ and ‘sleeping’ organisations 


One of the possible disadvantages of using the Chambers of Com- 
merce/Associations for research on immigrant organisations is the 
danger of considering so-called ‘paper’ organisations as genuine immi- 
grant organisations. A paper organisation is an organisation that only 
exists on paper and does not produce genuine organisational activities 
(Van Heelsum 2001: 51; Ostergaard-Nielsen 2001: 270). Reasons to es- 
tablish a paper organisation can be to receive state subsidies or to hide 
illegal activities. In this study, paper organisations are considered to be 
formal immigrant organisations as long as they are officially registered 
with the Chamber of Commerce/Associations. There are three reasons 
to proceed this way: (r) these organisations can be assumed to have 
some function, otherwise the founders would not have taken the trou- 
ble of registering them and including their names as the founders of 
the organisation; (2) the examination of paper organisations can pro- 
vide useful information related to the immigrant organising process 
(the founding year, the mission statement and the names of the foun- 
ders); (3) our impression is that paper organisations do not form a sig- 
nificant part of the organisational population of the groups studied in 
this research. 

Paper organisations do become a problem when they continue to ex- 
ist for a long period. The paper organisation becomes then a ‘sleeping’ 
organisation. Sleeping organisations are not necessarily paper organisa- 
tions: also formerly active organisations can become sleeping organisa- 
tions. Sleeping organisations are organisations that have dissolved, but 
nobody has informed the Chamber of Commerce/Associations of this 
fact (we found several Turkish organisations in Berlin that had been 
sleeping for more than twenty years). The main problem with sleeping 
organisations is that they reduce the dissolution rate and therefore 
have a distorting influence on the total number of organisations within 
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a population. When a relatively large number of sleeping organisations 
exist, a high total number of organisations remain registered, whereas 
in reality the total number of active organisations has been decreasing.” 
We have decided to tackle this problem by defining an organisation 
that sleeps for more than five years as dissolved. That means that at 
least every five years there has to be a board election or official state- 
ment that the board of the organisation is still functioning, otherwise 
the organisations is considered to be dissolved. The information on 
board revisions can be found in the files of the Chambers of Com- 
merce/Associations. 


Informal organisations 


Another important downside to utilising formal registered organisa- 
tions is the fact that we then completely ignore the informal immigrant 
organisations. Informal organisations are by nature difficult to track, as 
they leave few traces in archives. Formal and informal organisations do 
not have the same goals, the same continuity or the same leadership 
(Schrover & Vermeulen 2005). However, several studies have shown 
that informal immigrant networks (especially those based upon regio- 
nal descent) can be very important in the lives of immigrant groups. 
Small informal associations represent a common form of immigrant 
sociability outside the family, primarily in the first phase of the settle- 
ment process (Moya 2005). Informal networks can also be significant 
for the manner in which subordinate social groups engage in political 
and collective activities (Cloward & Piven 1975; Singerman 1996). 

But perhaps the greatest problem with the absence of data on infor- 
mal organisations is the danger of loosing sight of the organisational 
activity of women (Penninx & Schrover 2001; Deekman & Hermans, 
2001: 84; Lucassen 2001). Immigrant women play vital roles in infor- 
mal organisations. When women participate in formal organisations 
they are frequently more active in the background, not in serving on 
the boards. This means that although the role of immigrant women is 
often crucial for the functioning of the organisation (for example, they 
form central links between the leaders of the organisations and the im- 
migrant constituency; Van Wetering 1986), their informal role does 
not emerge out of the archival data. Consider for instance the fact that 
only fourteen percent of all Turkish board members in Berlin are wo- 
men, whereas their percentage in the entire Turkish population is al- 
most fifty percent. We know that Turkish women have participated at a 
rate of more than just fourteen percent, however this is not reflected in 
the number of board positions. Similarly, studies on Turkish organisa- 
tions in the Netherlands found that the percentage of female board 
members is extremely low (Van Zuthem 1994). 
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Because the Chambers of Commerce/Associations' data downplays 
the role of women in the immigrant organising process, we cannot 
claim that the formal organisations reflect or represent the entire im- 
migrant community. However, we can state that these formal organisa- 
tions do play important roles in the lives of all immigrants, including 
women. We know that women participate in these organisations and 
that women have important functions in their day-to-day performance. 
It is therefore also not correct to evaluate formal immigrant organisa- 
tions as completely unrepresentative for their group. We will use the 
data on formal immigrant organisations at least as an indication of the 
associational behaviour of immigrant women (keeping in mind the im- 
portant downsides). We also will pay special attention to information 
on the activity and participation of women in formal organisations 
when this is available. In addition, we will look at the relationship be- 
tween the number of women in the immigrant population (the gender 
composition) and the development of the formal immigrant organisa- 
tions to see whether we can assess some of the more general influ- 
ences by immigrant women on the immigrant organising process. 


Individual organisations 


A last possible downside of the approach used in this study is that it of- 
fers little information on the history of individual organisations. For 
those interested in the complete history of Turkish and Surinamese or- 
ganisations in Amsterdam or Turkish organisations in Berlin, the data 
in this book will probably be disappointing. There will be no elaborate 
descriptions of the main organisations or extended biographies of the 
main organisers. Instead, we will illustrate how the number of new im- 
migrant organisations has evolved over the years and how this develop- 
ment reveals essential information on the structural determinants of 
the immigrant organising process. 

One of the main reasons why a more quantitative method has been 
chosen is that we need more insight into the general processes at work. 
The existing studies have identified a number of possible factors that 
either stimulate or hamper the immigrant organising process. We, on 
the other hand, want to formulate a model that explains the emergence 
and development of the immigrant organising process. This model in- 
cludes the main factors that influence the process as well as hypoth- 
eses regarding the direction that the organising process takes. Follow- 
ing construction of this model, the hypotheses are assessed by looking 
at the emergence, persistence and development of all formal Turkish 
organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin and Surinamese organisations 
in Amsterdam. 
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Outline of the book 


The next chapter, Chapter 2, focuses on explanatory factors that can ac- 
count for the emergence and development of the immigrant organising 
process. These factors are derived from the existing literature on immi- 
grant organisations and the political opportunity structure (POS) mod- 
el. We formulate hypotheses on how these factors may determine the 
organising processes of the various immigrant groups. In Chapter 3, 
the organisational ecology model is introduced and explained and we il- 
lustrate the way the ecological model can be used for analysing the or- 
ganising process of immigrants. 

The fourth and fifth chapters compare the organising processes of 
Turks in two cities, Amsterdam and Berlin. Chapter 4 describes the 
character of the Turkish immigrant groups in both cities and explains 
how the context for Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin is 
fundamentally different. It also describes how the official approaches 
toward Turkish organisations have changed over the years, and dis- 
cusses the number and distribution of types of Turkish organisations 
in both cities for the period 1960-2000. The fifth chapter focuses en- 
tirely on the very important role played by interorganisational networks 
in the development and maintenance of organisational populations 
(which are described in Chapter 3). Here we pay special attention to 
the interorganisational relationships of Turkish organisations in both 
Amsterdam and Berlin. This chapter not only illustrates the impor- 
tance of these relationships for the Turkish organising process, but also 
describes their development over time. The inclusion of a network ap- 
proach in the study of the immigrant organising process is not often 
done (Fennema & Tillie 1999). The advantage of analysing these net- 
works for the scope of this study is that it not only illustrates an impor- 
tant feature of the Turkish organising process but also allows for a bet- 
ter understanding of the way in which the explanatory factors (ecologi- 
cal, political and group-related) actually influence the Turkish 
organising process in both cities. Chapter 6 compares the Surinamese 
and Turkish organising processes in Amsterdam to make better sense 
of the group-related and ecological factors; the immigration and ecolo- 
gical models are therefore most salient in this chapter. Here we discuss 
the similarities and differences between the organisations of both 
groups in Amsterdam. The concluding chapter, Chapter 7, returns to 
the explanatory factors of Chapters 2 and 3. It discusses the phases in 
which the factors appear to be most influential for the organisations of 
the groups described in this study and explains why the influence of 
the factors changes over time. 


2 The explanatory factors of the immigrant 
organising process 


Introduction 


We are interested in understanding the structural determinants of the 
immigrant organising process and believe that a comparative approach 
will yield the best results. To reveal the determinants we need to con- 
struct a model in which the main factors influencing the emergence 
and persistence of the immigrant organising process are integrated. 
Two things are needed for such a model: (r) identifying the explanatory 
factors of the immigrant organising process and (2) identifying and ex- 
plaining the mechanisms that drive the organising process. In the fol- 
lowing two chapters we will elaborate on both issues by looking at 
three different models: the immigration model, the political opportu- 
nity structure (POS) model and the organisational ecology model. 

As described in Chapter r, one of the goals of this study is to com- 
bine the existing models to make better sense of the immigrant orga- 
nising process within a host society. Immigration model proponents 
are primarily interested in the factors that explain the behaviour of im- 
migrants. When they consider immigrant organisations, they therefore 
focus on those factors that can explain the associational behaviour of 
immigrants in a host society. POS theorists, on the other hand, empha- 
size the fact that resources for the immigrant organising process are to 
be found outside the immigrant group. And organisational ecologists, 
in turn, focus on the more general features of organising processes. 
They avoid the specific backgrounds and traits responsible for the 
founding and development of a particular group of organisations. The 
main advantage of combining the three models is to be able to deal 
with the specific character of immigrant organisations, while at the 
same time illustrating to what extent more general organisational pro- 
cesses are influential in their emergence and persistence. This chapter 
deals with the explanatory factors derived from the literature on the im- 
migration and POS models. The next chapter does the same for the or- 
ganisational ecology model. 


The combination of the immigration and the POS models provides two 
sets of factors that explain the reason why immigrants establish their 
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own organisations: (r) factors related to the receiving society and (2) 
factors related to the immigrant groups themselves (group-related fac- 
tors). The first set of factors is used by scholars emphasising external 
resources. For example, numerous studies have stressed the fact that 
American society has been a unique stimulator for the associational ac- 
tivities among immigrants. Italians, Germans, Jews, Syrians and many 
other immigrant groups have shown an obsession for founding immi- 
grant organisations, especially in the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries. This can be explained by the active American civic cul- 
ture that has influenced newcomers to form their own associations. Ci- 
vic participation in the United States has been among the highest in 
the western world; immigrants simply have adapted to their new envir- 
onment as they establish their own organisations (Skocpol & Fiorina 
1999). In other words, these immigrants have made use of available 
opportunities to set up their own groups. 

The other set of factors used to explain the emergence of separate 
immigrant organisations refers to elements directly related to the im- 
migrant group. Scholars who use this perspective distinguish three dif- 
ferent group-related factors responsible for the emergence and persis- 
tence of the immigrant organising process: (1) the immigration pro- 
cess, (2) the character of the immigrant group and (3) influences from 
the country of origin. We will describe these three types of group-re- 
lated factors further in the following section. 

In order to illustrate the ways in which both sets of factors may in- 
fluence the immigrant organising process it is useful first to distin- 
guish between the supply and demand sides of the immigrant organis- 
ing process. Immigrant organisations are a product of their constitu- 
ency; they are in this regard comparable to other creations of the 
immigrant population, such as immigrant shops or ethnic enterprises. 
For these products the “law of supply and demand’ is applicable, which 
is not the case for other issues in the field of immigration (such as em- 
ployment levels, generational successions, changes in family structure, 
and even the more general assimilation or integration processes). A 
model that explains the formation and maintenance of organisations in 
general and immigrant organisations in particular needs to focus on 
both the supply and demand side of the immigrant organising process, 
as the availability of resources for organisational action may be a neces- 
sary but not sufficient condition for immigrant organisational activity 
(Minkoff 1995: 80-81). The level of demand among immigrant groups 
is at least as important as the availability of resources. The following 
figure illustrates the areas and direction in which we would expect to 
see the group-related factors on the one hand, and factors related to 
the receiving society on the other hand, influencing the supply and de- 
mand for immigrant organisations. 
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Figure 2.1 The explanatory factors for the organising process of immigrant groups 
and their relationship with the ‘supply and demand’ for immigrant organisations 
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In general, we can state that the two main group-related factors (the 
immigration process and the character of the immigrant population) 
influence the demand side of immigrant organisations. The supply 
side is determined by influences found in the host society and in the 
country of origin. The dotted arrows represent the exceptions to this 
general statement, as the host society can also influence the demand 
side (arrow 6), the organisational influence from the country of origin 
also has an effect on the demand for immigrant organisations (arrow 
4) and the character of the immigrant population can also influence 
the supply side (arrow 3) of the immigrant organising process. Notice 
that it is quite possible that some immigrant groups may show a 
strong demand for organisations, but if there is no supply, in the form 
of immigrant organisational activity, then the immigrant organising 
process will not emerge. On the other hand, some groups may easily 
acquire the basic resources for immigrant organisations but feel no 
need to organise, because of the characteristics of their population or 
the manner in which the immigration process has developed. This 
means that a positive element in one set of factors does not necessarily 
lead to the emergence of immigrant organisations or an increase in 
their number. We will describe the explanatory factors derived from the 
immigration model more elaborately and illustrate how these may in- 
fluence the supply and/or the demand side of the immigrant organis- 
ing process. First the group-related factors are explained, then the fac- 
tors related to the receiving society. 
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Group-related factors 
Immigration process (arrow 1) 


The first group-related factor illustrated in Figure 2.1 is the immigra- 
tion process itself. According to several studies, a high degree of asso- 
ciational activism is a general feature for many immigrant groups 
(Moya 2005). The immigration process can be expected to influence 
the immigrant organising process in two ways: (1) it shapes the collec- 
tive identity of immigrant groups, which increases the demand for se- 
parate organisations and (2) it causes disruptions in the lives of immi- 
grants, which increases the demand for a more secure environment 
(which also increases the demand for separate immigrant organisa- 
tions). Both possibilities will be described briefly. 

The process of immigration tends to intensify and sharpen the col- 
lective identities of immigrants based on their national or ethnic des- 
cent. The immigration process causes immigrants to reconsider their 
own identity, not only because they come in contact with the native po- 
pulation but also with other immigrant groups. Perceived threats to the 
immigrant population, or to the home country itself, can further stimu- 
late a sense of group identity among immigrants. Especially those as- 
pects of a group's cultural origin that come into conflict with the exist- 
ing institutions of a host society can become issues around which eth- 
nic institutions, consciousness and identities are formed (Jones-Correa 
1998: 143). Ethnic conflict in general encourages group solidarity and 
cohesion, and this will encourage the foundation and maintenance of 
ethnic (immigrant) organisations (Olzak & West 1991: 459). 

In addition, the process of immigration causes certain disruptions in 
individuals’ lives that become a motivation for the establishment of im- 
migrant organisations. The so-called ‘cushioning’ function of immi- 
grant organisations has already been discussed in the first chapter, but 
here we are referring directly to the disruptive character of the immi- 
gration process. It is particularly the cushioning function of immigrant 
organisations that has been cited in the literature as the main reason 
why certain immigrant groups establish separate organisations (Tho- 
mas & Znaniecki [1918-1920] edition 1984: 239-249); Bosworth Treud- 
ley 1949; Sassen-Koob 1979: 327-328; Jones-Correa 1998: 99-102; 
Schrover 2002; Lucassen 2004). Immigrant organisations try to offer a 
safe environment in which newcomers are protected from the hostile 
host society; they also provide activities and products that help newco- 
mers to endure the first difficult period of settlement. 

The way in which the immigration process influences the demand 
for immigrant organisations (arrow 1) is therefore twofold. In general, 
immigration tends to intensify the ethnic (or ethno-religious) identity 
of the group, especially if the immigrant population feels threatened. 
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This will stimulate the demand for more immigrant organisations. Sec- 
ondly, the recent immigration causes certain disruptions in the lives of 
newcomers for which immigrant organisations can offer solutions or 
provide assistance. As the settlement process evolves, the literature ex- 
pects a decreasing and shifting demand for immigrant organisations 
(Kwong 1984; Minghuan 1999; Kasinitz 1992; Jones-Correa 1998; 
Penninx & Schrover 2001). The connection with the country of origin 
becomes weaker, the collective identity of the immigrant group de- 
clines and the emergence of the second generation constitutes a differ- 
ent (less ethnically based) organisational demand. The immigrants be- 
come more incorporated into the host society and the disruptions 
caused by the process of immigration slowly fade as time goes by. This 
results in a declining demand for separate immigrant organisations (as 
the cushioning function of these organisations is less needed). 

In other words, according to the literature the immigration process 
is expected to have a strong influence in the first phase of the immi- 
grant organising process, and the influence weakens as the settlement 
process evolves. 


Character of the immigrant population (arrows 2 and 3) 


The second explanatory factor illustrated in figure 2.1 is the character 
of the immigrant population. The key characteristics of this factor are 
(1) the size of the group, (2) its demographic composition (residential 
segregation, the sex ratio and average age within the group), (3) the 
group's socioeconomic status (including occupational structure and 
educational skills) and (4) its cultural attributes (language, ethnicity, re- 
ligion). These four key characteristics generate a certain demand for 
immigrant organisations (arrow 2), which will be explained below. 

The total size of the ethnic group is frequently used as a first indi- 
cator of the degree to which the immigrant group has an organisa- 
tional need. A larger migrant community delivers a larger potential 
constituency and therefore more organisations can be expected, 
although this relationship is not necessarily linear (Schrover & Ver- 
meulen 2005). There needs to be a certain number of immigrants 
present in the settlement to start an immigrant organising process. 
One of the first studies on immigrant organisations states that roo to 
300 immigrants need to be present in a city in order for the establish- 
ment of the first ‘society’ (an informal immigrant organisation) (Tho- 
mas & Znaniecki, [1918-1920] edition 1984: 245). For the first formal 
immigrant organisation, then, we would need a somewhat larger im- 
migrant constituency. The type of formal organisation also makes a 
difference. An immigrant newspaper, for example, may not be able to 
function with only a few hundred subscribers, whereas a social/cultur- 
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al organisation could manage perfectly well with less than a hundred 
members. 

In terms of residential characteristics, the literature does not provide 
a clear picture. If an immigrant group lives segregated in an ethnic im- 
migrant neighbourhood (as, for instance, in the many well-known eth- 
nic immigrant neighbourhoods of New York City) we can expect a 
strong ethnic identity and extensive social networks among the mem- 
bers of this immigrant group. Strong ethnic identity and social net- 
works can be an incentive for the emergence of formal immigrant or- 
ganisations. If this is the case, we would expect that residential segre- 
gation leads to more immigrant organisations. On the other hand, if 
strong social networks are in place within an immigrant population, 
we can also imagine that formal immigrant organisations are less 
needed. The ethnic neighbourhood can function as a substitute for one 
of the main sociocultural purposes of formal immigrant organisations: 
the reconstruction of the old way of life (again the cushioning func- 
tion). If an immigrant group lives together in one neighbourhood this 
cushioning will be less needed as the neighbourhood itself offers 
plenty of opportunities to restore the social environment of pre-migra- 
tion. Immigrants can easily speak their own language, visit their own 
shops and businesses and see familiar faces without attending the for- 
mal surroundings of an immigrant organisation. This would mean that 
residential segregation decreases the demand for formal immigrant or- 
ganisations. 

The age and sex ratios in the immigrant population (the main demo- 
graphic characteristics of the group) have also a distinct influence on 
the number and types of immigrant organisations. Immigrant groups 
with a relatively high percentage of women, for example, will display a 
different organisational demand than the male-dominated guest work- 
er groups in Western Europe. If the average age and sex ratio of the 
immigrant population changes because of the process of family re- 
union (and the number of women and young children among the 
group increases), more specific organisations for these subgroups will 
probably emerge. 

Similarly, we expect the occupational structure and the educational 
skills of the immigrant group to influence the immigrant organising 
process. When an immigrant group is overrepresented in specific occu- 
pational niches we expect to see the emergence of formal organisations 
related to this profession. Or when an immigrant group has a relatively 
high number of university students among its members, we expect to 
see more student organisations, or even specific organisations related 
to educational issues. Generally speaking, the founders and leaders of 
immigrant organisations are mostly the ones who have attained an 
above-average level of education (Gitmez & Wilpert 1987: 107). This 
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means that as the number of educated people in an immigrant popula- 
tion increases more potential organisers will be available, which can 
have a positive effect on the establishment of formal immigrant organi- 
sations. 

The cultural attributes of an immigrant population, most impor- 
tantly language and religion, can also be a decisive element in the 
emergence and development of the immigrant organising process. Lan- 
guage can be an important denominator for the establishment of sepa- 
rate immigrant organisations, such as an immigrant newspaper or a 
cultural organisation that wants to preserve the immigrant language by 
organising activities around literature from the country of origin. 

There is currently a debate over whether the extent of the difference 
between the cultural attributes of the immigrant population and the 
cultural attributes of the host society is a decisive factor in the immi- 
grant organising process. Breton stated forty years ago that the more 
different the people of a certain ethnicity are from the members of the 
native community, the easier it will be for them to develop their own 
institutions’ (1964: 204). Moya believes that this statement seems so 
obvious that most scholars have mistakenly accepted it as an indisputa- 
ble fact. The Spaniards in Buenos Aires, for example, established more 
immigrant organisations than their Italian neighbours in the same city, 
even though they are more similar in culture to the host society than 
the Italian immigrants (Moya 1998). Obviously, an immigrant group 
needs to perceive itself as different from the host population in order 
to organise separately, but the extent of the difference does not cause a 
linear reaction in the number of immigrant organisations (Moya 
2005). 

In terms of religion, the difference between the immigrant popula- 
tion and the host society does seem to have a positive effect on the 
number of religious immigrant institutions. Immigrant churches, mos- 
ques or other religious organisations are often one of the first immi- 
grant organisations to emerge, especially when the religion is different 
than that which is found in the host society (Orsi 1999). If the immi- 
grant group has a religious affiliation similar to the majority of the 
host society, however, it is possible that immigrants will make use of 
the existing religious infrastructure of the host society and refrain from 
establishing their own religious organisations (for example, the major- 
ity of the Afro-Surinamese Christian immigrants in Amsterdam joined 
the Dutch religious institution with which they were familiar in their 
country of origin (described in Chapter 6). 

The manner in which the character of the immigrant population in- 
fluences the demand for immigrant organisations (arrow 2 in Figure 
2.1) is complicated because a wide variety of different elements is in- 
volved. It is therefore impossible to formulate the exact influence of 
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each element on the organising process of the group. What we can 
state is that to assess the influence of this arrow, we need to have an 
idea of the overall character of the immigrant group. In addition, we 
can formulate certain expectations, for instance the larger the size of 
the population the more organisations are needed (increasing de- 
mand). The other elements (demographic, economic and cultural) have 
more of an influence on the types rather than the number of immi- 
grant organisations (specific organisations for women, for immigrant 
youth or for specific occupations, etc.). 

Arrow 3 concerns the influence of the character of the immigrant po- 
pulation on the supply side for immigrant organisations. We can ima- 
gine that a higher percentage of women in an immigrant group leads 
to a smaller supply of formal immigrant organisations (as women 
usually play a less prominent role on the boards of these types of orga- 
nisations). We can also expect that the higher the educational level 
among an immigrant group the more formal organisations will be es- 
tablished, as those who are educated are able to supply the immigrant 
group with more organisations. 


Influences from the country of origin (arrows 4 and 5) 


The third group-related factor deals with the influence the country of 
origin has on the immigrant group's tendency to develop organisations 
in the host country. Scholars have shown that immigrants coming 
from well-developed civic societies have created many organisations in 
their new environment. German immigrants in the nineteenth century, 
for instance, were very familiar with voluntary organisations in general 
and it is no coincidence that German immigrants around the world 
have founded numerous associations. They were used to the idea of 
setting up an organisation and of spending time within the walls of a 
social club, sports association or cultural institute. In host countries 
they would seek the company of fellow Germans to revive their Ger- 
man civic culture. The German tradition of associational activity 
(brought to the host society) can be seen as a factor that stimulated the 
formation of German immigrant organisations (Panayi 1995; Schrover 
2002). 

Other studies have shown that the country of origin can have a more 
direct influence as well. For example, many Turkish organisations in 
Germany and the Netherlands were founded in the ro8os with finan- 
cial backing from the Turkish state to strengthen their position in im- 
migrant communities and resist oppositional groups. There are other 
cases throughout history of sending states that have built and actively 
supported immigrant organisations and established churches and mos- 
ques (Lucassen 2004). The influence of the sending society on the sup- 
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ply side of immigrant organisations (arrow 5) is mainly determined by 
whether the state of origin displays an active or passive attitude toward 
the associational behaviour of their citizens abroad (a positive attitude 
increases the supply side). 

The sending society can also be influential in creating a demand for 
immigrant organisations (arrow 4). Consider, for instance, the Turkish 
organisations that were founded in Western Europe in reaction to poli- 
tical developments in Turkey. This competition among different Turk- 
ish groups increased the demand for Turkish organisations in the 
Turkish immigrant communities around Europe. 


Factors related to the receiving society 
Influence of the host society (opportunity structure) (arrows 6 and 7) 


Host societies can have a decisive influence on the associational beha- 
viour of immigrants. Many studies consider the opportunity structure 
of a host society and the various ways it affects the behaviour of immi- 
grants. The economic opportunity structure, for instance, can largely 
shape the labour position of newcomers at the local level within the 
host society (Waldinger 1996; Morawska 1996; Lucassen & Vermeulen 
1999; Schrover 2002). 

Opportunity structures refer to the opportunities available to immi- 
grants to participate in the host society. Morawska illustrates, for exam- 
ple, how in the United States the Jewish organising process shows dif- 
ferent patterns in small towns and big urban centres. The number of 
Jewish immigrant organisations was much larger in the cities, yet Jew- 
ish participation in high status American organisations was more likely 
to occur in small towns (Morawska 1996: 186-187). In other words, 
small towns provided more opportunities for Jewish immigrants to par- 
ticipate in American organisations, so the demand for separate immi- 
grant organisations there was less. There were more opportunities for 
Jewish immigrants to establish separate organisations in large cities, in 
part because other immigrant groups had already established their 
own organisations, which made it easier for all groups to found organi- 
sations. So, because American organisations were less accessible to 
Jewish immigrants in the metropoles, the need (or demand) to estab- 
lish their own Jewish organisations was increased. We can say that 
there were more opportunities for Jewish immigrants to participate in 
American organizations in small towns, but there were more opportu- 
nities to organise separate Jewish organisations in big cities. 

This last element, the degree to which the main host society institu- 
tions (churches, labour unions, welfare organisations, etc.) are accessi- 
ble to immigrants, appears to be a major factor in whether or not an 
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immigrant organising process emerges (Penninx & Schrover 2oor; Lu- 
cassen 2oo4). If these native institutions are willing to include newco- 
mers, immigrants will be less inclined to establish their own organisa- 
tions. However, this accessibility is difficult to measure as all kinds of 
barriers, visible and invisible, can exist. If newcomers (or certain 
groups of newcomers) are officially forbidden membership in certain 
native organisations the barrier is easily detected. But different forms 
of racism within native organisations can also cause immigrants to feel 
unwelcome. These implicit barriers are less easy to detect but can be as 
powerful as the more explicit ones. This should alert us to not underes- 
timate the less explicit obstructions to immigrants joining native orga- 
nisations. 

Another important element that affects the opportunity structure in 
a host society is the approach of the authorities toward immigrants in 
general and their organisations in particular: the political opportunity 
structure. Authorities in host societies may forbid, condone or stimulate 
immigrant organisations or some of their activities by the implementa- 
tion of all kinds of policy measurements (Penninx & Schrover 2001; 
Schrover & Vermeulen 2005). This attitude is strongly related to the in- 
stitutional position of newcomers in the host society. Some countries 
conceive of immigrants as temporary foreign residents (as in Germany 
until recently). In these countries, immigrants remain foreigners and 
the state restricts its integrating role to legal procedures. Organisational 
activities of immigrants will be mostly conceived as undesirable or irre- 
levant. In contrast, there are countries that consider themselves to be 
multicultural societies. Immigrants here have easier means of identify- 
ing with their nationality and the organisational activities of immi- 
grants will be regarded as helpful in the process of integration and are 
therefore actively supported (financially or in other ways). The Nether- 
lands has been (also until recently) an example of this more liberal 
multicultural approach. 

The political opportunity structure has been used extensively by 
scholars engaged in social movement research. The POS model has 
also been successfully used to explain the collective action and associa- 
tional behaviour of immigrants. Several studies have shown that the 
political opportunity structure is probably the most important explana- 
tory factor for the emergence, persistence and development of immi- 
grant organisations (Koopmans & Statham 2000: 31-36; Koopmans & 
Statham 2003: 207-208; Rijkschroeff & Duyvendak 2004: 26-27). We 
will therefore describe the POS model further in the next section in or- 
der to explain the extent and direction in which the political opportu- 
nity structure in host societies may influence the immigrant organising 
process. 
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The political opportunity structure (POS) model 


The political opportunity structure model assumes that collective action 
is governed by external events, by the availability of external resources 
and opportunities for group action. This model was developed by social 
movement researchers who became interested in the important role of 
formal organisations in the development of insurgent consciousness 
(Minkoff 2001). Groups with many formal organisations were found to 
be more ready for collective action than less organised groups. The 
question then became how to explain the different levels of formal or- 
ganisation among these groups. In answer, POS theorists have focused 
on the resources needed for collective action: organisational founders 
must acquire the basic resources in order to establish a formal organi- 
sation. These basic organisational resources are, according to Stinch- 
combe (and we follow his suggestion in this study): wealth, power and 
legitimacy. Without these basic resources, an organising process will 
not take form (Stinchcombe 1965: 146-147). 

Political opportunity researchers believe that the main organisational 
resources are found outside the direct circle of the mobilizing group. 
Insurgent groups need to draw resources from their environment as a 
precondition for mobilization, particularly those groups which tend to 
control few resources of their own (as is the case for many immigrant 
groups that have arrived recently) (McAdam 1982; Koopmans & Sta- 
tham 2000). The political opportunity structure approach places social 
movements within their political context. External opportunity struc- 
tures are directly related to the extent to which powerful groups, in- 
cluding governments, are vulnerable or receptive to new claims made 
by groups marginal to the political system. The primary determinants 
of any group's mobilization are its degree of organisation, its interest 
in possible interactions with other contenders, the current opportu- 
nities for such interactions and the amount of repression to which the 
group is subjected (Tilly 1978; McAdam 1982; Kriesi, Koopmans, Duy- 
vendak and Guigni 1995; Tarrow 1998). 

The political opportunity model predicts that the level of group mo- 
bilization (and organisation) will be a direct outcome of the structure 
of political institutions and the configuration of political power in a gi- 
ven society. Changes in the external opportunities or constraints to mo- 
bilize can spur or inhibit group action, as changes in the external poli- 
tical opportunity structure provide external incentives for people to cre- 
ate, develop or dissolve an organisation. These external incentives 
directly affect the expectations for success or failure among people, and 
this will either increase or decrease their associational behaviour (Tar- 
row 1998: 76-77; Koopmans & Statham 2000: 32). 
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According to the POS model, organisations are created to take advan- 
tage of political and institutional opportunities. In other words, if 
powerful groups change their attitude toward politically marginal 
groups and become more receptive to their claims, the marginal 
groups will respond to this opportunity by stepping up group action 
and founding more organisations. Or the other way around: if powerful 
groups become less receptive to the claims of marginal groups, fewer 
organisations will be founded. 

In the political opportunity model special emphasis is given to the 
role of the state and important institutions, such as labour unions, 
churches, and the main native organisations, in the organising pro- 
cess. A major concern is whether or not these large social structures 
include outsiders and newcomers in their organisations or provide op- 
portunities for outsiders and newcomers to organise themselves. To il- 
lustrate this with an example related to immigrant organisations we 
can look at the different approaches of the German and Dutch autho- 
rities toward immigrant organisations in recent history. German poli- 
ticians have not taken an active approach to supporting immigrant or- 
ganisations or to including them in the political system, which re- 
flects their general approach toward immigrants in their country. The 
Dutch government, on the other hand, has officially recognised immi- 
grant organisations, introduced state subsidies for immigrant organi- 
sations and given their leaders an important role in shaping and im- 
plementing integration policies. This approach has positively influ- 
enced the external resources for immigrant organisations in the 
Netherlands. Scholars using the political opportunity structure model 
would strongly expect that, due to the increase in external resources, 
immigrants will show a much higher level of organisational activity 
in the Netherlands than in Germany. The external opportunity to or- 
ganise in terms of money, state recognition and policy influence is 
much greater in the Dutch context than in the German. Especially 
important is the point at which the Dutch state changed its attitude 
toward immigrant organisations, as this can be seen as an opening 
up of the political opportunities for immigrant organisations. This 
change in the political environment positively affected the expecta- 
tions for organisational success among immigrant groups and there- 
fore more organisations would be expected right after this external 
shift. According to the POS model, opportunities for collective action 
stem from the attitude of the elite rather than from the immigrants 
themselves. 

In other words, the political opportunity structure in a host society 
(arrow 7 in Figure 2.1) increases the supply of immigrant organisations 
if the authorities in the receiving society display a positive attitude to- 
ward immigrants and their organisations; on the other hand, a nega- 
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tive attitude on the part of the authorities will decrease the supply of 
these organisations. 

The way in which a host society influences the demand for immi- 
grant organisations can also be rather powerful (arrow 6). Politicians 
from the host society can stimulate ethnic mobilization by defining the 
legitimate actors or by discussing sensitive political issues (for exam- 
ple, whether or not Muslim girls are allowed to wear headscarves at 
schools). By doing this, they increase immigrant constituencies and in- 
crease the demand for immigrant organisations. Another example is 
related to the accessibility of the main native institutions for immi- 
grants. If this accessibility is great, the demand for immigrant organi- 
sations decreases. This process is also referred to as the ‘crowding out 
effect’ of host society institutions (Schover & Vermeulen 2005). If host 
society institutions display strong attention for immigrant issues, the 
demand for immigrant organisations may decrease, as immigrants 
may assume that their concerns are being addressed satisfactorily by 
established public institutions (Minkoff 1995: 81). On the other hand, 
if the barriers to entering established host society organisations are 
high and these organisations do not show any consideration for immi- 
grant issues, the demand for immigrant organisations may increase. 


While it is important to consider all the factors and relationships in- 
volved, some factors appear to be more influential than others accord- 
ing to the existing literature. We will therefore focus in this study on 
five relationships (arrows 1, 2 and 5, 6, 7). In other words, we will look 
at how the immigration process and the character of the immigrant po- 
pulation influence the demand for immigrant organisations (arrows 1 
and 2), analyse the influences of the host and sending societies on the 
immigrant organising process (arrows 5, 6 and 7) and look at ways in 
which the political opportunity structure in the host society influences 
the demand for immigrant organisations (arrow 6). 

In this chapter we have identified the main factors of the immigrant 
organising process as they are laid out in the literature on immigra- 
tion. This body of literature is, however, inconclusive about the relative 
importance of the various factors and how their influence changes over 
time (mainly because of a lack of comparative research). In order to as- 
sess these influences, including the time dimension, we need more 
theoretical reflection on the emergence and persistence of organisa- 
tions and to compare the organising processes of different groups. The 
next chapter provides this additional theoretical reflection by describing 
the organisational ecology model. After that, we will formulate a model 
that captures the complete immigrant organising process. 


3 Ecological perspectives on the immigrant 
organising process 


Introduction 


The previous chapter describes the approaches taken by immiəgration 
studies and the political opportunity structure model in analysing the 
origins of the immigrant organising process. This has led to the identi- 
fication of two sets of explanatory factors: factors related to the immi- 
grant group (group-related factors) and factors related to the receiving 
society (political opportunity structure in the host society). This chapter 
introduces a third set of factors: ecological factors. The organisational 
ecology model looks at the more general processes that shape the exis- 
tence and structure of organisations. In addition, it considers how 
these processes vary over time, making it an appropriate starting point 
for a model that explains the emergence and persistence of the organis- 
ing process among immigrant groups (Minkoff 1995: 3). 

Ecologists believe that the organising processes of groups are not 
just influenced by external factors (such as group- or host society-re- 
lated factors), but that internal dynamics play an important role, too. 
Internal dynamics are the ways in which organisations and organisers 
influence each other. According to the ecological model, organisations 
are not isolated entities but can only exist and develop because there 
are other organisations like them. This applies to all types of organisa- 
tions: business, institutional, federational, and also small voluntary or- 
ganisations like immigrant associations. Organisational ecologists are 
especially interested in the emergence of new types of organisations, 
which are unfamiliar in a society. As immigrant organisations are by 
definition new organisations in a host society, the ecological model of- 
fers many useful concepts and insights to help us to better understand 
the structural determinants of the immigrant organising process. This 
chapter introduces the ecological model and then explains how this 
study intends to combine this model with the explanatory factors de- 
rived from the immigration and POS literature, as described in the pre- 
vious chapter. 
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The organisational ecology model 


Organisational ecologists study the changing effects of environmental 
selection processes on organisational populations, or as one of the 
main organisational ecological studies explains: 


An ecology of organisations seeks to understand how social conditions 
affect the rates at which new organisations and new organisational 
forms arise, the rate at which organisations change forms, and the rate 
at which organisations and forms die out. In addition to focusing on 
the effects of social, economic, and political systems on these rates, an 
ecology of organisations also emphasizes the dynamics that take place 
within organisational populations. (Hannan & Freeman 1989:7) 


This statement shows that organisational ecologists focus on several 
key characteristics of organisations and are especially interested in 
rates of change. So they not only consider the total number of organi- 
sations but also the founding and dissolving rates per year because 
these provide crucial information on the development of organising 
processes. Secondly, ecologists study the population of organisations; 
they are not interested in the process of change at the individual level. 
Thirdly, the organisational ecology model takes a different approach 
from other organisational models by focusing primarily (though not 
completely) on the dynamics within groups of organisations rather than 
on the external conditions that might influence the emergence and per- 
sistence of new organisations. In addition, they differentiate between 
new and older, more established organisational populations. 

Ecologists believe that the establishment of a new organisational 
form, which is completely new and therefore unfamiliar in society, has a 
particular dynamic. Two problems are most urgent for completely new 
organisational populations. First, organisational founders must develop 
effective routines for their new organisations under uncertain condi- 
tions; there are no role model organisations that can serve as an organi- 
sational template. Second, new organisations must establish ties with an 
environment that may not understand or appreciate their existence (Al- 
drich 1999: 228). The founders of these new organisations have to prove 
that society has a specific use for their organisations, in other words they 
have to prove the legitimacy of their organisational form (as mentioned 
in the previous chapter, legitimacy is one of the three basic organisa- 
tional resources). This legitimisation process applies to voluntary orga- 
nisations, but also to business organisations (shops, industries) and to 
large institutions. For example, when the first car factories were 
founded, managers had to find ways to convince the public that their 
products were valuable. Some people perceived automobiles as danger- 
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ous and useless. It was difficult to set up additional factories as long as 
automobiles were not recognised as a viable and safe means of trans- 
portation, and it was hard to find investment money, get permission to 
build factories or sell products through established outlets. However 
this all changed as soon as the value of the product was recognised by 
a substantial number of costumers. Automobiles became popular and 
familiar, which then made it easier to set up new factories, mainly be- 
cause the legitimacy of the product had been established. This legitimi- 
sation process plays an important role in the ecological model. 

Ecologists believe that internal dynamics determine the founding 
rate of future organisations in any organisational population. They 
mean by this that the total number of organisations within a particular 
organisational population will determine the possibility of people estab- 
lishing a new organisation. The total number of organisations in a po- 
pulation is referred to as the “density' in the population (Hannan & 
Freeman 1989: 129-131). Density has important implications for the de- 
gree to which organisations are considered legitimate in society. If 
there are few organisations in a given population (low density), because 
the organisational population has just recently been established, new 
organisations within this population have to struggle to gain legiti- 
macy. This has everything to do with the fact that society is not yet fa- 
miliar with this organisational form (as illustrated in the example of 
the automobile factories). New organisations foster the legitimacy of 
the entire group of organisations. This means that the pioneers of the 
automobile industry were pleased when others joined them by opening 
a new factory; this increased the familiarity of the product and there- 
fore the legitimacy of their own organisation improved. Once the num- 
ber of organisations increases, the struggle for legitimacy becomes less 
intense and the cost of starting a new organisation becomes lower. This 
clears the path for more similar organisations. To stick with the exam- 
ple, when people became used to cars and interested in buying one, 
factories no longer had to convince costumers or investors of the use- 
fulness of their product. 

Organisational ecologists therefore believe that the founding rate of 
new organisations is strongly related to the total number of existing or- 
ganisations in the population (the density). The higher the total num- 
ber of organisations, the more new organisations will be founded. 
However, at the same time, growth in the number of organisations will 
also intensify competition. At first this has no effect on the organisa- 
tions, but eventually the competition increases to the point that found- 
ing rates decrease and more organisations are dissolved. The term “car- 
rying capacity’ is introduced here to describe this process. The carrying 
capacity is the number of organisations a population can sustain under 
given environmental conditions. 
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One of the main hypotheses of the ecological model is, therefore, 
that in the first phase of the organising process of any new form, new 
organisations help to establish legitimacy, but in later phases new orga- 
nisations become a threat to other organisations because they heighten 
competition. The ecological proposition is therefore that density in- 
creases founding rates at a decreasing rate. Depicted in a diagram, the fail- 
ure rates of organisations plotted against the density within the popula- 
tion takes the shape of an upside-down U over the history of any popu- 
lation (Hannan & Freeman 1989: 272). 

In relation to the process of creating new organisations, there is also 
the matter of “the liability of newness’, a concept that Stinchcombe in- 
troduced in his essay in 1965. He is referring to the general phenom- 
enon that new organisations fail at higher rates than older organisa- 
tions. The most important reason for this is that it costs time and en- 
ergy to build a solid organisational structure. An organisation needs 
coordination skills and routines, which are only developed by repeated 
interaction (North 1990: 74). However participants in a new organisa- 
tion are often strangers to each other, skills cannot be learned from 
more experienced members, and routines have yet to arise. Further- 
more, the element of trust is more complicated and fragile in a new or- 
ganisation than in older ones. It takes time to build trust with other 
participants, but also with customers of the organisation. All these 
points are reasons why new organisations show higher failure rates 
than older organisations (Stinchcombe 1965: 148-150; Aldrich 1999: 
228-231). 

Because routines develop slowly, the chance that internal change will 
occur within organisations is low. Moreover, once standards of proce- 
dure have become established in an organisation the costs of change 
increase greatly (Hannan & Freeman 1989: 138). Ecologists claim 
therefore that organisations tend toward inertia, which makes them 
more likely to disband rather than to change. This implies that change 
in an organisational population occurs through the competitive replace- 
ment of less successful organisations by more successful ones and not 
by an older organisation changing its structure or goals (Minkoff 1995: 
6). 

Change also does not come so easily at the level of the organisational 
population. Again, once the population is established, the cost of 
change increases greatly. This means that the founding phase of an or- 
ganisational form sets the stage for its further development. The orga- 
nisational forms tend to incorporate and retain packages of characteris- 
tics that were common in society when the form emerged (Stinch- 
combe 1965: 153; Hannan & Freeman 1989: 16). This can cause 
organisational forms to have often outdated characteristics which are 
not very useful from a pragmatic point of view yet are retained because 
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of their past success. As Stinchcombe points out:‘If the YMCA were or- 
ganised now, it would very likely be a secular agency more similar to 
the mental health movement’ (Stinchcombe 1965: 160). 


Immigrant organisations and the ecological model 


American sociologist Debra Minkoff has used the ecological model to 
analyse the emergence and development of minority and women's or- 
ganisations in the United States. She demonstrates that minority orga- 
nisations (including immigrant associations) are indeed influenced by 
interorganisational dynamics of competition and legitimisation. The 
number of active organisations (density) is related significantly to the 
founding rate of new minority organisations, as predicted by the orga- 
nisational ecology model. Her analysis of women’s and minority orga- 
nisations in the United States shows that density dependence is an im- 
portant mechanism that drives the process of legitimacy: 


Just as organisers have a tendency to adopt successful organizational 
forms, so, too, do sponsors have a tendency to support them. Initial 
growth in the organizational population can thus be determinant in 
setting up the legitimacy of the organizational form. In addition to a 
straightforward modeling effect, legitimation may be related to the visi- 
bility of specific organizational forms. The more prevalent organiza- 
tions are, the more likely they are to be noticed and accepted as valid 
actors. (Minkoff 1995: 123) 


In fact an ecological dynamic comes into effect in which organisational 
efforts become less vulnerable to changes in external conditions. This 
means that, although individual organisations may come and go, the 
organisational structure of the group remains to a large extent stable. 
As Minkoff puts it: “The density of activity protects organizers from 
shifts in the institutional winds’ (Minkoff 1995: 124). In the beginning 
of the organising process the structure of an organisational population 
is decided by selection processes (the most successful organisations are 
used as a template for future organisations). Once the structure of the 
organisational population (in terms of types of organisations, interorga- 
nisational networks, etc.) is established it becomes very difficult to 
change the shape of the organisational population through the influ- 
ences of external factors. This means that external forces are most in- 
fluential in the beginning of an organising process. During the next 
phases ecological dynamics become stronger and prevent external fac- 
tors from having an effect. For immigrant organisations this means 
that in the beginning of the organising process the different explana- 
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tory factors (described in the previous chapter) determine the emer- 
gence, structure and first phase of the immigrant organisational popu- 
lation, but as the settlement process evolves, the influence of these fac- 
tors becomes weaker. Internal dynamics cause the immigrant organisa- 
tional population to remain constant in terms of the total number of 
organisations, the distribution in types of organisations and the interor- 
ganisational relationships. Once the legitimacy of the most successful 
organisational form in the immigrant organisational population is es- 
tablished things do not change as quickly. 

Minkoff also states that although these ecological processes set the 
context for the emergence and rate of expansion of minority organisa- 
tions, ecological dynamics do not completely govern the ability of 
groups to mobilise resources and start new activities. Institutional and 
political opportunities, and the ways groups utilise them, must not be 
ignored. In fact, Minkoff asserts that it is precisely the combination of 
institutional and ecological factors that explains the complete develop- 
ment of minority organisations in the United States. “Institutional and 
organizational processes of legitimation are central to the logic of both 
organizational formation and survival (Minkoff 1995: 122). Our study 
uses a similar combination of ecological and institutional factors and 
predicts that processes of legitimisation are also central in the forma- 
tion and survival of immigrant organisations in Amsterdam and Ber- 
lin. 

Other scholars have argued that because of the institutional embedd- 
edness of immigrant organisations, they are very vulnerable to the re- 
cognition, both official and unofficial, of national and local authorities. 
Political and institutional events bear strongly on the development of 
these immigrant organisations. The host state often acts as a catalyst 
for ethnic mobilisation. State policies may unintentionally stimulate 
ethnic mobilisation by triggering a resurgence of ethnic markers or by 
assigning a status to immigrant groups (Olzak 1983). The state defines 
to a large extent the legitimate actors within the field of organisations 
and has therefore the power to provide legitimisation to certain immi- 
grant groups or specific immigrant organisations (Kasinitz 1992). This 
means that to understand the complete immigrant organising process 
we cannot simply refer to the internal organisational dynamics but 
must include external factors as well. By external factors we mean the 
explanatory factors described in the previous chapter: the group-related 
factors and the political opportunity structure in a host society 
(although again the influence of these external forces will be probably 
most strong in the beginning of the immigrant organising process). 
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Legitimacy and competition 


In the ecological model (and the POS model) the concepts of legiti- 
macy and competition play an important role. We will therefore briefly 
elaborate on the definition of legitimisation and how we intend to ap- 
proach the concept of legitimacy and competition for the study of im- 
migrant organisations. 

Legitimisation is the generalised belief that the actions of an organi- 
sation are desirable, suitable and appropriate within a social system 
(Suchman 1995; Aldrich rooo: 229-230). As Suchman explains: “When 
one says that a certain pattern of behaviour possesses legitimacy, one 
asserts that some group of observers as a whole, accepts or supports 
what those observers perceive to be the behavioural pattern, as a whole 
— despite reservations that any single observer might have about any 
single behavior’ (Suchman 1995: 574). Aldrich (1999: 229-230) distin- 
guishes two types of legitimacy: ‘cognitive legitimacy’ and ‘sociopoliti- 
cal legitimacy’. Cognitive legitimacy refers to the acceptance of a new 
kind of organisation by the general public as a taken-for-granted fea- 
ture of society. As more organisations of a certain type emerge and the 
public becomes faithful consumers of the products of the organisa- 
tions, the cognitive legitimacy for this organisational type increases. 
People perceive the organisations not only as more worthy, but also as 
more meaningful, more predictable, and more deserving of trust 
(Suchman 1995: 195). Cognitive legitimacy — the taken-for-granted type 
of legitimacy — is the type mostly referred to in ecological studies (Bar- 
ron 1998: 209). 

Sociopolitical legitimacy, on the other hand, refers to the acceptance 
by ‘key stakeholders’ in society (such as government officials, public 
opinion and opinion leaders) that a certain type of organisation repre- 
sents an acceptable and appropriate organisational form (Aldrich 1999: 
247-256). In order to increase sociopolitical legitimacy, organisers must 
find ways of adapting to existing norms and laws and at the same time 
win the approval of the powerful groups. This can be achieved through 
strategic action by which organisers attempt to alter generally accepted 
norms and values. Sociopolitical legitimacy is rarely won by new orga- 
nisations acting on their own. Organisers must cooperate with other or- 
ganisations in the emergent population to increase sociopolitical legiti- 
macy, which will allow them to speak with one voice and strengthen 
their claim. This type of legitimacy is the one most referred to in politi- 
cal opportunity studies. 

Applying this framework to a population of immigrant organisations 
one can state that these types of organisations must, on the one hand, 
increase their cognitive legitimacy as a group by expanding the total 
number of immigrant organisations, thereby making the organisations 
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known to a larger public. This will enhance their visibility in the host 
society as a new type of organisation that should be accepted and even- 
tually appreciated. In addition, immigrant organisations have to win 
the recognition of their own immigrant community members since 
they are the anticipated clients for their activities. It is by expanding 
the total number of organisations and making clear that their products 
are useful to immigrants that the organisations can increase their cog- 
nitive legitimacy within the immigrant community. The enhancement 
of sociopolitical legitimacy, on the other hand, asks for a different strat- 
egy. Immigrant organisations must collaborate and engage in collective 
action to win the acceptance and approval of host state authorities. By 
creating a strong coalition they can persuade authorities that their ac- 
tivities are useful and appropriate within the existing social-political 
system. 

Cognitive legitimacy is most important for new organisations in the 
first phase of an organising process. Sociopolitical issues arise in later 
phases when organisational activities break cultural frames or collide 
with laws and policy regulation (Aldrich 1999: 259). Legitimacy is not 
a commodity to be possessed or directly exchanged but is more a con- 
dition of the organisational population. However, legitimate organisa- 
tional activities can be exchanged by organisations and organisers. 

Some organisational populations have more difficulty acquiring cog- 
nitive and sociopolitical legitimacy than others. Business organisations, 
for example, may produce useful products that almost immediately 
grant them cognitive legitimacy; people recognise the usefulness of the 
products, which can be easily integrated into daily life. Other types of 
organisations are less able to produce such clear results. Consider for 
example public schools or hospitals which cannot easily demonstrate 
objectively what the end results of their activities are (a healthier com- 
munity or better educated pupils?). These institutions will therefore 
adopt the façade of modern bureaucratic design to project visible evi- 
dence of their trustworthiness (as a way to acquire and maintain cogni- 
tive legitimacy) (Knoke 2001: 50). 


In addition to legitimacy we must also consider the concept of competi- 
tion. Competitive dynamics among voluntary organisations are differ- 
ent from those seen among business firms, mainly because organisa- 
tions generate a different kind of product than firms. Voluntary organi- 
sations compete primarily for people’s time, as people can belong to 
more than one organisation. In addition, not all types of organisations 
compete for the same members. A youth association, for instance, does 
not recruit among the same members as an organisation for the elderly 
while a sports association does compete heavily with a youth organisa- 
tion. In general, specialist organisations do not compete intensely with 
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other organisations, and the larger more general organisations do. For 
example, a church organisation competes for the time of its members 
with almost all other types of voluntary organisations (youth, elderly, 
female, sports and social); elderly organisations, on the other hand, re- 
cruit members from such a specific niche in the community that they 
compete almost with no other organisation (McPherson 1983: 525-527). 
The work of McPherson illustrates that in some cases an increase in 
the total number of voluntary organisations does not automatically 
mean more competition. It depends on the goals and activities of the 
organisations. 

A general question that follows is how to structure the activities of 
an organisation. Should organisations provide many activities them- 
selves or should they specialise? The answer (according to transaction 
cost theory, which addresses this issue) depends on the real or per- 
ceived transaction costs. In a competitive market the most efficient pro- 
duction process takes place within organisations: they lower the costs 
of doing business. It is valuable for individuals to establish a firm or to 
work for one as this allows them to do business more effectively than 
if they were to carry out the transactions or activity alone. The addi- 
tional value provided by the organisation overrides the trouble of hav- 
ing set up the organisation. Transaction cost theory explains that orga- 
nisations tend to expand in size until the cost of conducting a transac- 
tion exceeds the cost of acquiring the same exchange in the open 
market. This means that if an organisation becomes too large it be- 
comes too costly because all the different parts of the organisation need 
resources to function properly. Smaller organisations will be able to 
compete with these large organisations because they can provide speci- 
fic services with fewer and lower costs. Consider, for example, a large 
car assembly factory, in which spray-panting the car must precede in- 
stalling car windows. Because these activities should be done separately 
they are actually segregated socially and spatially into different work 
units (Knoke, 2001: 59-61). Other operations can be handled by com- 
pletely different organisations (for instance, manufacturing and instal- 
ling the car radio). An organisation that wants to produce everything it- 
self will become so large and uncontrollable that smaller organisations 
will be able to produce parts of the product for less cost. 

For immigrant organisations similar reasoning can be applied. An 
immigrant organisation exists because it offers something that indivi- 
dual immigrants are not able to provide. This additional value should 
be greater than the costs of establishing the organisation. The immi- 
grant organisation needs to have a clear functionality for its founders 
and users, otherwise it would not be beneficial to start the organisa- 
tion. The organisational surplus must also be large enough to over- 
come the “free rider’ problem which all organisations participating in 
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collective activities face. Free riders benefit from the organisational ef- 
forts of others without themselves contributing much to the situation. 
What is important to note here is that setting up organisations does 
cost something and if there are no beneficial results, immigrant asso- 
ciations will not emerge. However, if an immigrant organisation be- 
comes too large (providing a wide variety of different services) smaller 
immigrant organisations will be able to compete and more of these 
can be expected to develop. 


One of the main problems of looking at legitimisation and competition 
dynamics is that they are difficult to measure. How can we, for in- 
stance, determine the level of legitimacy (cognitive or sociopolitical) of 
a certain population of organisations? Ecologists assume that legiti- 
macy can be measured by looking at the mere density in an organisa- 
tional population (the more organisations exist, the higher the degree 
of legitimacy for the entire organisational population). Critics regard 
this as an imprecise measurement that fails to capture the full com- 
plexity of legitimisation and competition processes (Zucker 1989). In 
this study we will not attempt to provide precise measurements of the 
degree of organisational legitimacy but rather find it more useful to 
look at the factors that may influence cognitive and sociopolitical legiti- 
macy. Which external (changes in the political opportunity structure) 
or internal (increasing the total number of immigrant organisations) 
factors may influence the legitimacy of immigrant organisations and 
do we see the expected results in the development of the immigrant or- 
ganising process? In other words, we avoid precise measurements of 
the level of legitimacy but focus instead on mechanisms that may in- 
fluence the legitimacy of immigrant organisations and on phenomena 
that are influenced by organisational legitimacy (higher founding rates, 
for example). 


Interorganisational networks 


The description of the organisational ecology model also indicates that 
ecologists emphasise the importance of resource acquirement for the 
establishment of organisations, or as Hannan and Freeman state: 
‘Creating an organization means mobilizing several kinds of scarce re- 
sources’ (Hannan & Freeman 1989: 71). In this sense, the ecological 
approach is similar to the political opportunity structure model, in 
which the resource mobilisation process also plays a crucial role in the 
emergence and persistence of organisations. Organisations mobilise 
the main organisational resources (wealth, legitimacy and power) in 
many ways, however both models affirm that interorganisational rela- 
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tionships play a crucial role in this process. Interorganisational rela- 
tionships are the engine of an expanding organisational population. 
They make sure that new organisations provide the necessary resources 
and that legitimate activities can be used by organisations other than 
just the large and powerful ones. Through interorganisational relation- 
ships resources are exchanged, successful routines are transferred, 
communication networks are established and trust can spread through- 
out the organisational population. All these elements are needed if the 
organisational population is to expand and persist. 

In addition, Knoke (2oor: 63) states that an organisational network 
analysis has the potential for bringing together many dimensions of or- 
ganisational behaviour (and theoretical models) into one comprehensive 
perspective. We support this view and believe that an organisational net- 
work analysis enables us to better illustrate the way in which the differ- 
ent explanatory factors (derived from the immigration, POS and ecology 
models) can be brought together into one model that explains the im- 
migrant organising process. Chapter 5 of this study focuses explicitly on 
the interorganisational relationships between Turkish organisations in 
Amsterdam and Berlin and there we will explain the nature and mean- 
ing of these relationships further. Below we briefly introduce the impor- 
tance of such relationships for any organising process, according to the 
ecological and political opportunity structure model. 

Ecologists position interorganisational relationships at the centre of 
legitimisation and competition processes. Organisations are dependent 
on other, similar organisations in order to increase the cognitive legiti- 
macy of the entire organisational population. As soon as more organi- 
sations of a certain type appear, an internal dynamic between them 
comes into effect. Organisers meet each other, they may help in estab- 
lishing other organisations with which they feel an affinity, or they 
may compete with those organisations for which they feel resentment 
(either way, an interorganisational relationship is established). Organi- 
sational populations in which the members are more closely intercon- 
nected may experience faster growth rates and higher carrying capaci- 
ties, mainly because they are better able to allocate resources through- 
out the entire population. Ironically, although individual organisation's 
growth opportunities may be hindered by interorganisational relation- 
ships, these same relationships may expand the growth of the entire or- 
ganisational population. Weaker organisations are assisted by the larger 
and stronger (often older) organisations thereby improving their survi- 
val chances, which eventually results in a higher carrying capacity for 
the whole population (Knoke 2001: 71). In addition, strongly intercon- 
nected organisational populations may be better able to acquire socio- 
political legitimacy as they are better able to speak with one voice (Al- 
drich 1999: 321). 
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The political opportunity model also finds interorganisational net- 
wotks to be crucial elements in resource mobilisation processes for col- 
lective action. The political opportunity model considers the degree of 
organisation, including the number of interorganisational relation- 
ships, as one of the primary determinants of any group's mobilisation. 
This means that groups that have an extended and connected organisa- 
tional structure are more inclined to political protest than unorganised 
groups. Consider, for instance, the black protest movement in the Uni- 
ted States in the sixties. The black church was the main institutional 
force behind this movement: nearly all black protest organisations were 
closely associated with the church. The church supplied the protest or- 
ganisations with communication networks, organisational leaders, or- 
ganised masses, finances, legitimacy and a safe environment in which 
to operate (Morris 1986). In other words, small black protest organisa- 
tions could only survive through their relationships with other black or- 
ganisations, and these relationships functioned as a way to acquire ba- 
sic organisational resources. In fact, the population of black protest or- 
ganisations emerged and developed thanks to these interorganisational 
relationships. 

Knoke (2001: 65) distinguishes four functions of interorganisational 
relationships, which also can be used in the study of the immigrant or- 
ganising process. The first function has already been described: it facil- 
itates the allocation of resources throughout the population. Secondly, 
these relationships function as information and communication net- 
works between organisations. Thirdly, interorganisational relationships 
indicate power relations between the organisations of a population: 
asymmetrical interactions allow one organisation to control another or- 
ganisation’s behaviour. Finally, he mentions sentimental attachments 
as an originator for interorganisational relationships. Emotional affilia- 
tions among individuals may create solidarity among the organisations, 
which results in obligations of mutual assistance and support. In 
Chapter 5 we will focus on these four functions of interorganisational 
relationships to make better sense of how the group-related factors, po- 
litical opportunity structures and internal ecological dynamics influ- 
ence the organising process of Turks in Amsterdam and Berlin. 


Toward a model for the immigrant organising process 


Ecologists and political opportunity theorists would both claim there is 
nothing specific about immigrant organisations and that it is the avail- 
ability of organisational resources that determines whether or not im- 
migrant organisations are established. Once the population of immi- 
grant organisations has been set up, either internal or external dy- 
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namics then determine the founding and dissolving rates of new im- 
migrant organisations and the distribution into types of organisations 
or interorganisational networks. Both these perspectives (including the 
work of Minkoff) neglect the fact that immigrant organisations do in- 
deed have a specific character and background. These organisations are 
founded by people who come from a society in which the social and 
cultural environment is often different from their new host society. 
Group-related factors are, as described in Chapter 2, one of the main 
impetuses for the emergence and persistence of the immigrant orga- 
nising process. In other words, the theoretical models described so far 
deal primarily with the supply side (acquiring the basic organisational 
resources) of immigrant organisations and have neglected somewhat 
(though not completely) the demand side. These models presume that 
the associational demand among immigrants is rather predisposed and 
therefore static. The previous chapter has illustrated however that the 
demand for immigrant organisations evolves during the settlement 
process and that the main group-related factors are responsible for this 
changing demand. A model that captures the immigrant organising 
process needs therefore to combine the explanatory factors mentioned 
in immigration studies with the more theoretical organisational mod- 
els, as illustrated in Figure 3.1. This figure looks very similar to the fig- 
ure presented in the previous chapter. The only difference is that the 
box internal organisational dynamics (ecological factors) is included. 


Figure 3.1 illustrates that the three sets of explanatory factors (group-re- 
lated, host society and ecological factors) each influence the immigrant 
organising process in their own way. The ecological factors influence 
the organising process independent of the supply and demand side. In- 
ternal organisational dynamics do influence the resources for the im- 
migrant organising process (for example, an increasing density can 
cause an increase in legitimacy — one of the basic organisational re- 
sources), however this does not necessarily mean that the supply or de- 
mand for immigrant organisations is directly influenced. The ecologi- 
cal factors start working only after the immigrant founders have estab- 
lished their first immigrant organisations (at that time the supply and 
demand sides had already been influenced by the other explanatory fac- 
tors, otherwise the immigrant organising process would not have origi- 
nated). The group-related factors mainly influence the demand for im- 
migrant organisations, and the supply side of the immigrant organis- 
ing process is primarily determined by the political opportunity 
structure in the host society. 

We expect that group-related factors are the most determining factor 
in the first phase of the immigrant organising process. The immigra- 
tion process results in an increasing demand for separate immigrant 
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Figure 3.1 Model for the organising process of immigrant groups 
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organisations. The collective identity of the immigrant group is strong 
and encourages the establishment of new immigrant organisations. In 
addition, immigrants are in need of a safe environment that guards 
them from hostility within the host society. Immigrant organisations 
offer this secure surrounding, which is another motivation for the es- 
tablishment of new immigrant organisations. As the settlement pro- 
cess evolves we expect a decreasing and shifting influence from these 
group-related factors. The connection between the country of origin 
and the immigrant community becomes weaker and the second gen- 
eration displays a less ethnically based organisational demand. 

We expect that the political opportunity structure in the host society 
is most influential in the second phase of the immigrant organising 
process. At first the immigrant organisations and the authorities in the 
host society will ignore each other as much as possible. As the immi- 
grant group stays longer in the host society, more political and social 
issues arise, and this will cause a reaction from host state authorities. 
The manner in which host authorities react determines the degree of 
political opportunity for immigrants to organise. 

We expect that ecological forces will become more and more influen- 
tial as the organising process progresses. In the beginning the results 
of internal organisational dynamics will perhaps not be very visible 
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even though they start to influence the immigrant organising process 
right after the establishment of the very first organisation. As the im- 
migrant organising process evolves ecological forces become increas- 
ingly stronger, and eventually they will protect the organisational popu- 
lation from the external shifts in the supply and demand sides. This 
will result in a continuing development of the overall structure of the 
immigrant organisational population (in terms of number, types and 
activities). The continuation and persistence of the organisational form 
is contrary to the assumption derived from immigration studies that 
the immigrant organising process slowly changes as the settlement 
process develops. 


There is one other element in Figure 3.1 that needs to be discussed to 
understand the model for the immigrant organising process. This con- 
cerns the influence of the presumed relationships, depicted by the ar- 
rows in the figure (only the six bold arrows will be discussed as these 
relationships are the focus of this study). As mentioned in the previous 
chapters, we are interested in the influence of the explanatory factors 
over time. The immigrant organising process is not constant but 
changes as the settlement process evolves. The character of the expla- 
natory factors also changes, thereby changing their influence on the 
immigrant organising process. To make this changing character of the 
factors more understandable it is useful to distinguish between con- 
stantly changing factors and factors that change once in a while, in the 
form of external shocks. 

Factors 1, 2 and 6 can be considered factors that change slowly but 
continuously. Consider, for example, the size of the immigrant group. 
This is not fixed but changes as time goes by. The same goes for the 
density of the organisational population. Organisations come and go 
all the time, so the density of the population is also regularly changing. 
In contrast, factors 3, 4 and 5 also change over time, but in the form of 
external or exogenous shocks. A shifting political opportunity structure 
may mean that the authorities suddenly take a different stand on im- 
migrant organisations, thereby changing the environmental circum- 
stances for these organisations. But these shifts occur at once, as an 
eruption, and not slowly day by day. In order to understand the influ- 
ence, both steady and shifting, of the explanatory factors on the immi- 
grant organising process, we need to take these different patterns into 
account. 


To conclude this chapter we need to ask ourselves what can we do with 
this model. The model makes visible the independent variables and po- 
tential relationships that make up the immigrant organising process. It 
provides the opportunity to explain why immigrant organisations 
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emerge, persist and evolve. It also allows for comparing the organising 
processes of different immigrant groups and explaining differences 
and similarities concerning their organisational behaviour. In this 
study we use the model to explain the influences of the different fac- 
tors and organisational models. To what extent do we see (1) ecological 
dynamics, (2) the opportunity structure in the host society or (3) the 
immigrant group-related factors determining the organising process of 
immigrants? And how does the presumed influence change over time? 
The model developed for this study enables us to compare the organis- 
ing processes of different groups in different contexts. The model pro- 
vides a clear structure that allows for a comparative research method as 
suggested by Nancy Green (1999). We will use both a divergent and 
convergent comparison to assess the influence of the factors on the or- 
ganising process and evaluate the presumed relationships over time. 
Eventually, the comparison will be used to make better sense of the 
Turkish and Surinamese organising processes. 


4 The Turkish organising process in Amsterdam 
and Berlin: numbers and types, 196o-2ooo 


Introduction 


In the following two chapters we will compare the organising process 
of Turkish immigrants in Amsterdam and Berlin over the period 1960- 
2000. This divergent comparison takes the group-related factors of the 
Turks (character of the immigrant group, immigration process and the 
influence of the country of origin) as constant. Differences between the 
Turks in both cities are explained by the different local opportunity 
structures in Amsterdam and Berlin. When similar organisational pat- 
terns do occur, these are explained by the influence of group-related 
factors on the Turkish organising process (Green 1999: 68-69). In ad- 
dition to assessing the influence of the local opportunity structure and 
the group-related factors on the emergence, persistence and develop- 
ment of formal Turkish organisations, we also evaluate the explanatory 
power of the ecological model on the Turkish organising process in 
both cities, in relation to the shifting influence of the external factors. 

The description and analysis of the Turkish organising process in 
Amsterdam and Berlin is divided into two chapters. This chapter fo- 
cuses on the emergence and development of the number and types of 
Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin. The next chapter 
deals with the interorganisational relationships between Turkish orga- 
nisations in both cities. In the two chapters the comparative element is 
the central focus of attention. Less information is provided on the spe- 
cific organisational histories of the Turkish organisations and more on 
the differences and similarities between the Turkish organising pro- 
cesses in both cities. 


The character of the Turkish immigrant group in Amsterdam and 
Berlin 


In a divergent comparison it is assumed that the character of the im- 
migrant groups is similar. This section discusses the Turkish popula- 
tions in Amsterdam and Berlin to see to what extent both groups in- 
deed have comparable characteristics. 
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Turkish immigrants in Amsterdam and Berlin have come for similar 
reasons. Since the beginning of the Turkish immigration in the early 
1960s economic reasons have been the most important. The Turks ar- 
rived in Western Europe predominantly as ‘guest workers’. Later on, po- 
litical motives increasingly became more important, although economic 
motives remained dominant. The arrival of Turks in Berlin started rela- 
tively late in comparison to the rest of Germany, but occurred in the 
same period that Turkish immigrants began to arrive in Amsterdam 
(1964-1968). Until the late 1960s Berlin was in less need of foreign 
workers, mainly because of the city’s geography. Until 1961 numerous 
refugees had been using Berlin as an entry to Western Europe, and a 
large number stayed in the city after finding work. The construction of 
the Berlin wall ended this situation, however there was not an immedi- 
ate shortage of labour. The wall negatively affected the economic situa- 
tion of Berlin and diminished the demand for workers, including for- 
eigners (Kleff 1990). It took several years, until 1968, before Berlin ex- 
perienced the first real period of labour shortage. In response, local 
authorities established an immigration policy supporting the arrival of 
guest workers from Turkey, Yugoslavia and Greece (Schwarz 1992: 121- 
124). This policy quickly resulted in the strong growth ofthe Turkish po- 
pulation in Berlin, which increased to more than 100,000 by the end of 
the 1970s and is now the largest immigrant group in the city. 

In terms of numbers, the Turkish population in Amsterdam was sig- 
nificantly smaller than the Turkish population in Berlin throughout 
the entire period under investigation. In Amsterdam the Turks are the 
third largest migrant group in the city, after the Moroccans and the 
Surinamese. Turks migrated to the Netherlands, just as in Germany, to 
help satisfy the demand for labour in the booming economy of the 
1960s. The influx of guest workers was officially halted in 1973 when, 
during the economic recession, the Dutch government, just like in Ger- 
many, imposed an immigration ban targeting all guest worker coun- 
tries. However, guest workers already in the Netherlands were entitled 
to send for their families, and many of the Turkish workers did. Family 
unification turned the Turks into a sizeable migrant population. In 
1972 around 3,000 Turks lived in Amsterdam, but the figure surpassed 
11,000 eight years later. Another consequence of family unification 
was that more Turkish women and children arrived in the 1970s and 
early 198os, modifying the group's demographic composition (as illu- 
strated in Figure 4.3). 

Figure 4.1 illustrates how much larger the Turkish population is in 
Berlin than in Amsterdam. Until 1968 the size of the populations was 
comparable, but in the seventies the difference sharply increases. In 
1980 the Turkish population of Berlin was eight times larger than in Am- 
sterdam; twenty years later this difference has decreased to less than four 
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Figure 4.1 Turkish population in Amsterdam and Berlin, 1960-2001" 
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times. However if we consider the percentage of Turks relative to the total 
population of Berlin and Amsterdam, the difference between the cities is 
less substantial. Figure 4.2 illustrates that until 1990 the percentage of 
Turks in the total population of Berlin was somewhat higher, but not as 
much as the difference in the total size of the Turkish population would 


Figure 4.2 Percentage of Turks in total population of Amsterdam and Berlin, 1970- 
2000 
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suggest. After Berlin was reunited in 1990 the percentage of Turks in the 
total population of both cities converges. 

The percentage of women within the Turkish population in Berlin is 
notably high. In the 1970s, twenty-eight percent of the guest workers 
in Germany were women, however in Berlin the figure was more than 
forty percent. This was the result of Berlins economic structure, in 
which Turkish women could easily find jobs in the early seventies 
(Schwarz 1992: 123). Figure 4.3 compares the demographic composi- 
tion of the Turkish population in Berlin and Amsterdam by looking at 
the percentage of women in the Turkish population between 1974 and 
1998. It shows that until the end of the seventies relatively more Turk- 
ish women were present in Berlin, but the difference between both ci- 
ties is certainly not as large as between Berlin and other German cities. 
As the process of family reunion unfolded the percentage of women in 
the Turkish population in Amsterdam became higher, making the de- 
mographic composition of the Turkish population in both cities in- 
creasingly similar. In fact by the end of the nineties the number is ex- 
actly the same. 

Another important issue concerns whether immigrants come from a 


Figure 4.3 Percentage of women in Turkish population in Amsterdam and Berlin, 
1974-1998 
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rural or urban region in Turkey. Immigrants from urban areas are as- 
sumed to have higher educational and occupational skills than those 
from the rural areas. Because of the lack of reliable data it is difficult 
to provide a precise comparison between the Turkish population in the 
Netherlands and Germany. However it is assumed that Germany has 
recruited Turkish immigrants with higher educational and occupa- 
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tional skills than the Netherlands (Böcker & Thränhardt 2003: 37). Re- 
search in Berlin in the early seventies showed that fifteen percent of 
Turkish immigrants had been employed in some sort of civil service 
before departure, primarily as schoolteachers. In addition, there was a 
relatively high percentage of Turkish students in Berlin, studying at 
one of the numerous universities there. An above-average percentage 
of Turkish immigrants had more than nine years of schooling. Then in 
the 198os, the percentage of low-skilled workers increased considerably 
with the arrival of Turkish immigrants from the rural areas who were 
participating in the process of family reunion (Gitmez & Wilpert 1987: 
90-92). 

Another important characteristic of the Turkish immigrant popula- 
tion in both Berlin and Amsterdam is the percentage of Kurdish peo- 
ple. An accurate figure is difficult to obtain because Kurds are not re- 
gistered as such, but we can make an educated guess. For Amsterdam 
we have only national figures. It is assumed that around sixteen per- 
cent of the Turkish population in the Netherlands is of Kurdish descent 
(Den Exter & Hessels 2003: r2). We can assume that the percentage in 
Amsterdam will not be higher than this, since the main Kurdish com- 
munities are to be found in Dutch cities other than Amsterdam (Van 
der Wal & Tax 1999: 47). The size of the Kurdish population in Berlin 
is estimated to be around 35,000 people (Greve & Cinar 1998: 22), 
which would be around twenty percent. 


So far our comparison of the Turkish populations in Amsterdam and 
Berlin show the communities to be generally similar. The most impor- 
tant difference is size: especially in the seventies, the Turkish popula- 
tion in Berlin was much larger than in Amsterdam. To conclude this 
comparison of group-related factors we need to look at the third ele- 
ment, as described in the model in Figure 3.1: the organisational influ- 
ence from the country of origin. As both immigrant groups originate 
from the same country, we expect that these influences also will be si- 
milar in Amsterdam and Berlin. 


Political and religious Turkish movements in Western Europe 


The influence from the country of origin on the associational beha- 
viour of Turkish immigrants is related primarily to the main political 
and religious movements in Turkey. A number of recent studies de- 
scribe the influence of these ideological movements on the emergence 
and development of Turkish immigrant organisations in Western Eur- 
ope (Doomernik 1991; 1995; Den Exter & Hessels 2003; Sunier 1996; 
Penninx 1980; Penninx & Schrover 2001; Gitmez & Wilpert 1987; Bilgi 
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1992; Blaschke 1985; Kleff 1990; Lemmen 2000; Cetinkaya 2000; 
Feindt-Riggers & Steinbach 1997; Özcan 1989; Ostergaard-Nielsen 
2003; Thränhardt, Dieregsweiler, Sen, Aydin & Jungk 1999; Van Heel- 
sum 2001; Thränhardt & Hunger 2000; Waldrauch & Sohler 2005). 
These studies provide a comprehensive overview of the different move- 
ments, which are described briefly below. 

The first Turkish immigrant organisations in Western Europe, 
founded in the late sixties and early seventies, were mainly leftist and 
rightist political workers’ organisations that were strongly focused on 
Turkey and on each other. The left-right political polarisation was im- 
ported from Turkey, which suffered serious political upheaval in the 
sixties and seventies. Violent conflicts between the left and the right 
were claiming an average of twenty lives a day by the end of the seven- 
ties (Toprak 1996: 94). This violent and polarized situation reflected 
the unique character of Turkish civil society. Turkey is one of the few 
countries in its region with a secularised legal system, democratic elec- 
tions and a vibrant civil society. At the same time, it is a country with a 
strong, influential military that does not hesitate to exert its power, as 
in the interventions of 1960 and 1980. Traditional Turkish politics is 
bound up with clientelism and network ties. Particularly in the 196os 
and 1970s, there was strong growth in political parties, interest groups 
and civic associations. The military coup of 1980 stifled such develop- 
ments. Civil society was sharply curtailed, many groups were banned, 
and organisational leaders and other public figures were jailed. The 
highly politicised society became depoliticised within a few years (To- 
prak 1996: 88-94; Zürcher 1995: 313-16). Turkish immigrants originat- 
ing from this society were therefore very much used to social and poli- 
tical issues being a serious and significant fact of life. 

When civic organisations were banned in Turkey in 1980 opposi- 
tional and marginal groups set up organisations abroad to resist the 
power of the Turkish state. A wide array of political and religious move- 
ments jockeyed for power in the growing Turkish communities in Wes- 
tern Europe. The major polarities were radical left versus radical right, 
Turkish versus Kurdish, Sunnis versus Alevis, and religious versus secu- 
lar. In all the organisational disputes arising from these struggles, repre- 
sentatives of the Turkish state played significant roles. The Turkish state 
founded and supported pro-state organisations, and opposition move- 
ments set up groups of their own (Ostergaard-Nielsen 2003: 63-66). 

This ideological rivalry had a dramatic impact on the establishment 
of new Turkish organisations in Western Europe. No group could af- 
ford to stay behind, hence the number of new Turkish organisations 
exploded. There were left-wing political movements and oppositional 
Turkish Islamic movements (of which the most important were 
banned in Turkey) as well as Islamic organisations that were supported 
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by the Turkish government. The emerging oppositional Islamic move- 
ments in Turkey set up their own branches in Western Europe, further- 
ing the proliferation of Turkish religious immigrant organisations. This 
competition among religious groups influenced the Turkish organising 
processes in both Amsterdam and Berlin at that time. Between 1979 
and 1983 twelve new Turkish Islamic associations were established in 
Amsterdam and ten in Berlin. In the first phases of the Turkish orga- 
nising process it was possible to categorize almost all Turkish organisa- 
tions within one of the two extreme political poles of Turkish society. 
They were either linked with the leftist Turkish workers organisations 
or they were more religiously oriented, some aligned with the extreme 
right parties (Gitmez & Wilpert 1987: 107; Fijalkowski & Gillmeister 
1997: 119). Later on, more moderate organisations were founded on 
both the left and right side of the political spectrum. 

The main groups active in establishing organisations in Western 
Europe can be categorised into several political and religious move- 
ments, representing the whole spectrum of Turkish party politics (@s- 
tergaard-Nielsen 2003: 49-63; Den Exter & Hessels 2003: 5-13). In the 
following section we will describe the main political and religious Turk- 
ish movements, which also have been the main actors in the Turkish 
organising process in Amsterdam and Berlin. 


The oppositional left-wing movement 


Turkish leftist groups are made up of both radical and more liberal 
groups. The radical side consists of many different communist splinter 
groups, some of which followed the ‘Moscow-line’ and are related to 
the Turkish Communist Party (TKP) and others that have been influ- 
enced more by other forms of communism. For instance, one of the 
largest and oldest Turkish left-wing organisations in Amsterdam is the 
Hollanda Türkiyeli İşçiler Birliği (HTIB) which initially had strong links 
to the Turkish Communist Party. In Berlin we find the Türkiye Halk 
Kültür Merkezi, a Marxist-oriented association with international ties to 
other Turkish communist organisations in Western Europe. One of the 
main Turkish liberal leftist organisations in Germany is the Sosyalde- 
mokrat Halk Dernekleri (HDF). This umbrella organisation, represent- 
ing today more than forty Turkish organisations from all over Ger- 
many, was founded in Berlin in 1977 and has strong connections with 
the Turkish Social Democratic Party. 


Right-wing organisations 


Right-wing organisations can, just as the leftist organisations, be cate- 
gorised into a radical and more moderate wing. The moderate group is 
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organised in Hür-Türk organisations, which are closely linked to the 
Turkish Adalet Party and in Germany with the Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU) (Østergaard-Nielsen 2003: 54). The extreme right-wing 
organisations are better known as Grey Wolves organisations. The term 
Grey Wolves refers to the militant and violent wing of the Turkish poli- 
tical party Milliyetgi Hareket Partisi (MHP), led by Alparslan Türkes 
until his death in 1997. The Grey Wolves movement strongly opposes 
Turkish leftist organisations, which in the seventies meant especially 
the Turkish communists and in the nineties the Kurdish Partiya Karke- 
ren Kurdistan (PKK). In Germany the Grey Wolves organisations have 
been watched intently by the authorities and since the early eighties 
several bans have been declared on them by the German Ministry of 
the Interior (Ostergaard-Nielsen 2003: 73). The Dutch authorities, on 
the other hand, have taken a more liberal approach toward these orga- 
nisations. Grey Wolves organisations in Amsterdam have even received 
state subsidies at times, as described in the next chapter. 


Kurdish organisations 


The Kurdish-Turkish conflict has a long history in Turkey, but since it 
became more violent in the 198os it has been a major factor in the or- 
ganising process of Turkish and Kurdish immigrants in Western Eur- 
ope as well. One ofthe main demands of Kurdish organisations is for 
recognition of the Kurdish people as an independent nation. Apart 
from this clear political agenda, Kurdish organisations are also engaged 
in celebrating Kurdish cultural events and studying the Kurdish lan- 
guage. Waves of violence issuing from Kurdish organisations in 1993 
led to the German authorities banning some of the most radical of 
them (Ostergaard-Nielsen 2003: 72). Despite strong pressure from the 
Turkish government, Kurdish organisations have not been banned in 
the Netherlands where the authorities have employed a laissez-faire at- 
titude toward these types of political organisations (Ostergaard-Nielsen 
2001: 275). 


Religious organisations 


After the first phase of the Turkish organising process in Western 
Europe ended, religion replaced the left-right ideological polarisation 
that had dominated immigrants’ associational behaviour (Doomernik 
1991). As the process of family reunion evolved Turkish immigrants 
began to develop an extensive religious organisational structure. Most 
Turkish immigrants were affiliated to one of the main Islamic de- 
nominations. Socially and politically these religious groups have orga- 
nised separately and they support different political parties in Turkey 
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(Ostergaard-Nielsen 2003: 55). In Germany approximately two-thirds 
of the Turks are Sunni Muslims, divided among different Sunni 
movements, and one-third are Alevis. The breakdown in the Nether- 
lands is not as clear. Alevis started their organising process in Wes- 
tern Europe relatively late. Only in the early nineties do we see the 
emergence of the first Turkish Alevi organisations; until then Alevis 
were mainly active in Turkish left-wing secular organisations (Den Ex- 
ter & Hessels 2oo3: o). The smaller number of Alevi organisations in 
Amsterdam and Berlin may be due to the fact that they have a more 
individualistic perception of Islam. There are two Alevi organisations 
in Amsterdam and five in Berlin, compared to about forty and sixty 
Sunni organisations, respectively. 

The main purpose of Turkish religious organisations is to make it 
possible for immigrants to practise Islam. They have established mos- 
ques, appointed imams, provided Koran lessons for Turkish children, 
organised pilgrimages to Mecca and set up funds for burial costs. The 
religious organisations in Germany have a significant additional goal: 
the recognition of Islam as an official religion in Germany. This has 
been an increasingly debated issue over the last two decades (Öster- 
gaard-Nielsen 2003: 57-58). 

Most Turkish Islamic immigrant organisations in Amsterdam and 
Berlin belong to one of the three main Sunni movements known in 
Turkey: the Diyanet movement, the oppositional Milli Görüs movement 
and the more spiritually guided Süleymancilar movement. While there 
are still a significant number of independent mosques in both cities 
(in Berlin, for instance, about half of the Turkish mosques are indepen- 
dent [Gesemann & Kapphan 2001: 402), these three Sunni move- 
ments have dominated the development of a religious network in both 
cities. Following is a short description of the character of the three 
movements. 

The Diyanet is named after the Presidium for Religious Affairs in 
Turkey. The organisations affiliated with the Diyanet are in direct con- 
trol of this presidium and are advocates of a state-controlled, fairly 
moderate but nationalistic form of Islam. The imams in the Diyanet 
mosques are sent and paid by the Turkish state for a period of five 
years. In the Netherlands the Diyanet is by far the largest Turkish fed- 
eration with more than 140 affiliated mosques around the country. In 
Germany the Diyanet has also developed into a very large federation 
with more than 75o affiliated members (Lemmen 2002: 34-36; Den Ex- 
ter & Hessels 2003: 6-7). Initially the Diyanet was not as influential in 
Germany as in the Netherlands, mainly because the oppositional Milli 
Görüs and the Süleymancilar group were much more active there, at- 
tracted by the bigger population. Since the Diyanet began to actively or- 
ganise in Western Europe somewhat later than the other two (in 1984), 
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they had to face stronger competition in Germany than in the Nether- 
lands (Doomernik 1991: 97-98). 

The Milli Görüs movement has been one of the most important op- 
positional forces against the influence of the Diyanet. It is considered a 
conservative movement strongly linked to the dominant religious party 
in Turkey, the Refah Party, which for the last two decades has been in 
conflict with the Turkish authorities over the future direction of Turk- 
ish Islam. The German authorities are very critical toward the activities 
of Milli Görüs organisations as they consider them to be fundamental- 
ist (Lemmen 2002: 46; Ostergaard-Nielsen 2003: 57). In the Nether- 
lands, Milli Görüs has developed somewhat independently from politi- 
cal and religious influences from either Turkey or Germany. Especially 
the groups in Amsterdam and other northern cities in the Netherlands 
have been characterised as relatively open and modern religious asso- 
ciations. However, this movement has two sides. While the leadership 
is open for dialog with the authorities and expresses modern opinions 
on integration and religious matters, there is a large portion of the 
Milli Görüs constituency that is far less modern and relates more to 
the original conservative ideas of the movement (Den Exter & Hessels 
2003, 7-8). 

The Süleymancilar movement attempts to avoid being linked to 
Turkish politics and rejects the state’s control over Islam (Ostergaard- 
Nielsen 2003: 56). The movement can be characterised as more spiri- 
tual and focuses on the teachings of the Koran and mystical gatherings 
in mosques. The Süleymancilar group was one of the first Turkish 
groups to establish religious organisations in Western Europe but they 
are now significantly smaller than the Diyanet or Milli Görüs move- 
ments in both the Netherlands and Germany (Lemmen, 2002: 49; 
Den Exter & Hessels 2003). In Berlin the Süleymancilar have never 
been as influential as the other two religious groups. A 1983 survey re- 
vealed that sixteen percent of the Turks in Berlin said that for them the 
Süleymancilar group represented Islam in Berlin (Blaschke 1985: 311- 
312). 

Each of the movements has established a large number of organisa- 
tions in both Amsterdam and Berlin. The general sequence detailing 
when the successive political and religious Turkish movements became 
active is similar for both cities: The first Turkish organisations in Am- 
sterdam and Berlin were mainly left and right-wing organisations. The 
first religious organisations were affiliated with the Süleymancilar 
group. Then Milli Görüs organisations emerged, followed by the Diya- 
net organisations. In the late eighties many Kurdish groups were estab- 
lished and finally some Alevi organisations were founded. Within each 
movement additional organisations were set up for specific groups or 
activities, such as women's and youth associations, sports organisations 
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(mainly soccer) and social-cultural organisations. Ostergaard-Nielsen 
(zoor) notes that the landscape of Turkish political, ethnic and reli- 
gious movements in the Netherlands and Germany is remarkably simi- 
lar despite the apparent differences in their political opportunity struc- 
tures. 


Since both Turkish populations show similar group-related factors, we 
expect differences in the Turkish organising process to be explained by 
differences in the local opportunity structure of the two cities. A simi- 
lar organisational pattern among the Turks in both cities would then 
indicate that the group-related factors are most influential for the Turk- 
ish organising process. The next section discusses the extent to which 
the local political opportunity structures in Amsterdam and Berlin are 
indeed different. 


Amsterdam and Berlin: two different opportunity structures 


The political opportunity structure model, as described in Chapter 2, 
explains collective action by looking at incentives in the political envir- 
onment that motivate people to take action, and what it is that affects 
their expectations for success or failure (Tarrow 1998: 76-77; Koop- 
mans & Statham 2000: 32). For immigrant organisations, the political 
environment refers to the receptivity of national and local authorities 
toward their demands. Authorities can display a receptive attitude to- 
ward immigrant groups by providing easy access to citizenship, offer- 
ing financial support to immigrant organisations and including immi- 
grant organisations in the policy-making process. Within this pluralis- 
tic approach a high degree of organisational activity is expected. The 
Netherlands is usually used as an example of this type of policy re- 
gime. In contrast, an unreceptive attitude toward immigrant groups is 
reflected in an absence of immigrant policy and a hostile or indifferent 
attitude toward immigrant organisations, as they represent an expres- 
sion of unwanted immigrant culture. This approach is expected to have 
a negative effect on the organisational behaviour of immigrants. Ger- 
many is often used as an example of such an exclusive approach, as 
they deny (until very recently) immigrants and their descendants’ ac- 
cess to the political community by setting high standards for naturali- 
zation and have refused to provide financial support for their organisa- 
tions (Koopmans & Statham 2000: 19; Ostergaard-Nielsen 2001: 261). 
In addition to these formal opportunity structures, informal opportu- 
nity structures also have a large effect on the incentives for people to 
take collective action. These informal structures relate to strategies of 
elite groups that have emerged historically to cope with political chal- 
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lengers and cultural diversity (Koopmans & Statham 2000: 34). The 
Netherlands and Germany also differ to a large extent in this informal 
domain. In the Netherlands we find a pillarised system, which will be 
discussed further, in which political elites attempt to incorporate the 
elites of marginal groups into the political system in order to decrease 
the chance of social upheaval. The German elites do not engage in 
these strategies of inclusion. New or marginal groups remain to a large 
extent on the periphery of the political system unless they succeed in 
gaining a position of power. 

In Germany, more so than in the Netherlands, labour unions and 
churches play an important role in relation to immigrant organisations 
(Penninx & Schrover 2001: 9). They provide services that may lessen 
the need and demand for separate immigrant organisations. In Berlin, 
however, this is not the case and local authorities dominate issues re- 
lated to immigration and integration (Blaschke 1996: 19; Schwarz 
2001: 127). In this way Amsterdam and Berlin are similar: in both ci- 
ties the local administration determines both the content and imple- 
mentation of local integration policy. 

The next section provides a more detailed description of the formal 
and informal opportunity structures for immigrant organisations and 
focuses especially on the development of the local opportunity struc- 
tures in Amsterdam and Berlin. Organisational activity is a very speci- 
fic form of collective action. As mentioned in Chapter 2, the basic re- 
sources for starting and developing any formal organisation are wealth, 
power and legitimacy. How have formal and informal opportunity struc- 
tures affected these organisational resources? In terms of wealth, we 
are interested in the extent to which immigrant organisations are sup- 
ported financially by authorities. In terms of power, we are interested 
in the access of immigrant organisations to the local political system. 
And in terms of legitimacy, we are interested in the manner in which 
authorities attempt to improve the perception that immigrant organisa- 
tions are a desirable contribution to the host society. For instance, fi- 
nancially supporting immigrant organisations or including them in the 
political process improves their legitimacy. 


The Dutch context: national and local integration policy in the Netherlands 
and Amsterdam, 1960-2000 


The development of the Amsterdam opportunity structure cannot be 
fully understood without a description of the national situation. We 
start here by looking at the emergence of Dutch multicultural policy in 
the early eighties. 

Dutch authorities in the sixties and early seventies initially tried to 
avoid implementing a specific policy for the growing immigrant popu- 
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lation. Some policies were developed concerning housing facilities and 
welfare arrangements for colonial migrants from Indonesia (Willems 
2001) and the Caribbean, but on the whole Dutch minority policy can 
be characterised in this period as ambiguous and noncommittal. The 
result was that by 1980 the Netherlands had become an immigration 
country with a diversity of ethnic groups, but with little minority policy. 
Colonial migrants had a head start over guest workers; they held Dutch 
nationality and were more familiar with the Dutch language and cul- 
ture. The Dutch authorities also approached colonial migrants far more 
inclusively than they did the guest workers (Koopmans & Statham 
2000: 28-29). 

The number of immigrants in Dutch society grew so fast that struc- 
tural immigration and integration policy became inevitable. By the end 
of the ro7os, the authorities could no longer sustain the notion that 
the migrants would only be staying temporarily. In 1980 the Dutch 
government introduced a new policy that was more in keeping with 
the situation they were facing. It officially classified the main immi- 
grant groups as “minority target groups’ whose socio-economic position 
in Dutch society needed improvement. The minority policy had two 
principal objectives: first, the social and economic conditions of immi- 
grant groups in Dutch society were to be improved. This would require 
active public interventions in the labour market and the education sys- 
tem to ensure equal access for all groups. And secondly, the Nether- 
lands was to become a tolerant, multicultural society where every im- 
migrant culture would be accepted, respected and valued (Lucassen & 
Penninx 1994: 148). 

In practice, the first objective, which is rooted in the idea of the wel- 
fare state, was to become the focal point of Dutch minority policy. The 
second objective, though, has been equally relevant for the attitude to- 
ward immigrant organisations in the Netherlands and in Amsterdam 
in particular. This objective has often been referred to as a way for im- 
migrants to integrate into Dutch society while retaining their own cul- 
tural identity. Politicians argued that group-specific services would be 
needed to accomplish the establishment of a tolerant multicultural so- 
ciety. The basic idea was that organisations run by immigrants them- 
selves provided sufficient opportunities to ‘maintain and develop their 
own ethnic immigrant culture and identity’ (Lucassen & Penninx 
1994: 148). Even though policy remained vague on this point, and even 
though the second objective never received the same attention as that 
of equal opportunity in education and employment, migrant organisa- 
tions found a new source of legitimacy in the changing minority policy 
of the 198os. 

In 1985 the authorities granted resident aliens the right to vote at 
the municipal level in a further attempt to integrate them into Dutch 
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society, this time not culturally or economically but politically (Tillie 
2000). Such rather progressive measures to integrate migrants while 
strengthening their group structures can perhaps best be understood 
in terms of the traditional Dutch system of pillarisation (verzuiling). 
Originally developed to cope with the traditional Dutch religious mino- 
rities, pillarisation was based on the idea that each group should pro- 
vide its own organisational services (hospitals, schools, newspapers, 
broadcasting networks, trade unions and voluntary associations). Coop- 
eration existed mainly at elite levels (Lijphart 1968; Duyvendak 1997). 
The system of pillarisation largely collapsed during the 196os and the 
1983 revision of the Constitution terminated a number of financial 
commitments of the state toward churches (Rath, Penninx, Groenen- 
dijk & Meijer 1999). However, traces of pillarisation can still be found 
at almost every level of Dutch migration policy and these tend to rein- 
force group structures (Rijkschroeff & Duyvendak 2004: 29). Espe- 
cially if we look at the manner in which Islamic groups are treated by 
the Dutch authorities we see the on-going significance of the pillarisa- 
tion structures. 

Muslims can and have used legal structures that originated from the 
heyday of the period of pillarisation. Because of this specific context 
very few Islamic claims have been categorically denied by Dutch autho- 
rities (Rath, Penninx, Groenendijk & Meijer, 1996: 242). The educa- 
tional system is perhaps the best example of this inclusive Dutch infor- 
mal structure. Every religion in the Netherlands, whether Christian or 
not, is entitled to establish their own school, which will be fully fi- 
nanced by the national government (Duyvené de Wit & Koopmans 
2001). In 1989 the first Islamic school in the Netherlands was founded 
and by 2002 there were already thirty-five Islamic primary schools, il- 
lustrating the way the Muslim community indeed took advantage of 
this political opportunity structure (Koopmans, Statham, Giugni, & 
Passy 2005). In Amsterdam there are currently ten Islamic primary 
schools. As immigrants are only allowed to establish schools in the 
Netherlands on the basis of their religion and not on their ethnicity 
these schools cannot be considered Turkish or Moroccan, nor are there 
schools that are primarily Surinamese. It remains unclear what percen- 
tage of the pupils in these Islamic schools are of Turkish descent 
although it is known that a significant number of Turkish children do 
attend them (DMO 2004). 

In the 1990s Dutch integration policy entered a new phase. Politi- 
cians and the public were disappointed with the results of ten years of 
multicultural policy. The social and economic deprivation of immi- 
grants seemed to have increased rather than declined, in spite of the 
fact that so much money and policy-making had been directed at chan- 
ging this situation. Politicians argued that because of the higher unem- 
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ployment rates among immigrants more attention should be given to 
this and less to emancipation and cultural expression. The most impor- 
tant message of the new integration policy was therefore more empha- 
sis on the participation of immigrants in the educational system and 
the labour market and less on cultural diversity. Government pro- 
grammes became less multicultural and more integrative (Thränhardt 
2000: 172). As a result of this shift in policy, the political opportunity 
structure for immigrant organisations, which are seen as an expression 
of immigrant culture, became less positive in the rooos, although 
more informal opportunities, which were an extension of the system of 
pillarisation, remained intact. 


Local policy toward Turkish organisations in Amsterdam 


Local minority policy in Amsterdam broadly resembled national policy; 
the same development described on the national level can be seen in 
Amsterdam, with similar shifts at similar points in time (Musterd, Os- 
tendorf & Breebaart 1998: 42). In the beginning of the eighties we see 
the emergence of local multicultural policy and in the beginning of the 
nineties the focus of the policy shifts from cultural diversity to social 
and economic integration. Since the pattern is similar we will focus in 
this section on specific Amsterdam characteristics and on the practical 
implications of the development of Amsterdam integration policy for 
the organisations of Turkish immigrants. 

Until the end of the 1970s the settlement of guest worker groups in 
Amsterdam did not lead to the formulation of a specific local integra- 
tion policy. Of course the authorities dealt with the social issues related 
to the growing guest worker communities in their city, but they saw 
the presence of these groups as temporary and it was therefore not ne- 
cessary to formulate structural policy for them. All social and cultural 
services for Turks were provided by one large Dutch ethnic welfare or- 
ganisation, which terminated its activities in 1980 due to internal 
strife. Turkish organisations had no structural position and no influ- 
ence in the local political system (Platform 1982). By the end of the 
197os Amsterdam authorities changed their policy according to the 
policy shift taking place on the national level and revised their stand- 
point on Turkish organisations. Just as on the national level a multicul- 
tural policy was installed in 1980, primarily to increase the socio- 
economic position of immigrant groups in Amsterdam, but also in 
support of the immigrants’ cultural expression within their own com- 
munity. All the main political parties backed this policy shift. Just as 
on the national level, issues related to minorities and integration were 
not at all politically contentious in the ro8os; in fact these issues were 
highly depoliticised (Berveling 1994: 99; De Beus 1998). 
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The new multicultural policy meant that from ro8r onward the dif- 
ferent minority target groups (of which the Turks were one) became 
eligible for direct subsidies for establishing and developing their own 
organisations (Gemeenteblad 1985: 8). The city council envisaged three 
primary tasks for such organisations: to promote and preserve cultural 
identities, to emancipate their constituencies and to represent commu- 
nity interests (Raamnota 1989: 16). In principal, political or religious 
organisations were not entitled to subsidy funding, however the Am- 
sterdam authorities insisted that all segments of the guest worker com- 
munities be included, so as not to isolate certain groups or associa- 
tions. The authorities explicitly called upon religious organisations to 
found additional social-cultural organisations so that the city would be 
able to financially support these groups (Gemeenteblad 1985: 11-12). Fo- 
cusing on the Turkish organisations, we see that a broad range of asso- 
ciations received subsidy. In the 1990 summary that reports on the six 
Turkish associations that were given structural financial support, the 
diverse approach of the Amsterdam authorities becomes visible: three 
left-wing Turkish associations, two conservative Turkish organisations 
and one Turkish Islamic centre received a yearly subsidy from city hall 
(Gemeenteblad 1989: 122). The Islamic Centre continued to receive a 
subsidy until 1997, which shows that the funding for religious organi- 
sations was indeed structural. 

Left-wing Turkish associations reacted with frustration and resent- 
ment to this inclusive attitude of the Amsterdam government. It was 
for them proof that local authorities, which in Amsterdam were predo- 
minantly left-wing politicians, did not and never had taken them ser- 
iously as the official policy partners for the Turkish community in Am- 
sterdam. The 1984 May Day celebration, for instance, ended in scuffles 
between leftist Turkish (and Moroccan) immigrants and leftist Dutch 
party activists, a sign of the prevailing tension and distrust between 
left-wing Turks and Dutch local politicians. Local politicians on the 
other hand complained that guest worker organisations showed no 
willingness to collaborate with local authorities, and that their plans 
were almost always guided by the desire for money." 

The tension between the left-wing Turks and Dutch politicians went 
against the popularly held view that leftist Turks were the only ones 
who had access to local politicians in Amsterdam. It illustrates how 
the policy toward guest worker organisations in Amsterdam was in- 
deed inclusive of all segments of the Turkish community. Still, there 
was support for Turkish organisations from groups outside of the lo- 
cal authority structure that did focus only on left-wing guest worker 
organisations. Social activists supported these organisations in the city 
with personal, financial and other resources in the 1970s (Van Twist 
1978: 104-108). This kind of support was not available for the Turkish 
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religious organisations, which had to rely on their own resources. In 
effect, it was just a small and particular group of Turkish organisa- 
tions that was able to take advantage of the fact that Amsterdam was 
a city full of organisations and action groups. 

In 1985 the Amsterdam government decided to establish several 
minority advisory councils to advise the local authorities on new poli- 
cies and to evaluate existing ones. The Council for the Turkish Com- 
munity was established in 1986 and represented a broad range of Turk- 
ish organisations, left- and right-wing and religious (IDM 1992). One 
year earlier, four large Turkish federations had established a national 
Turkish Advisory Council (IOT), in which different political and reli- 
gious Turkish movements collaborated on several issues. (IOT 1987; 
Van Zuthem 1994). The official status of these advisory councils im- 
proved the position of the appointed organisations and enhanced the 
sociopolitical legitimacy of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam in gen- 
eral. It also resulted in a more structural collaboration between Turkish 
groups that were previously engaged in virulent struggles over funding, 
constituencies and influence, but which were now obliged to work to- 
gether on many issues. Although the political influence of the Amster- 
dam Council for the Turkish Community was often questioned in local 
policy reports and the organisations never really cooperated harmo- 
niously (Raamnota 1989: 48-49), to an extent it did strengthen the net- 
works between Turkish organisations by getting them to work together. 
In addition, research on the development of Amsterdam minority pol- 
icy in the nineties indicates that these advisory councils did play a role 
in the formulation of minority policy; at least their role was much big- 
ger than that of any individual Turkish organisation (Raamnota 1989: 
40; Berveling 1994: 279). 

At the end of the 198os Amsterdam followed in the shift that was 
taking place at the national level. After much delay and political pres- 
sure the Amsterdam government published the outline of the minority 
policy for the nineties in an elaborate report in 1989. The report stated 
that the policy effects of ten years of multiculturalism were disappoint- 
ing; now more attention was to be given to the poor social economic 
position of most immigrant groups in the city (Raamnota 1989). The 
report did not fully renounce the role of immigrant organisations in 
the integration process, but during the nineties politicians became 
more and more dissatisfied with the part they played. After 1994 the 
multicultural policy with specific minority target groups was aban- 
doned and immigrant organisations to a large extent lost their role in 
the policy system (Musterd et al. 1998: 41-42; Kraal 2001). The subsidy 
system also changed. Structural organisational subsidies were increas- 
ingly denied to immigrant organisations, and only certain activities 
were eligible for state subsidy. Although the policy shift in the nineties 
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did not immediately influence the amount of local state funding for 
Turkish organisations (as illustrated in Figure 4.4), it did change the 
other two basic resources for the Turkish organising process in Amster- 
dam: power and socio-political legitimacy. In 1999 local authorities of- 
ficially changed their policy intentions toward immigrants from a min- 
ority policy to a policy of diversity. Within the diversity policy frame- 
work the focus is on social problems of the entire Amsterdam 
population and not just those of the target groups. The central aim of 
diversity policy is that all inhabitants of Amsterdam feel at home in 
their city and everyone has equal opportunity to participate in society 
(Kraal 2001: 23-24). 


Figure 4.4 Total amount of local state funding to Turkish organisations in Amster- 
dam, in guilders, 1974-1999" 
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Figure 4.4 illustrates the amount of subsidy Turkish organisations re- 
ceived yearly from the local Amsterdam authorities. It shows the 
large increase in the early eighties and eventually a sharp decrease by 
the end of the nineties. The steady pattern between rooo and 1998 
is to some extent misleading. As mentioned, the conditions for re- 
ceiving a subsidy changed significantly around this time. In addition, 
the average” subsidy per year for all formal Turkish organisations de- 
creased. In 1985 every Turkish organisation received an average of 
more than 1300 guilders a year. By rooo this had decreased to 865 
guilders a year; five years later it was only 497 guilders and in 1999 
the average amount of subsidy for every Turkish organisation was just 
above 400 guilders a year (a decrease of almost seventy percent com- 
pared to 1985). 
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The German context: local integration policy in Berlin, 1960-2000 


The German situation developed quite differently than that in the 
Netherlands. Germany is considered to have an exclusive integration 
regime. Immigrants in Germany are under more pressure to assimilate 
and adjust to the host society than those in the Netherlands, and they 
are in a much weaker position to demand certain cultural or religious 
rights (Duyvené de Wit & Koopmans 2001). Unlike in the Netherlands, 
federal policy in Germany does not make specific reference to immi- 
grants as ‘minority groups’ or provide special collective provisions for 
them (Soysal 1994: 41). However, the federal German structure makes 
immigrant policy and its implementation different in each state. It is 
therefore less important to provide a description of the developments 
on the federal level. Rather, we will focus on the developments in Ber- 
lin and refer to the national level when needed. 


Local integration policy in Berlin has been very ambiguous, mainly be- 
cause it contains a mix of conservative and more multicultural ele- 
ments. On the one hand, Berlin is known in Germany for its progres- 
sive stand toward immigrants and its inclusive attitude toward immi- 
grant organisations. On the other hand, local politicians have used very 
restrictive measures to control the growth and integration of the immi- 
grant population in their city. It is also fair to say that immigration has 
been a highly politicized topic in Berlin, especially in the 198os, which 
makes it already very different from Amsterdam (Hunger & Thrän- 
hardt 2001: 111). 

Berlin has formulated an integration policy since the early 1970s, 
when the number of Turkish guest workers in the city increased shar- 
ply. This early policy attempted to address the social problems among 
immigrant groups at that time (Schwarz 1992: 125-126). Increasing im- 
migration into the city at the end of the seventies, as a consequence of 
both family reunion and a high number of asylum seekers, caused ser- 
ious social problems in Berlin including segregation, racial violence, 
unemployment, and housing problems. The political significance of 
immigration and integration issues increased accordingly. It was clear 
that the cautious integration policy of the seventies was now totally in- 
adequate; there were no political answers to the crisis Berlin faced in 
these years on immigration and integration issues (Schwarz 2001: 129- 
130). 

The Christian Democrats (CDU) won the 1981 local elections pro- 
posing strongly restrictive and sometimes even xenophobic measures 
for the growing immigrant population in Berlin (Hunger & Thranhardt 
2001: 109). After the election a new policy was introduced which was 
supposed to prevent a further increase in the immigrant population 
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and at the same time further the integration of those immigrants al- 
ready living in Berlin. The slogan used to characterise the policy pro- 
gramme was “integration or departure’ (Schwarz 2001: 131), which is 
very different from the Amsterdam slogan ‘integration while retaining 
one's ethnic identity’. The Berlin motto illustrates the two sides of inte- 
gration policy in the eighties very well. On the one hand, there was an 
emphasis on restrictive measures to ensure a decreasing number of 
immigrants in the city and, on the other hand, there was a focus on a 
more integrative regime: to incorporate newcomers into the host so- 
ciety and not leave them behind. The restrictive side of the policy was 
formulated and implemented by several conservative CDU senators of 
whom Heinrich Lummer (1981-1986) is best known (Gesemann 2001: 
16). The integrational aspect of the policy was to be implemented by a 
new bureaucratic institution, the Ausländerbeauftragte, established in 
1981 by the new Christlich Demokratische Union / Freie Demokratische 
Partei CDU/FDP government. 

The founder of the Ausländerbeauftragte was Barbara John, a moder- 
ate CDU politician, who served in her position for more than twenty 
years. She was definitely the main actor in the field of integration in 
Berlin throughout the eighties and nineties. There were several simila- 
rities between John’s policy and her institution and the policies in Am- 
sterdam. The Ausländerbeauftragte policy emphasised naturalisation, 
very different from the German national policy. In 1981 a successful 
campaign was launched around naturalisation, focusing especially on 
second- and third-generation Turks. Naturalisation rates in Berlin are 
now much higher than in other German states (Böcker & Thränhardt 
2003: 123). The second element in the Ausländerbeauftragte policy was 
the explicit support for immigrant organisations. This support was cer- 
tainly not as straightforward and structural as in Amsterdam, but it 
has been very important for the development of Turkish organisations 
in Berlin. 

From 1982 onward the Ausländerbeauftragte financially supported a 
wide range of immigrant organisations. Parallel to this, other social 
programmes and self-help voluntary groups were set up. Initially this 
support was intended for the numerous German left-wing action 
groups that existed in Berlin, however immigrant organisations were 
also eligible. Part of this support was meant for specific groups within 
the immigrant population, such as women's and youth organisations 
(Blaschke 1996: 14). This system of different sources of financial sup- 
port existed throughout the eighties and nineties and it is now virtually 
impossible to discover the precise subsidy amounts that Turkish orga- 
nisations received in Berlin over the years. Using the available data, 
Marc Uiterwaal presents an educated guess of the subsidy amounts for 
Turkish organisations in Berlin for the period 1983-2000 (Uiterwaal 
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2004).* He shows that, contrary to the idea that the total amount of 
support decreased substantially in the rooos as the financial situation 
in Berlin worsened after Wiedervereinigung (reunification) (Blaschke 
1996: 18; Gesemann 2oot: 16), subsidies for Turkish organisations in 
Berlin show a rather stable pattern and even an increase in the early 
nineties. Figure 4.5 illustrates the average amount of subsidy for Turk- 
ish organisations for every Turkish immigrant in Amsterdam and Ber- 
lin. This allows us to compare the subsidies provided in the two cities. 
The figure illustrates that, relatively speaking, the Turks in Amsterdam 
received more subsidies for their organisations than in Berlin (per im- 
migrant), although by the end of the nineties this difference is not as 
significant as before (illustrating again the negative impact of the new 
Amsterdam minority policy in the nineties on Turkish organisations). 
The figure further shows that the average subsidy for Turkish organisa- 
tions per Turkish immigrant in Berlin shows a remarkably continuous 
pattern. This also would be the case if we would present the actual 
amounts of subsidy per year. In the eighties, the Ausländerbeauftragte 
remitted about 3so,ooo DM to Turkish organisations every year and in 
the nineties about 8so,ooo DM a year (Uiterwaal 2004: 20). 


Figure 4.5 Local state funding to Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin, 
per capita amount per Turkish immigrant for the period 1980-99, in euros” 
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Comparing the subsidy policy for immigrant organisations in Berlin 
with Amsterdam we find some important differences. In Amsterdam 
the subsidy for Turkish and other immigrant organisations was inte- 
grated into the city’s minority policy. The municipal government stated 
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explicitly in their reports that Turkish organisations would be helpful 
in the emancipation of the Turkish population and should therefore re- 
ceive state money. In Berlin the integrational side of the Ausländer- 
beauftragte and its accompanying support for Turkish organisations 
was not completely structured into the local immigration policies. The 
policy of the Ausländerbeauftragte was limited by both the exclusive in- 
tegration approach at the federal level and by the restrictive measures 
of the conservative wing of the local CDU (Gesemann 2001: 16). The 
subsidy policy for Turkish organisations was therefore less straightfor- 
ward in Berlin than in Amsterdam. For example, many organisations 
that were financially supported within the framework of self-help 
groups were, for instance, not genuine Turkish organisations, but 
rather organisations for Turkish people (mostly with German board 
members). The Ausländerbeauftragte did, however, financially support 
several ethnic Turkish organisations. This was not so much a political 
decision but a practical strategy to sustain the position of the Auslän- 
derbeauftragte within the local political field. Since the political pres- 
sure exerted by the more conservative wing of the CDU on the Auslän- 
derbeauftragte was strong and the issue of integration was an unpopu- 
lar theme in the CDU, Barbara John had to look for other groups 
outside her party to secure the political position of her institution. Pro- 
viding money for organisations would improve the relationship with 
the immigrant communities, which in turn would ensure the political 
legitimacy of the Ausländerbeauftragte over a longer period (Schwarz 
2001: 133). 

Turkish organisations in Berlin were thus not so much supported 
for their activities but for pragmatic reasons. John stated that too many 
Turkish organisations in the city would jeopardize the integration of 
the Turkish population (Schwarz 2001: 135). The Ausländerbeauftragte 
did not support the Turkish organising process as a whole (as was the 
case in Amsterdam), but rather supported the major Turkish organisa- 
tions, which offered best access to the Turkish community. 

The third difference between the subsidy policy in the two cities is 
that the subsidy for Turkish organisations in Amsterdam was most of- 
ten structural and generally continued for a long period of time (only 
in the second half of the nineties was more emphasis given to subsi- 
dies for individual projects). In Berlin, subsidies were normally given 
to individual projects; structural financial support to Turkish organisa- 
tions has been rare. 

To complete the comparison between the Amsterdam and Berlin po- 
licies we look briefly at the position of Turkish religious organisations 
in Berlin. The political environment for these organisations is very 
much influenced by the ambiguous status of Islam in Germany. Since 
Islam is not recognised as an official religion in Germany it is very dif- 
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ficult for Turkish religious organisations to participate in the local poli- 
tical system of Berlin. Unlike Amsterdam where Islamic organisations 
have received subsidies and have participated on advisory councils,° 
Turkish Islamic organisations in Berlin are basically ignored as part- 
ners by local authorities, receive no financial support and have no offi- 
cial contact with politicians. The financial support given to religious 
Turkish organisations in Amsterdam would be unthinkable in the Ger- 
man and Berlin context (Gesemann & Kapphan 2001: 412-413). 

Islamic education is a highly debated topic in Berlin, not only among 
German politicians but also among Turkish organisations themselves. 
The debate focuses on which religious organisation or movement 
should be regarded as the legitimate voice for Turkish Islam in Berlin 
(Ausländerbeauftragte 1998: 18). Since the local authorities in Berlin 
avoid contact with Islamic organisations, the establishment and devel- 
opment of Turkish religious organisations is mostly influenced by the 
Turkish immigrant community itself or by sources outside Germany, 
such as in Turkey. 


This section has described the fundamentally different political oppor- 
tunity structures for Turkish immigrant organisations in Amsterdam 
and Berlin. The next compares the number and types of Turkish orga- 
nisations in both cities to see whether we can assess what influence 
the political opportunity structure has had. We start with the number 
of Turkish organisations that have existed over the years. After that, the 
types of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin are consid- 
ered. 


The number of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin 


The following figure displays the organisational activity of Turkish im- 
migrants in both cities between 1970 and 2000, showing the relative 
total number’ of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin. 

The value of the opportunity model is immediately revealed by this 
figure. The implementation of multicultural policy in Amsterdam in 
the beginning of the eighties seems especially to have had a strong ef- 
fect on the organisational activities of Turks in Amsterdam. The figure 
further shows that relatively few organisations were founded in the se- 
venties, although it is also clear that the seventies marks the beginning 
of the Turkish organising process in both cities: after 1974 there is a 
significant increase in the relative number of Turkish organisations in 
Amsterdam and Berlin. Until 1980 the patterns in both cities are al- 
most identical, indicating that group-related factors were most impor- 
tant in this period. In the early eighties the Turkish organisational ac- 
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Figure 4.6 Number of ethnic organisations per 1000 Turks in Berlin and Amster- 
dam, 1970-2000° 
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tivity in Amsterdam takes a sudden turn and the patterns quickly di- 
verge. The implementation of multicultural policy in Amsterdam 
clearly increased Turkish organisational activities in the city, as ex- 
pected by the political opportunity model. The number of available 
Turkish organisations increases from 0.96 in 1980 to 2.57 in 1986; 
hereafter the pattern becomes stable for a few years until 1990 when 
the number starts to increase again, to 3.5 in 1993 and to 3.9 in 1996. 
The largest increase in the relative total number of Turkish organisa- 
tions in Amsterdam is in the beginning of the 198os, parallel to the 
emergence of Dutch minority policy and the introduction of structural 
subsidies for Turkish organisations in Amsterdam (1983). Interestingly 
enough, the second half of the eighties does not show such impressive 
growth, although two important policy measures were taken around 
1985 (granting of local voting rights and the establishment of a Turkish 
advisory council). These measures enhanced the legitimacy and the 
power of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam, but apparently these in- 
creasing external resources were not used to increase the organisa- 
tional activities among Turks in Amsterdam. The policy shift in the 
second half of the 1990s, affecting the local opportunity structure for 
Turkish organisations negatively, does not have the expected negative 
effect on the number of Turkish organisations in the city. The relative 
total number increases until 1998 and seems to stabilize afterwards. 
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The difference between Amsterdam and Berlin is impressive and 
evolves rapidly. In ro8o, before the introduction of Dutch minority pol- 
icy, both cities had a similar relative number of Turkish organisations. 
Five years later there are two and a half times more Turkish organisa- 
tions in Amsterdam than in Berlin and by 1995 this has increased to 
four times. In the eighties an average of more than six new associa- 
tions a year is registered in Amsterdam (the average of 13.4 new formal 
Turkish organisations a year for the period 1990-1996 is even higher). 
In the 1990s the Turks in Amsterdam each year establish more new 
organisations than the Turks in Berlin, although the Turkish popula- 
tion in Amsterdam is around four times smaller. * 

Despite the large difference between the cities we can also see some 
opportunity structure effects in Berlin, as the establishment of the Aus- 
länderbeauftragte did affect the number of Turkish organisations there. 
The number steadily increases in the first half of the eighties to almost 
one Turkish organisation for every thousand Turks in 1986. 

The political opportunity model seems to have a high explanatory va- 
lue for the development of the total number of Turkish organisations 
in Amsterdam and Berlin. However, there are some developments that 
are less expected, mainly the slower increase in the number of Turkish 
organisations in Amsterdam in the second half of the eighties and the 
increasing number of organisations in the first half of the nineties 
(when the local opportunity structure in Amsterdam took a negative 
turn for immigrant organisations). The next figure (showing the found- 
ing rates of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin) illustrates 
that ecological forces play a role in explaining this pattern. 

Figure 4.7 displays the number of newly founded Turkish organisa- 
tions in Amsterdam and Berlin between 1960 and 2000. It shows that 
the largest increase in the founding rates of Turkish organisations in 
Amsterdam does not occur in the early eighties (when the implementa- 
tion of Dutch multicultural policy opened the political opportunity 
structure for Turkish organisations in Amsterdam), but in the early 
nineties. In fact between 1990 and 1995, eighty-one formal Turkish or- 
ganisations registered with the Chamber of Commerce, which is forty- 
three percent of all Turkish organisations that were established be- 
tween 1970 and 2000. It seems that the increasing density in the Turk- 
ish organisational population (in combination with positive environ- 
mental circumstances of the eighties) raised the Turkish founding rates 
year by year until the carrying capacity was reached. The Turkish pat- 
tern in Amsterdam shows the upside down U-shape as predicted by 
the ecological model. In the middle of the nineties the Turkish organi- 
sational population in Amsterdam reached its carrying capacity, after 
which founding rates strongly decreased probably due to the heigh- 
tened competition. 
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Figure 4.7 Number of newly founded Turkish organisations per year in Amsterdam 
and Berlin, 1960-2000 
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Sources: Dutch National Archive; Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce; Berlin Chamber of Associations 


In Berlin the upside down U-shape does not occur. Here the founding 
rates do not appear to be a function of the total number of Turkish or- 
ganisations (density). The pattern shows three peak years (1978, 1986 
and 1995). Group-related factors are most important in explaining the 
pattern of the number of newly founded Turkish organisations in this 
city. As the size of the Turkish group in Berlin grew extensively in the 
period 1973-1979 (Figure 4.1) the demand for Turkish formal organisa- 
tions in Berlin strongly increased. Turkish organisers increased their 
organisational activities to fulfil this demand, which resulted in the 
first peak around 1978. The second peak is almost completely caused 
by the establishment of many new Turkish Islamic organisations. As 
the establishment of an Islamic organisational structure was in full 
swing in these days (described in the next chapter), the main Islamic 
denominations founded a high number of new local associations and 
mosques around 1986. The third peak consists mainly of secular orga- 
nisations. The emergence of two large umbrella organisations in Berlin 
in the early nineties changed the Turkish organisational field. Around 
these two umbrella organisations many new Turkish organisations 
emerged (also described in the next chapter), which explains the high 
number of new Turkish organisations around 1995 (together with the 
increasing organisational activities of Kurds and Alevis in Berlin in this 
period). 

The large difference between the number of Turkish organisations 
in Amsterdam and Berlin is mainly explained by the different local po- 
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litical opportunity structures. If we include the founding rates in the 
analysis, it appears that ecological factors (in Amsterdam) and group- 
related factors (in Berlin) have also exerted an influence. The next sec- 
tion compares the types of Turkish activities in the two cities. We will 
see that the picture is reversed from that described above. Group-re- 
lated and ecological factors are most important here, and the different 
political opportunity structures in each of the cities has much less in- 
fluence on the emergence and persistence of the types of activities that 
Turkish organisers provide. 


The activities or types of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and 
Berlin, 1970-2000 


Immigrant groups vary in their social organisation. The types of orga- 
nisational activities often differ from one immigrant group to another 
and the distribution of types varies over time. Religious, educational, 
political, sociocultural and welfare activities are all examples of the ex- 
tended assortment of immigrant organisations. As the population of or- 
ganisations becomes more differentiated, the immigrant group shows 
a higher degree of institutional completeness (Breton 1964). Before 
presenting the comparison of types of Turkish organisations in both ci- 
ties we first summarize the expectations that follow from the three 
models we are using on the emergence and development of types of 
Turkish organisations. 

The political opportunity structure model would expect that, since 
external resources, especially for religious immigrant organisations, are 
more available in Amsterdam than in Berlin, we would see a higher 
percentage of religious activities in Amsterdam than in Berlin. In addi- 
tion, it expects that the percentage of social-cultural organisations is 
higher in Amsterdam than in Berlin, given that the Amsterdam autho- 
rities advised Islamic organisations to set up such organisations in or- 
der to provide subsidies for Islamic organisations. Thirdly, the POS 
model would expect more interest representation among Turks in Am- 
sterdam than in Berlin. Koopmans (2004) shows that immigrants are 
more engaged in demanding equal rights if the opportunity structure 
is profitable for them. 

The immigration model expects to see several different develop- 
ments. First, the model indicates general changes in the demand for 
types of immigrant organisations as the immigration process evolves 
(Kwong 1984; Minghuan 1999; Kasinitz 1992; Jones-Correa 1998; 
Penninx & Schrover 2001). Not surprisingly, the first organisations that 
emerge are closely related to homeland matters. The foundation of 
these associations reflects the strong emotional ties that most immi- 
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grants still have with their country of origin during the first phase of 
the settlement process. The organisations founded in this phase are 
closely related to the specific organisational demands of immigrant 
groups (religious, interest, social-cultural), and group-related factors 
are most influential in this period. In the next stage of the settlement 
process the composition of the immigrant community changes, and 
the older organisations no longer represent the community's organisa- 
tional demands. New organisations are established to fulfil these chan- 
ging needs. In general these organisations are much less focused on 
the country of origin and more on the problems and needs of immi- 
grants in the host society. Closely related to this change is often the 
emergence of the second generation, whose demands are more often 
focused on a better social position in the host society (Sunier 1996). 

The precise effect of this process on the distribution of organisa- 
tional activities is not entirely clear. We might expect a decrease in the 
percentage of organisational activities directly related to the country of 
origin (for instance supporting a local school or hospital, or specific 
groups such as children, or disappearing cultural traditions). Or we 
might expect a decrease in the percentage of cultural activities, since 
they preserve the culture and customs of the immiəgrant population 
and are less focused on the position of (second generation) immi- 
grants, especially the second generation, in the host society. The most 
significant expectation is that there will be a clear shift in the activities 
as soon as the character of the immigrant population changes. For the 
Turkish population in Amsterdam and Berlin this shift would be ex- 
pected in the nineties as the second-generation Turks become old en- 
ough to be involved in organisational activities and the immigrants be- 
come more settled in the host society. 

Secondly, the immigration literature expects to see a process of dif- 
ferentiation over time. As the settlement process evolves more different 
types of organisational activities are offered. As the size of the immi- 
grant population grows, the differences within the immigrant group 
also increase. A small-sized immigrant group does not have enough 
members or resources to establish many different types of organisa- 
tional activities. Larger immigrant populations are able to sustain dif- 
ferent fractions within the immigrant community and reach for a more 
institutionally complete status. A number of small-sized specialised or- 
ganisations will emerge (Kasinitz 1992: 118-19). Instead of one organi- 
sation that symbolically reflects the whole immigrant community, 
many different types of organisations are founded, reflecting its frag- 
mentation (Werbner 1991: 23). 

The ecology model predicts a strong continuation of organisational 
activities over time. Stinchcombe (1965: 153) argues that organisational 
types have a history and that this history determines the future struc- 
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ture of the organisational field. In the founding phase of any new orga- 
nisational form, the structure is determined by the available organisa- 
tional resources at that time. As soon as the organisational structure is 
established, change no longer occurs so easily. Organisational ecolo- 
gists have explained this path dependency by referring to the process 
of legitimisation and the visibility of early organisational activities. In 
the founding phase, organisers are looking for successful forms of ac- 
tivities. The more numerous specific organisational activities are (and 
therefore the more common), the more these types of organisations 
will be accepted as legitimate means of organising by the organisers 
themselves and by others. Others will copy these successful activities, 
which results in a continuation of the organisational structure of the 
form in later phases. Once the structure of the organisational field is 
established, external forces (such as changes in the political environ- 
ment, or shifts in the demographic structure of the immigrant popula- 
tion) are less consequential for the development of the organisational 
form, simply because legitimacy already exists. In other words, the 
density of the organisational activity protects organisers (and the over- 
all structure) from external shifts (Minkoff 1995: 123-124). This is why 
the founding phase of an organisational type is so important. In terms 
of the Turkish organising process it predicts that once the Turks have 
established their legitimate activities, others (for instance, the second 
generation) will follow in this tradition. It also predicts that since Turk- 
ish movements are so important in establishing the first Turkish immi- 
grant organisations (as described in the previous chapter) these move- 
ments will determine the Turkish organising process for a long time. 


Table 4.1 illustrates the organisational activities of Turks in Amsterdam 
and Berlin in the 197os, 1980s and 1990s by showing the distribution 
of the main activities of those organisations that existed in the respec- 
tive decades. Table 4.1 reveals two interesting features. First, the differ- 
ences between Amsterdam and Berlin are much less pronounced than 
we have seen with regard to the number of Turkish organisations. 
Comparing the total distribution in both cities reveals a rather similar 
picture, in which the percentages of the different types of activities are 
to a large extent comparable. This similarity indicates a strong influ- 
ence of group-related factors, as the groups are similar in this divergent 
comparison and the place of settlement is different. Second, the strong 
continuation in both cities over time supports the ecological point of 
view concerning the development of types of activities. 

Although there are some interesting (but relatively small) differences 
between the cities (which will be discussed later) the overall picture re- 
veals more similarities than differences, especially if we compare this 
result with the huge difference in the number of Turkish organisations 
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Table 41 Percentage distributions of Turkish immigrant organisations in Amster- 
dam and Berlin by the activities of the organisations, 1970s, 1980s and 1990s 


Amsterdam % Berlin % 

total '7os "80s "90s total '7os "80s "90s 
Interest representation 29.1 42.9 31.9 28.7 22:5 34.4 23.6 19.6 
Social welfare 4.2 14.3 2.9 4.6 13.9 13.8 13.6 13.2 
Religious 23.8 28.6 30.4 24.7 277 293 32.9 29.9 
Sociocultural 376 42.9 30.4 38.5 277 29.3 32.9 27.0 
Country of origin 3.7 - 2.9 4.0 4.3 6.9 5.0 3.4 
Cultural 11.1 - 8.7 12.1 29.4 34.5 27.1 28.9 
Sport 6.9 - 5.8 5.7 13.0 10.3 15.0 13.2 
Youth 5.8 - 10.1 5.7 12.6 15.5 15.0 12.7 
Women 5.8 14.3 1.4 57 3.9 1.7 5.7 4.4 
Kurdish 6.9 - 2.9 5:7 8.7 17 4.3 9.3 
Education 4.2 - 1.4 4.6 8.7 13.8 10.0 8.3 
Media 3.7 - 7.2 2.3 0.4 - - 0.5 
Elderly 2.6 - - 2.9 0.9 - - 0.5 
Political? - - - - 26 52 21 2.0 
Unknown 1.6 - 2.9 1.1 1.3 - 1.4 1.5 
Total? 147.1 142.9 139.1 146.6 177.5 196.6 188.6 174.5 
N. of associations = 189 7 69 174 231 58 140 204 


Sources: Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce; Berlin Chamber of Associations 


in both cities. The total distribution of the activities in Amsterdam and 
Berlin is fairly comparable: interest representation, religion, sociocul- 
tural and cultural activities are the main and most legitimate activities 
for Turkish organisations, and they appear in similar numbers in both 
cities (even the number of Kurdish organisations is comparable). The 
overlap between the cities suggests that there is a general demand for 
specific organisational activities, and it appears to be independent from 
the host society and its opportunity structure. Group-related factors de- 
termine this organisational demand, which is especially strong in the 
first phase of the Turkish organising process. 

The less important types of Turkish organisational activities are also 
the same in both cities. Very few organisations are explicitly established 
to support projects in Turkey (type: country of origin). This is not to 
say that the focus of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin is 
not directed towards their country of origin since most Turkish organi- 
sations in both cities do have direct links with organisations and move- 
ments in Turkey, as described earlier. However, as these links also ap- 
pear to be independent from the opportunity structure in the host so- 
ciety, the similarity between the two cities remains. Other less frequent 
forms of Turkish organisational activities appear in similar numbers in 
Amsterdam and Berlin (organisations for women, educational activities 
or media initiatives). 
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There are four types in which some differences can be found. These 
tend to follow the predicted opportunity structure pattern. The larger 
percentage of sociocultural activities in Amsterdam, for instance, is 
most likely directly related to the local minority policy (although the 
difference between the cities is the largest in the 1990s, even though 
the policy to support sociocultural organisations, including religious 
ones, was introduced in 1985 and diminished during the rooos. The 
larger percentage of interest representation in Amsterdam in the 
198os can also be explained by the positive political opportunity struc- 
ture in Amsterdam. The higher percentage of welfare organisations in 
Berlin relates to the fact that Turkish Islamic organisations in Berlin of- 
ten explicitly mention welfare activities in their mission statement, 
whereas the Turkish Islamic organisations in Amsterdam also provide 
these activities but do not present this as one of their main organisa- 
tional activities. Lastly, the very high percentage of cultural activities in 
Berlin (the most available Turkish organisational activity in Berlin) re- 
flects the fact that Berlin is considered the cultural capital of Turks out- 
side Turkey (Gitmez & Wilpert 1987: 111). Since the beginning of the 
seventies Berlin has attracted many successful Turkish artists, resulting 
in a wide variety of cultural expression, such as literature, theatre, mu- 
sic and painting (Greve & Cinar 1998: 51-57). 


The development of the distribution of Turkish organisational activities 
over time also delivers clear results. The patterns found in both cities 
support both the differentiation thesis and the ecological expectations. 

The general rule that a growing community generates a more differ- 
entiated organisational structure appears to hold true for the develop- 
ment of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin. The first 
Turkish organisations in both cities mainly functioned as a safe haven 
for the first-generation Turkish guest workers (De Graaf 1985; Abadan- 
Unat 1997). As soon as the Turkish population in Amsterdam began 
growing during the seventies and early eighties, a wider variety of orga- 
nisational activities emerged offering more diverse activities for more 
target groups. Since the Turkish population in Berlin in the seventies 
was much larger than in Amsterdam, the process of differentiation 
had already started there (however, if we were to go back to the sixties 
we would see similar development). In addition, we see that the distri- 
bution in Berlin becomes more equally divided among the different 
types in the eighties, which indicates that the process of differentiation 
was continuing. 

Once the process of differentiation is completed and the structure of 
the Turkish organisational activities is established, things appear not to 
change so easily. In Amsterdam the Turkish organisational structure 
basically emerges in the eighties, and in Berlin we see the contours of 
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the structure take its form in the seventies.” As soon as the most suc- 
cessful (and therefore legitimate) types of Turkish organisations are es- 
tablished (interest representation, religion, sociocultural and cultural 
activities) the distribution of activities remains strikingly similar (except 
perhaps for the Kurdish organisations, but these emerge in both cities 
only in the late eighties). The continuation in Turkish organisational 
activities is not a result of the fact that there are relatively few new 
Turkish organisations in the nineties (which would also result in a con- 
tinuation of the distribution) but that the founding and decreasing 
rates of Turkish organisations are high in both cities (in Amsterdam 
118 new Turkish organisations and in Berlin eighty-three new Turkish 
organisations are established in the nineties). The fact that this does 
not affect the overall distribution structure of the Turkish organisations 
shows that new organisations follow in the footsteps of their predeces- 
sors. Newcomers copy legitimate and successful organisational activ- 
ities. 

Interestingly, the shifting demographic composition of the Turkish 
population in the eighties and the emergence of the Turkish second 
generation has no visible effect on the distribution of types of activities. 
The settlement process apparently does not influence the overall sup- 
ply of Turkish organisational activities (there is also no expected de- 
crease of certain types of activities). Of course new organisations for 
women and second-generation Turks do emerge, but they have ad- 
justed to the existing structure. Additional data support this argument. 
Table 4.2 shows the percentage of women on the boards of Turkish or- 
ganisations in Berlin and the percentage of second-generation Turks 
on the boards of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam. Both groups 
constitute just a small percentage of the boards of Turkish organisa- 
tions (14.1 and 13.6 percent, respectively), illustrating that Turkish orga- 
nisations are primarily led by older males.? 


Table 4.2 All women and second-generation board members of Turkish organisa- 
tions in Amsterdam and Berlin between 1960 and 2000 


City Percentage of Percentage of N= 
all Turkish organisations in 
board members which active 
Women Berlin 14.1 43.0 441 
Second-generation Amsterdam 13.6 45.0 321 


Sources: Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce; Berlin Chamber of Associations 


However, if we take the number of organisations into account in which 
Turkish women in Berlin and second-generation Turks in Amsterdam 
have been active, a different picture emerges. Turkish women have 
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been a board member in 103 different Turkish organisations in Berlin, 
which is forty-three percent of the total number of Turkish organisa- 
tions. Second-generation Turks in Amsterdam have been on the board 
of eighty-six different Turkish organisations (or forty-five percent of all 
Turkish organisations). Both groups have apparently been involved in a 
much larger number of organisations than we would expect, consider- 
ing their share in the total number of Turkish board members. This 
means that a relatively high number of Turkish boards have included 
one woman and one member of the second generation. By doing so, 
they have tried to incorporate both groups into the existing structure of 
their organisations. 


Summary 


It appears that the three main factors (opportunity structure of the host 
society, group-related factors and ecological factors) all have a signifi- 
cant influence on the development of elements of the Turkish organis- 
ing process in Amsterdam and Berlin, but that their influence changes 
over time since they are most powerful in different stages of the Turk- 
ish organising process. In addition, the explanatory factors have a dif- 
ferent influence on the two elements of the Turkish organising process 
that are the subject of this chapter: the number and types of Turkish or- 
ganisations. 

In the first phase of the Turkish organising process, group-related 
factors are responsible for the emergence of a demand for separate 
Turkish immigrant organisations. The number and types of Turkish or- 
ganisations in Amsterdam and Berlin are fairly similar in this period. 
The overlap in the distribution of types of Turkish organisations be- 
tween the cities suggests that there is a general demand for specific or- 
ganisational activities. This demand appears to be independent from 
the host society and its opportunity structure and emerges because of 
group-related factors. All three main elements in the group-related fac- 
tors are influential in creating an organisational demand in this period 
(the influence from the country of origin, character of the Turkish 
group and the immigration process). 

In the second phase of the Turkish organising process the political 
opportunity structure in the host society begins to influence the num- 
ber of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin. The description 
of the different local minority policies in Amsterdam and Berlin illus- 
trates a significant difference in the opportunity structure for Turkish 
organisations in both cities. Although Turkish organisations in Berlin 
did receive support from the local authorities, Turks in Amsterdam 
had more external resources than in Berlin. The introduction of Dutch 
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multicultural policy caused a significant shift in the political opportu- 
nity structure for Turkish organisations in Amsterdam. Turkish organi- 
sations in Berlin, on the other hand, often found themselves in a more 
hostile environment. German authorities heavily contested the estab- 
lishment of Islamic primary schools. Political Turkish organisations 
were distrusted by the German authorities and were banned several 
times. The different opportunity structures in Amsterdam and Berlin 
had the expected effect on the number of formal Turkish organisations 
in both cities. As soon as the minority policy was introduced in Am- 
sterdam the number of Turkish organisations in that city increased 
substantially, whereas the relative number in Berlin increased only 
slightly in the same period. However, the different political opportunity 
structures did not have a significant influence on the other important 
element of the Turkish organising process: the distribution in types of 
Turkish organisations. 

Ecological forces also began to influence the Turkish organising pro- 
cess in this second period, although compared to the other factors the 
impact of the ecological factors is not very visible yet. Nevertheless, the 
increasing founding rates of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam in 
the eighties appear to be a function of the growing total number of 
Turkish organisations in that city (increasing density). The increasing 
legitimacy of the organisational population lowers the cost of founding 
new Turkish organisations, which means more and more new Turkish 
organisations in Amsterdam, as expected by the ecology model. 

The third phase of the Turkish organising process in both cities is 
dominated by ecological forces, both in terms of number and types of 
Turkish organisations. The relative total number of Turkish organisa- 
tions in both cities reached its highpoint in the nineties and remained 
stable afterwards. Shifts in the local political opportunity structure did 
not have any effect on this pattern. Group-related factors also lost their 
influence to a large extent. The only significant influence of these 
group-related factors in this third phase was accounted for by the Turk- 
ish-Kurdish conflict in the early nineties, which increased founding 
rates especially in Amsterdam (we will return to this in the next chap- 
ter). However, the fact that the demographic character of the Turkish 
group in both cities changed slowly (more women and the emergence 
of the second generation) did not significantly influence the relative 
number of Turkish organisations in either Amsterdam or Berlin. 

In terms of types of Turkish organisations, the ecological forces were 
even stronger. Just as predicted by the ecology model the distribution 
in types of Turkish organisations showed a remarkably continuous pat- 
tern in the eighties and nineties (although the founding and dissolving 
rates of Turkish organisations were high in these decades). The density 
of the organisational activity protected Turkish organisers and the over- 
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all structure of the Turkish organisational population from external 
shifts, whether related to the immigrant group or the opportunity 
structure in the host society, which also explains why the founding 
phase of the Turkish organisational type is so important (the structure 
of the population is established in this period and does not change ea- 
sily afterwards). The shifting sex ratio of the Turkish group and the 
emergence of the second generation had no visible effect on the distri- 
bution of types of activities, contrary to the expectation of the immigra- 
tion literature. 


The next chapter looks at how the different explanatory factors have in- 
fluenced the emergence, persistence and development of Turkish inter- 
organisational relationships in Amsterdam and Berlin. 


5 Interorganisational relationships between 
Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin, 
1970-2000 


Introduction 


The previous chapter describes the number and types of Turkish orga- 
nisations in Amsterdam and Berlin between 1960 and 2000. The dif- 
ferent local opportunity structures significantly affected the total num- 
ber of Turkish organisations, as predicted by the political opportunity 
structure model. Turks in Amsterdam increased their organisational ac- 
tivities as soon as the external opportunities for ethnic organisations 
improved because of the introduction of Dutch minority policy in the 
early eighties. In terms of types of Turkish organisations the situations 
in Amsterdam and Berlin appear to have been comparable. Group-re- 
lated and ecological factors appear to be more important in this regard. 
Group-related factors generated a general demand for certain types of 
Turkish organisations, which determined the first phase of the Turkish 
organising process in both cities. Subsequently, ecological forces be- 
came stronger and protected the Turkish organisational population 
from external changes. 

This chapter looks at a different aspect of the Turkish organising 
process: the interorganisational relationships between the Turkish asso- 
ciations. The aim in this chapter is twofold. The first objective is to as- 
sess the influence of the three explanatory factors (group-related, politi- 
cal opportunity and ecological dynamics) on the emergence and devel- 
opment of these interorganisational relationships (which is one of the 
basic characteristics of the immigrant organising process as described 
in Chapter 1). Interorganisational relationships among immigrant orga- 
nisations provide an indication of the extent to which these organisa- 
tions are able to join forces. Strong competition can jeopardize the effi- 
cacy of Turkish organisations: it makes the immigrant group itself less 
powerful. In order to enhance the influence of their organisations, or- 
ganisational leaders need to collaborate to create a stronger and more 
powerful organisational structure. When they succeed in doing so, the 
Turkish organisers are better able to represent the interests of their 
members and of the Turkish community in general. It also allows 
them to increase the overall sociopolitical legitimacy of the population 
of Turkish organisations. 
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The second objective of this chapter is to make better sense of some 
of the more important mechanisms related to the Turkish organising 
process. As explained in Chapter 3 interorganisational relationships are 
the engine for an expanding organisational population. They provide 
new organisations with the necessary resources and allow legitimate 
activities to be used by other organisations than just the most powerful 
ones. In addition resources can be exchanged, successful routines can 
be transferred, communication networks are established and trust may 
spread throughout the organisational population. By looking at Turkish 
interorganisational relationships we gain important information about 
these crucial mechanisms. It also allows for a comparison of the main 
mechanisms present within the Turkish organisational population in 
Amsterdam and Berlin. 


The Chamber of Commerce/Associations data provides interesting re- 
search possibilities to analyse interorganisational relationships between 
Turkish organisations. The key in this analysis is the overlapping board 
membership, which occurs when a person affiliated with one Turkish 
organisation also sits on the board of another organisation at the same 
time. He or she creates thereby a link between the two organisations. 
By focusing on these interorganisational links, we can map and analyse 
the network of formal relations between Turkish organisations in both 
cities and we can see how these relations have evolved over time. It 
also allows for a study on the behaviour of the local Turkish organisers, 
since we can see to what extent organisational leaders were active in es- 
tablishing connections between Turkish organisations and how these 
connections caused the emergence of new Turkish organisations. We 
have gathered the names of all Turkish board members in Amsterdam 
and Berlin for the period 1960-2000, which enables us to look at over- 
lapping board memberships at different points in time. The research 
on overlapping board membership, also known as interlocking directo- 
rates, is a method often used to study interorganisational relationships 
and elite networks (Mizruchi 1996; Fennema & Tillie 2oor; Fennema 
2004). However for the study of interorganisational relationships of 
immigrant organisations over time this type of analysis has not been 
extensively used. It is therefore important to explain the method care- 
fully and elaborate on how we intend to approach the analysis of inter- 
organisational relationships between Turkish organisations in this 
study. 

Interorganisational relationships between immigrant organisations 
also play an important role in the discussion of whether immigrant or- 
ganisations are a boon or a bane for the integration process of immi- 
grant groups in a host society. The internal linkages of immigrant or- 
ganisations are often seen as an indicator of the degree to which the 
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immigrant group is open or closed towards the host society. A high 
number of interorganisational relationships between immigrant orga- 
nisations would hinder the integration of the immigrant group, be- 
cause it stimulates the organisations to be focused on their own com- 
munity and not on the host society. On the other hand, scholars have 
argued that interorganisational relationships can promote social and 
political trust among groups, which leads to a more civic community 
(Putnam 1993; Fennema & Tillie 2oor; Fennema 2004). In this view 
internal organisational linkages are essential in transferring social trust 
from one organisation to the other and eventually throughout the en- 
tire community. Emphasis is given to the horizontal interorganisational 
relationships (as opposed to the vertical hierarchical relationships), 
which are the most productive links in producing a civic community. 
This generates more civic-minded people, which will be more inclined 
to political participation in the host society (and therefore more politi- 
cally integrated into the host society). 

The discussion on the integrational element of immigrant organisa- 
tions is beyond the scope of this study. The two other dissertations 
within the general research project (of which this study is a part) deal 
explicitly with the complicated relationship between immigrant organi- 
sations and the political and social integration process of immigrants 
in a host society (Berger forthcoming; Slijper forthcoming). This study 
will not use the analysis of Turkish interorganisational relationships as 
a way to measure or explain forms of integration. However, some of 
the results of this chapter can be used for this discussion. The analysis 
in this chapter provides long-term data on the number of Turkish inter- 
organisational relationships, the influence of the host society on these 
interorganisational relationships and the percentages of isolated Turk- 
ish organisations. This chapter also deals with the type of interorgani- 
sational relationships (horizontal or vertical). In other words, we will 
not take up which Turkish population is best integrated into the host 
society (the Turks in Amsterdam or the Turks in Berlin), but the data 
presented in this chapter provides empirical data to further develop 
such a discussion. 


Two different types of analysis: synchronic and longitudinal 
network analysis 


The Chamber of Commerce/Associations data enables us to conduct 
two different types of analysis on overlapping board membership. We 
can analyse the development of interorganisational relationships at dif- 
ferent points in time using a network analysis of all active board mem- 
bers in several succeeding years (a synchronic analysis) or we can con- 
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duct a longitudinal network analysis. Longitudinal interlocking directo- 
rates occur when a person is active on the board of more than one vo- 
luntary organisation over a longer period than just one year. The per- 
son does not necessarily need to be active in more than one organisa- 
tion at the same time, but can be active in different organisations one 
after another within a certain period of time (five years, a decade, thirty 
years). 

An example of a longitudinal network analysis can be found in the 
work of Rosenthal et al. (1985). They have analysed the organisational 
affiliations of nineteenth-century women reform leaders in New York 
State as a case study of historical relations among social movement or- 
ganisations. They apply a longitudinal network analysis to map the in- 
terconnection between women’s organisations and to measure the in- 
tensity and direction of those interrelations. With this method they are 
able to identify groups and organisations that are central to the popula- 
tion of women's organisations in the United States in the nineteenth 
century. Several other researchers have also studied longitudinal inter- 
locks but from a different angle, as they were interested in the recon- 
struction of so-called broken-ties. Broken-tie studies are based on the 
assumption that if an interlock is significant to an organisation (mainly 
business organisations) it will most likely be reconstructed if the inter- 
lock is accidentally disrupted (for example, if the person that constructs 
the interlock retires) (Mizruchi & Stearns 1988: 195). In order to con- 
duct a broken-tie study the interlocks between organisations have to be 
analysed over a longer period, similar to a longitudinal network analy- 
sis. 

In this study we use the longitudinal analysis as a method to identify 
the nature of Turkish interorganisational relationships and to reveal 
the reasons why these links exist. Longitudinal network analyses pro- 
vide a subtler picture of the Turkish interorganisational relationships, 
as they reveal links between organisations that are often difficult to de- 
tect. Consider for instance a person who sits on the board of a Grey 
Wolves organisation in Amsterdam for the period 1988 until 1996. 
This same person founds a new organisation in 1997. Most likely these 
two organisations have something in common. They probably have the 
same ideology and the founder uses the experience gained in the pre- 
vious organisations to set up a new organisation. The link between the 
organisations would be lost if we would use a standard network analy- 
sis for only one year (for example 1995 or 2000) since the person has 
never been a member of the two organisations at the same time. If we 
look at the longitudinal interlocks of this person for the entire 19908 
the link between the two organisations appears. Since formal links be- 
tween Turkish organisations are fragile and have a high turnover rate, 
a longitudinal network analysis brings more continuity into the picture, 
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allowing us to see the underlying relationships between Turkish orga- 
nisations (and the behaviour of the local Turkish active organisers) 
more clearly. 

One of the disadvantages of focusing on longitudinal interlocking di- 
rectorates is that it can provide interlocks between organisations that 
are mainly coincidental. If for instance a person sits on the board of a 
certain Turkish organisation in Berlin between 1976 and 1981 and is 
also a board member of another Turkish organisation in Berlin be- 
tween 1989 and 1991, a longitudinal network analysis will display a 
longitudinal interlocking directorate between these two organisations 
for the eighties. It is however possible that this person has completely 
changed his or her ideology between 1981 and 1989. The presumed in- 
terlock can in that case not be considered as a genuine ideological in- 
terorganisational relationship. However, the person does transfer skills 
and knowledge to the second organisation that he or she has gained in 
the previous organisation (so the interlock is not without meaning). 


Aligned and strategic Turkish interorganisational relationships 


Interconnected organisations can be natural partners (for instance a 
left-wing Turkish interest organisation and a left-wing Turkish women's 
organisation) in which case the interlock is not surprising but still pro- 
vides important information (the link can be part of a left-wing com- 
munication network, or it can provide an exchange of resources for a 
left-wing organisation that has just been established, etc.). On the other 
hand, the connected organisations can also be competitors or oppo- 
nents, which creates a different meaning to the interlock. We define 
the first type of interlock as an aligned interlocking directorate and the 
second type as a strategic interlocking directorate. To be able to deter- 
mine the type of interlock we need information on the ideological back- 
ground of the Turkish organisations. We use the political and religious 
movements described in the previous chapter as a means to determine 
the type of the Turkish interlocks. For instance, an interlock between a 
Diyanet and a Milli Görüs organisation is considered a strategic reli- 
gious interlock, as both organisations belong to a different ideological 
denomination. Strategic interlocks are expected in times of uncertainty 
(for instance when the sociopolitical legitimacy of the Turkish organisa- 
tional population needs to increase). Consider, for instance, the Am- 
sterdam policy that stimulated and initiated Turkish interorganisational 
relationships and communication networks by establishing advisory 
councils. We expect that because of this policy the different Turkish 
ideological movements are more connected in Amsterdam than in Ber- 
lin. In Berlin we expect to see more isolated organisations as the re- 
sources are scarcer and the authorities have been more repressive to- 
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ward extreme Turkish organisations (because of which certain organi- 
sations may refrain from establishing formal links with other aligned 
organisations). 


Before the networks of Turkish interlocking directorates in Amsterdam 
and Berlin are presented, we need first some theoretical reflection on 
the emergence and persistence of interlocking directorates in general. 
What can we expect from the description of Turkish interlocks? To 
what extent have the ecological and political opportunity models for- 
mulated hypotheses for this type of research? Unfortunately these theo- 
retical models have not focused extensively on the emergence and per- 
sistence of interlocking directorates. Both models have been less occu- 
pied with the question of overlapping board membership than with the 
number and type of organisations. However, if we consider overlapping 
board membership as itself a form of formal interorganisational rela- 
tionship, we can distil a few significant premises from the literature. 


The emergence and development of overlapping board 
membership according to the political opportunity and ecological 
models 


The political opportunity model 


As mentioned in Chapter 3 political opportunity theorists emphasise 
the importance of interorganisational relationships. These relationships 
function as a communication network to mobilise the constituency or 
as a way for social movement organisations to be connected with more 
influential elite institutions (McAdam 1982: 46-47; 54-56). The political 
opportunity model considers the degree of organisation, including the 
number of interorganisational relationships, as one of the primary de- 
terminants of any group's mobilisation. This means that groups that 
have an extended connected organisational structure are more inclined 
to collective action than unorganised groups. However, the question 
why some groups have a more connected organisational structure than 
others has received less attention. Nevertheless, the existing literature 
does offer some insights into the manner in which the local institu- 
tional opportunity structure can influence the development of interor- 
ganisational relationships. Here we are primarily interested in the pos- 
sible consequences of the different opportunity structures in Amster- 
dam and Berlin, as described in the previous chapter. In other words, 
to what extent has the more positive Amsterdam opportunity structure 
had a negative or positive influence on the number and type of Turkish 
interorganisational relationships? 
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When organisations exist within a positive environment, as is the 
case for Turkish organisations in Amsterdam (compared to the situa- 
tion in Berlin), a larger number of interorganisational relationships 
can be expected. As resources are more available (in terms of money 
and legitimacy) organisations are better able and more inclined to ex- 
press their ideological distinctiveness and look for formal collaboration 
with similar organisations (Knoke 1990: 79). If the opportunity struc- 
ture is more closed, organisations will be more hesitant to express their 
ideology and remain, at least on the formal level, independent or iso- 
lated. In terms of the number of Turkish interlocks in Amsterdam and 
Berlin, this would mean more Turkish overlapping board memberships 
in Amsterdam (between organisations from the same political or reli- 
gious movement) than in Berlin. 

There are more reasons why we would expect the positive opportu- 
nity structure in Amsterdam to have an encouraging influence on the 
number of Turkish interlocks. The Dutch political system of pillarisa- 
tion has always stimulated interlocking directorates among the political 
elite and civil society (Lijphart 1968). In other words, in the Dutch con- 
text it makes sense to establish a formal elite network in order to adapt 
to the Dutch political system. There is also a more direct influence to 
be expected from the Amsterdam policy on Turkish interlocks. The es- 
tablishment of immigrant advisory councils has practically forced Turk- 
ish organisations to collaborate and to establish formal contacts. This 
could have stimulated the number and type of Turkish interorganisa- 
tional relationships in this city. In addition, providing state subsidy for 
immigrant organisations will in itself influence the emergence of inter- 
locks. Subsidised organisations attract other organisations seeking their 
collaboration in order to increase their own resources. This results in 
an increasing number of interlocks and simultaneously in a centralised 
network (Tillie & Fennema 1998: 234). Figure 5.1 illustrates this devel- 
opment. 


Figure 5.1 Interlocks between organisations if one organisation (A) is subsidised 
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Again this will probably have influenced the number of Turkish in- 
terlocks in Amsterdam more than in Berlin, although some of the lar- 
ger Turkish organisations in Berlin did also receive state subsidy from 
the Ausländerbeauftragte. We can assume the emergence of a small 
network around these larger subsidised organisations. Finally, influ- 
ence on policy in Amsterdam can be expected from the fact that Isla- 
mic organisations there were stimulated by authorities to establish so- 
cial-cultural organisations in order to be able to provide subsidies for 
religious organisations. This was implicitly a request for the emergence 
of Islamic front organisations. Front organisations, being dependent 
on other organisations, usually have enduring interlocks with their 
‘mother’ organisations (Fennema 2004: 431). Therefore a high percen- 
tage of interlocks between Turkish Islamic and social-cultural organisa- 
tions can be expected in Amsterdam. 

On the other hand, studies on business organisations have shown 
that formal interorganisational relationships sometimes emerge as a 
way to overcome an uncertain environment. Organisations in trouble 
will look for strong and viable partners and interlocks with these more 
powerful organisations will emerge (Pennings 1980). McAdam dis- 
cusses a similar process in which social movement organisations estab- 
lish formal interorganisational relationships with elite institutions to 
formalise resources as a way to protect against the uncertainties of the 
environment they confront (McAdam 1982: 27). These types of inter- 
locks have a more strategic character and often disappear as soon as 
the environment becomes more certain. We do not expect these types 
of linkages to be very numerous among Turkish organisations in Am- 
sterdam and Berlin, since we restrict ourselves to interorganisational 
relationships between Turkish organisations and not to external lin- 
kages with native institutions. If these types of strategic interlocks were 
to occur, they would be more likely to emerge in Berlin during difficult 
periods between competitive Turkish organisations. This means that in 
terms of numbers these types of interlocks will have probably no effect 
on the comparison Amsterdam and Berlin, perhaps only on the content 
of interorganisational linkages (in the sense that two competitive orga- 
nisations are linked because of an uncertain environment). 


The ecology model 


In the ecology model interorganisational relationships play a role, as 
explained, but also in this model the origins of interlocks have not been 
at the centre of attention. Voluntary organisations, so the argument 
runs, do not function independently from each other; they operate 
within a population of organisations. This dependent relationship may 
lead to actual interorganisational relationships. In the ecology model 
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there are two forms of interorganisational relationships possible: coop- 
erative or competitive (Minkoff 1995: ro2). We can assume that in 
times of cooperation formal links between organisations will emerge 
and in times of increased competition formal links will disappear. The 
organisational ecology model stipulates when competition and coopera- 
tion can be expected. First of all, competition is expected in the begin- 
ning, as the most appropriate form of organisation is to be decided in 
a competitive process among the first organisers. Few formal links be- 
tween organisations are expected in this competitive period (Aldrich 
1999: 235). After this first phase collaboration is expected. To develop 
the organisational form further, the distribution of organisational rou- 
tines and legitimate action becomes essential. Interorganisational rela- 
tionships function as a route through which successful and legitimate 
routines are transferred from one organisation to the other (Pennings 
1980; Mizruchi 1996: 276-277; Aldrich 1999: 236). We expect there- 
fore an increase in the number of interorganisational relationships in 
this second phase. The end of this maturing phase is characterised by 
more centralisation and less new interlocks. After the maturing phase, 
the stagnation phase sets in. Increasing competition results in a de- 
creasing number of interlocks (Fennema 1974: 139-140). The more 
powerful organisations are expected to reduce their interlocks and fo- 
cus only on those interorganisational relations that are most important 
to them. We will see the emergence of large coalitions, federations and 
umbrella organisations in this period. 


The overview described above provides some interesting hypotheses 
that can explain the emergence, persistence and development of Turk- 
ish interorganisational relationships in Amsterdam and Berlin. We will 
use both a standard and longitudinal network analysis in this chapter. 
The standard network analysis will be used mainly to provide informa- 
tion on the number of Turkish interlocks and less on the type of the in- 
terlocks (aligned or strategic). The longitudinal network analysis is 
used to provide more information on the types of interlocks and less 
on the number of interlocks." 

In terms of the number of interlocks we expect more interlocks 
among Turkish organisations in Amsterdam than Berlin because of the 
more positive Amsterdam opportunity structure. In terms of develop- 
ment over time (ecological model) we expect few interlocks when the 
Turkish organisational population emerges, an increasing number of 
interlocks in the first phase (as organisations establish links to improve 
the performance of their organisations) and a decreasing number of in- 
terlocks as the carrying capacity of the population is reached (because 
of heightened competition). In terms of the types of interlocks, the ex- 
pectations are more ambiguous. We expect to see more aligned inter- 
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locks in Amsterdam (as the resources are more available there), but we 
expect also to see more strategic interlocks in Amsterdam than in Ber- 
lin (because of the fact that the Amsterdam policy has stimulated coop- 
eration among Turkish organisations). Strategic interlocks to overcome 
an uncertain environment are mostly expected to emerge in Berlin. 


Turkish interlocking directorates: the example of Nihat Karaman 


An analysis of interlocking directorates allows us to study the formal 
relationships between organisations within a certain population, which 
is difficult to do with any other method. However, there are many other 
forms of interorganisational relationships, such as informal ones, 
which are equally important and easier to establish. For the most part, 
these extended informal relationships cannot be traced with the analy- 
sis of formal interlocking directorates. We can illustrate this with a con- 
crete example and see to what extent this creates significant problems 
for the analysis that we want to conduct in this chapter. The following 
section describes the formal and informal network of Nihat Karaman, 
the former chairman of Hollanda Türkiyeli Ísgiler Birligi (HTIB), the lar- 
gest Turkish left-wing organisation in Amsterdam. 

Nihat Karaman immigrated to the Netherlands in 1970 and soon 
after became involved in establishing and leading the HTIB. The HTIB 
became well known in the Netherlands for its active engagement in 
improving the working conditions of Turkish labourers in Dutch so- 
ciety in the seventies. The organisation was linked to the Turkish com- 
munist party, of which Karaman was also a member. Karaman is de- 
scribed as someone who could uniquely overcome the ideological dif- 
ferences that characterise Turkish organisational populations. He was a 
strong supporter of collaboration between different Turkish political 
groups and Dutch organisations. During his years as president of the 
HTIB he curbed the more extreme elements in his own organisations. 
Karaman was one of the main instigators of the establishment of the 
national Turkish advisory council, IOT, in 1985, which is regarded to 
be a milestone in his career as a Turkish activist (Algemeen Dagblad 
1988; Groene Amsterdammer 1988; Van den Meerendonk & Tilburg 
1988). 

In 1988 Karaman was murdered, which sent a tremendous shock 
through Amsterdam and the Dutch Turkish community.” Countless 
messages of mourning appeared in the Dutch newspapers for several 
days, with dozens of organisations from all over the country expressing 
their grief over his violent death (Volkskrant 1988). Among these were 
Turkish organisations from different ideological backgrounds, Dutch 
organisations and organisations from other immigrant and ethnic 
groups. The huge number of messages illustrates the extent of Kara- 
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man’s informal network, which he had built up over his years as chair- 
man of the HTIB. His visits to numerous voluntary organisations all 
over the country had created a large informal network, in which the 
HTIB played a central role (Van Meerendonk & Tilburg 1988). 

If we look at the interlocking directorates of Karaman in our data- 
base the extensiveness of his informal network is completely lost. Kara- 
man was active in two different Turkish organisations in Amsterdam 
and therefore creates just one interlocking directorate. In other words, 
if we would merely look at the formal interlocks of Karaman in Am- 
sterdam we would not understand the importance of his work as a 
bridge builder in the Turkish community. This could lead to the con- 
clusion that formal interlocks of the Turkish organisers do not provide 
the information we need to analyse Turkish interorganisational rela- 
tionships. This is, however, not the case, as the formal interlocks of 
Karaman do tell us a great deal about his position within the Turkish 
community. As a prominent left-wing Turkish activist Karaman would 
not have been able to sit on the board of, for instance, a conservative 
Turkish organisation; this would have been unacceptable to both sides. 
Karaman collaborated with other Turkish leaders within the boundaries 
of advisory councils and national federations, but not on the boards of 
voluntary organisations. At first the collaboration on the elite level did 
not prevent Turkish organisations on the local level from opposing and 
competing with each other, but eventually the elite collaboration did 
help to pacify the situation (Van Zuthem 1994). A network analysis of 
Turkish interlocking directorates in Amsterdam in the eighties does 
not show any sign of collaboration between left- and right-wing Turkish 
organisations. Ten years later, however, this completely changes as in- 
terorganisational links between left- and right-wing Turkish organisa- 
tions slowly emerge because of the activities of Turkish leaders. 

In other words, the interlocking directorates of a prominent Turkish 
leader like Karaman do not reveal his extensive informal network. The 
strategic actions of a local civic leader are not easily captured by such a 
formal analysis. But the network analysis in this chapter is not used to 
describe the strategies of individual Turkish leaders. We are more inter- 
ested in the eventual impact of these strategies on the population of 
Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin. The example of Nihat 
Karaman does, however, illustrate that we need to be careful not to 
draw quick conclusions from an analysis of the formal networks of 
Turkish organisations. If a network analysis concludes that there are 
no formal interorganisational relationships, this does not necessarily 
mean that there are no relationships between organisations. 

To summarize the main advantages of a network analysis of Turkish 
organisations for the study of the Turkish organising process: Formal 
linkages and informal relations tend to run parallel unless we have cir- 
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cumstantial evidence that this is not the case, as in the example of Ni- 
hat Karaman. In addition, interlocks reveal important information 
about the character and development of the Turkish organising pro- 
cess, such as the interconnectedness of the organisations and the beha- 
viour of Turkish organisers. It also allows for the study of important 
mechanisms that drive the organising process, such as increasing so- 
ciopolitical legitimacy and the allocating of resources among new and 
vulnerable organisations. 

The analysis of interlocking directorates provides a feasible means 
for comparing the interorganisational relationships of an entire popula- 
tion of Turkish organisations in two cities; no other analytical method 
applied to interorganisational relationships offers similar opportunities. 
By looking at the more than 5,000 board positions of the 231 Turkish 
organisations in Berlin and 189 organisations in Amsterdam we are 
able to say how and why Turkish organisations have collaborated and 
what shifts there are in their interorganisational relationships. In addi- 
tion, the way in which Turkish organisers have reacted to the host so- 
ciety and organisational demands of their constituency can be distin- 
guished. Perhaps the analysis of interlocking directorates provides only 
a small and specific picture of all the Turkish interorganisational rela- 
tionships that have existed, but it still tells us something about an im- 
portant issue that is often neglected. 


The number of interlocking directorates between Turkish 
organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin, 1970-2000 


For the period 1970-2000 we have conducted network analyses for the 
years 1970, 1975, 1980, 1985, 1990, 1995 and 2000. Figure 5.2 shows 
the average number of interlocks per every Turkish organisation, which 
enables us to compare the patterns in Amsterdam and Berlin. 

The figure shows that since 1975 the relative number of Turkish in- 
terlocks in Amsterdam is higher than in Berlin. According to the politi- 
cal opportunity structure model we would expect a higher number in 
Amsterdam since the opportunity structure for Turkish organisations 
is more positive there. However, the pattern does not completely con- 
firm the opportunity model. First, the number of Turkish interlocks in 
Amsterdam was already higher in 1980, although the policy towards 
Turkish organisations in both cities was rather similar at that time. 
Probably this higher number in 1980 is caused by the fact that very 
few Turkish organisations existed in Amsterdam at that time, which 
distorts the comparison of the relative number of interlocks (the same 
goes for the number in Berlin in 1970). Second, the difference in 
2000 is certainly not as large as expected. If we compare this result 
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Figure 5.2 Number of interlocking directorates per every Turkish organisation in 
Amsterdam and Berlin, 1970, 1975, 1980, 1985, 1990 and 2000 


1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 


Amsterdam Berlin — — — - A'dam without extreme organisations 


Sources: Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce; Berlin Chamber of Associations 


with the difference in the total number of Turkish organisations in 
both cities (as described in the previous chapter), the different opportu- 
nity structures appear to have less influence on the number of inter- 
locks than on the number of organisations. 

Figure 5.2 also partly confirms the expectations of the ecology model. 
Ecology theorists would expect a low number of interlocks in the seven- 
ties, since the Turkish organising process is emerging in this decade. 
The number of interorganisational relationships increases during the 
eighties, as the second phase of the Turkish organising process sets in. 
Interorganisational relationships are established to further develop the 
Turkish organisational structure in both cities. This second phase con- 
tinues in both cities until 1995, after which the number of formal in- 
terorganisational relationships among Turkish organisations decreases, 
due to heightened competition. Described in these abstract terms the 
development of the relative number of Turkish interlocks in Amster- 
dam and Berlin follows the predicted ecological line, although the in- 
crease of Turkish interlocks in Berlin in the eighties is very moderate. 
In Berlin the process of reallocating organisational routines, the inter- 
organisational relationships that function as a route through which 
successful and legitimate routines are transferred from older organisa- 
tions to new ones, has not resulted in a large increase of formal inter- 
organisational relationships among Turkish organisations. We could 
state that for Amsterdam the ecology model has more explanatory 
power than for Berlin (which was also the case in terms of the found- 
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ing rates of Turkish organisations in the previous chapter). It is further- 
more doubtful whether the development of the Turkish interlocks (as 
illustrated in Figure 5.2) is only driven by legitimisation and competi- 
tion processes. We will therefore elaborate on the development pictured 
in Figure 5.2 and look for other explanations or a better understanding 
of these legitimisation and competition processes. 

As mentioned, Figure 5.2 shows that in the 1970s the number of 
Turkish interlocks in both cities is still low. This is probably related 
more to the strong competition between Turkish right- and left-wing 
organisations at that time than to the initial ecological competition that 
all organisational forms encounter. The Turkish political conflict 
reached its highpoint in 1980 and violent confrontations between Turk- 
ish organisations became a serious problem in the Netherlands (Pen- 
ninx 1980). In Berlin the violent confrontations between left- and 
right-wing organisations led to the murder of a left-wing Turkish tea- 
cher by members of the fundamentalist Milli Görüs Mevlana Mosque in 
Berlin in 1980 (Blaschke 1985: 333). Under these circumstances we 
would not expect to see many overlapping board memberships among 
Turkish organisations in either city. 

Figure 5.2 further illustrates that in both cities the number of Turk- 
ish interorganisational relationships increases during the eighties, 
although the increase is clearly higher in Amsterdam than in Berlin. 
In Amsterdam the relative number increases from o.2 in 1980 to 0.4 
in 1985 and goes back to 0.3 in 19go. In Berlin the relative number in- 
creases slightly from 0.1 in 1980 to 0.2 in 1990. The development in 
Amsterdam can partly be explained by the improving opportunity 
structure. The introduction of Dutch multicultural policy seems to have 
initiated the establishment of Turkish interorganisational relationships 
in the first half of the eighties. Islamic and left-wing organisations 
were especially active in this period in establishing interlocks among 
the organisations that were affiliated to their respective movements. 
However, the influence of the improved opportunity structure did not 
continue after 1985, when, contrary to the expectations derived from 
the political opportunity model, the relative number decreases again 
until 1990. 

In the nineties the relative number of Turkish interlocks in both ci- 
ties becomes more divergent. Figure 5.2 illustrates that for Amsterdam 
the relative number of Turkish interlocks increases from 0.3 in 1990 to 
0.8 in 1995 and falls back to 0.45 in 2000. In Berlin the relative num- 
ber of Turkish interlocks remains fairly equal (0.17 in 1990 to o.2 in 
2000). There are two things that explain the sudden increase of Turk- 
ish interlocks in Amsterdam in 1995. First, the heightened Turkish- 
Kurdish conflict and second, the large number of Milli Görüs organisa- 
tions that were founded after 1990. 
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The Turkish-Kurdish conflict resulted in the founding of a large 
number of new Turkish and Kurdish organisations in Amsterdam that 
were directly involved in this conflict. An unusually high number of 
Grey Wolves and Kurdish organisations were registered in Amsterdam 
between 1990 and 1995. To facilitate the establishment of so many 
new organisations, interorganisational relationships were established at 
the same time. The interconnected Grey Wolves organisations of 1995 
illustrate the range of this process: in that year forty-six overlapping 
board memberships connect twenty-five Grey Wolves organisations (al- 
most all founded after 1990).? The interlocks between Kurdish organi- 
sations in 1995 are less numerous. Eight organisations and nine over- 
lapping board memberships formed a small Kurdish network. These 
organisations were also mainly established in the period 1990-1995. 

In Berlin the Grey Wolves and Kurdish organisations were not able 
to express their identities so openly and therefore refrained from estab- 
lishing formal interlocks. For this reason there is a large difference in 
the number of Turkish interlocks in Amsterdam and Berlin in 1995. If 
we were to not count the interlocks between Grey Wolves and Kurdish 
organisations, which are included in Figure 5.2, the relative number of 
Turkish interlocks in Amsterdam becomes significantly lower and ap- 
proaches the level in Berlin in 2000 (0.3 in Amsterdam and o.2 in 
Berlin). However, the 1995 level in Amsterdam remains high, even 
without the more radical Turkish organisations (0.6). Apparently other 
organisations also established a high number of interlocks in Amster- 
dam in the first half of the nineties. This can for a large part be ex- 
plained by links between a number of new religious Islamic organisa- 
tions. Especially Milli Gortis organisations were very active in Amster- 
dam between 1990 and 1995; a large number of new Milli Görüs 
organisations was founded and many of these were linked to each 
other by overlapping board memberships, again as this facilitates the 
founding process when so many new organisations are established is 
such a short period. 

The fact that after 1995 the relative number of Turkish interlocks in 
Amsterdam decreases sharply is probably related to the increasing 
competition between Turkish organisations, as predicted by the ecologi- 
cal model. Also for Berlin we see a decreasing number of Turkish inter- 
locks after 1995, which indicates a more competitive environment for 
Turkish organisations in this period. 


To summarize the main results of Figure 5.2 we can state that (1) there 
have been more Turkish interlocking directorates in Amsterdam than 
in Berlin in the period 1980-2000, however the difference is less than 
expected; (2) the pattern in Amsterdam displays more fluctuation, 
mainly because of the activities of the more extreme Turkish political 
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movements that were able to more openly express their identity in Am- 
sterdam than in Berlin; (3) the ecological model that predicted develop- 
ment over time is more in line with the Amsterdam pattern than with 
the pattern in Berlin; (4) the interlocks in Amsterdam often connect or- 
ganisations of one movement in a small network of affiliated organisa- 
tions (Grey Wolves, Kurdish, Milli Görüs, left-wing). In Berlin the in- 
terlocks display a more blurred picture of individual organisations con- 
nected with one or two other organisations. This leads to the 
conclusion that, generally speaking, in Amsterdam interlocks between 
Turkish organisations are an expression of ideological proximity while 
in Berlin they seem to be more an attempt to overcome an uncertain 
environment. This conclusion is in line with one of the main premises 
of the opportunity model, which states that when resources are more 
available, organisations are more inclined to express their ideological 
distinctiveness and look for formal collaboration with similar organisa- 
tions. If the opportunity structure, on the other hand, is more closed, 
organisations will be more hesitant to express their ideology and re- 
main more, at least on the formal level, independent or isolated. 

Table 5.1 displays an interesting difference between the Turkish inter- 
locks in Amsterdam and Berlin, which is related to this last conclusion. 
It shows the average age of the isolated and linked organisations in the 
succeeding years in both cities. If the linked organisations are older 
than the isolated organisations, it means that among the organisations 
that established overlapping board membership a majority of older or- 
ganisations is present. If, on the other hand, the isolated organisations 
are older than the linked organisations, then it is mostly the newly 
founded organisations that have established interlocks. In this latter 
case we expect the interlocking directorates to be a vital resource for 
new organisations and a reaction to an uncertain environment. If new 
organisations immediately establish overlapping board memberships, 
they look for external resources to make their new organisations viable. 
If new organisations can survive without the immediate establishment 
of links we can assume that organisational resources are sufficiently 
available to make the organisations viable. 

Table 5.1 shows that the interlocks in Amsterdam and Berlin display 
a different character. 

In 1980, 1985 and 1990 the linked Turkish organisations in Amster- 
dam are older than the isolated organisations (indicating sufficient re- 
sources in Amsterdam due to the introduction of Dutch integration 
policy) and in Berlin it is the other way around. In the period 1980- 
1990 newly founded organisations are overrepresented among the 
linked organisations in Berlin, indicating an uncertain environment for 
new Turkish organisations in Berlin. After 1990 the average age of the 
linked and isolated organisations in Berlin converges, which would 
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Table 5.1 Average age of linked and isolated Turkish organisations in Amsterdam 
and Berlin, 1980, 1985, 1990 and 2000, number of organisations per year in brackets 


Amsterdam Berlin 

Linked Isolated Linked Isolated 
1980 2.0 (3) 1.6 (8) 3.7 (10) 5.5 (52) 
1985 5.3 (14) 2.0 (23) 5.1 (27) 7.9 (71) 
1990 6.9 (26) 3.8 (36) 7.8 (37) 9.2 (97) 
1995 5.3 (64) 6.1 (52) 11.3 (57) 11.1 (126) 
2000 7.9 (60) 8.8 (70) 14.3 (55) 13.2 (141) 


Surces: Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce; Berlin Chamber of Associations 


suggest that in this period the situation for new Turkish organisations 
improves. This is probably due to the better financial circumstances as 
described in the previous chapter. 

The linked organisations in Amsterdam, on the other hand, after 
1990 display a younger average age than the isolated organisations, 
which suggests that organisational resources have become more scarce 
after 19go (which can indeed be explained by the policy changes in the 
nineties, but also by increased competition as the ecology theorists in- 
dicate). Table 5.1 shows that the situation in Amsterdam in the year 
1995 is unusual, for two reasons. It is the only year in which the aver- 
age age of the linked organisations decreases in comparison with five 
years before (which indicates an unusually high number of newly 
founded organisations among the linked organisations in 1995). In ad- 
dition, this is also the only year in which the total number of linked 
Turkish organisations is higher than the isolated organisations (sixty- 
four linked and fifty-two isolated). We can explain both points by the 
fact that several Turkish movements were extremely active in this peri- 
od (Grey Wolves, Kurds and Milli Görüs): in total eighty-one new Turk- 
ish organisations were founded between 1990 and 1995 in Amsterdam 
(forty-three percent of all Turkish organisations in Amsterdam that 
were established between 1970 and 2000). As so many new organisa- 
tions were founded in such a short period of time, resources for new 
Turkish organisations must have decreased sharply. Under these cir- 
cumstances formal interorganisational relationships become indispen- 
sable for new organisations to be able to survive, which explains the 
low average age of the linked organisations. 

So far we have mainly discussed the number of Turkish interlocking 
directorates. The next section focuses on the nature of these interlocks 
by determining which organisations were connected with one another. 
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Longitudinal Turkish interorganisational relationships in 
Amsterdam and Berlin, 1970s, 1980s and 1990s 


This section discusses the longitudinal interlocking directorates of 
Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin in the last three dec- 
ades of the twentieth century. 


The seventies 


Figures 5.3 and 5.4 display all the longitudinal Turkish interlocks in 
Amsterdam and Berlin in the 1970s (one in Amsterdam and nine in 
Berlin). The low number of longitudinal interlocks indicates again that 
the Turkish organising process in both cities was still in its nascent 
phase during this early period and that polarisation within the Turkish 
organisational landscape was strong (Penninx 1980; Van Zuthem 
1994: 17). The nine longitudinal Turkish interlocking directorates in 
Berlin produce four different small networks of organisations, illu- 
strated in Figure 5.4. 


Figure 5.3 The longitudinal interlocking directorates among Turkish organisations in 
Amsterdam in the 1970s 


Stichting Turks Islamitisch Centrum x —— Nationale Turkse Arbeiders Vereniging 


The first component includes five Milli Gortis associations, clustered 
around the Islamischer Kultur- und Solidaritdtsverein. The notorious 
Mevlana Mosque (from which several members were convicted of the 
murder of a Turkish left-wing teacher in 1980) is also part of this com- 
ponent. Both the Islamischer Kultur- und Solidaritätsverein and the Mev- 
lana Mosque were founded by Ali Ozdemir, who also founded one of 
the first Islamic food stores in Berlin. Ozdemir was affiliated with the 
more fundamentalist wing of the Milli Görüs movement. In the begin- 
ning of the 1980s he was forced to leave the Islamic (Milli Görüs) Fed- 
eration in an attempt by local Islamic Turkish leaders to reduce the 
fundamentalist influence among Turkish Islamic organisations in Ber- 
lin. After the murder of the Turkish teacher in 1980 German public 
opinion blamed Turkish Islamic organisations for the left-right polari- 
sation that had been transplanted from Turkey to Berlin. Turkish Isla- 
mic leaders in Berlin reacted to this hostility by reducing the most ex- 
treme elements in their organisations in an attempt to pacify the tense 
situation. They eventually succeeded in doing so, by the end of the 
eighties (Blaschke 1985: 326-331; Kleff 1990: 116-119). 
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The second network in Figure 5.4 shows an interlock between the 
first Grey Wolves organisation in Berlin, Büyük Ülkü Dernegi, and an 
Islamic association (similar to the only longitudinal Turkish interlock 
in Amsterdam in this period). The third and fourth networks include 
several left-wing organisations, of which the THKM, a communist or- 
ganisation, is best known in this period. The two Turkish poles in Ber- 
lin at the time (conservative religious and left-wing) are therefore 
clearly visible and equally divided in Figure 5.4. 


The eighties 


The longitudinal Turkish interlocks of the 1980s show that the Turkish 
organising process was by now in full swing in both cities. More than 
half of all Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin had one or 
more board members in this period who were also active in other Turk- 
ish organisations, indicating that the Turkish organisers had become 
more actively involved in a number of different groups. To some extent 
they crossed the strict boundaries of their ideological movements, as 
longitudinal connections between the different religious and political 
Turkish groups emerged. There are several signs that the Islamic lea- 
ders in both Amsterdam and Berlin had worked together to support 
the establishment of a Turkish religious organisational structure, 
although the different Islamic denominations in Turkey were still en- 
gaged in serious competition in this period. 

Figure 5.5 displays all the longitudinal interlocks between Islamic or- 
ganisations in Amsterdam. It shows clearly that two of the main Isla- 
mic denominations (Diyanet, Milli Görüs) are linked through a num- 
ber of longitudinal interlocks. The Grey Wolves Mosque Ulu Camii is 
also included in this religious component. Almost all of these inter- 
locks between the different Islamic denominations disappeared by the 
end of the eighties, indicating that these interlocks were merely strate- 
gic and lasted only as long as they provided additional resources for 
the Turkish Islamic organisations. As already mentioned, the Turks 
constructed an extensive religious organisational network in Amster- 
dam during the 1980s, which provided religious services for the grow- 
ing Turkish community in Amsterdam in this decade. Figure 5.5 illus- 
trates that Turkish organisers from different Islamic affiliations helped 
each other to establish this extensive religious organisational structure. 
They temporarily joined each other’s boards to exchange resources, 
skills and organisational routines. Only the Süleymancilar organisa- 
tions remained separated from the other religious movements during 
the eighties, as illustrated by the small separate component in Figure 
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Figure 5.6 shows that the Turkish left-wing organisations in Amster- 
dam were organised into their own components, completely separated 
from the religious organisations. The first leftist component is clus- 
tered around the federation of left-wing organisations in the Nether- 
lands HTIB and the women's organisations, the ACTK. This compo- 
nent also includes two Turkish theatre organisations (toneelgezelschap) 
and three youth organisations (Turkse jongeren). In the second smaller 
left-wing component, one Turkish interest organisation is connected to 
two Kurdish organisations and one Turkish cultural organisation, Kul- 
san. Figures 5.5 and 5.6 illustrate that the left-right polarisation in the 
Turkish community in Amsterdam was still in place during the eigh- 
ties; no formal contacts between the two parts had been established. 
Leaders of both parts, however, did meet in the Turkish advisory coun- 
cil, established by the Amsterdam authorities. This had not yet resulted 
in bridging the different parts of the Turkish community in Amster- 
dam. 

The longitudinal Turkish interlocks in Berlin in the 1980s are illu- 
strated in Figure 5.7. Several Turkish movements are connected in one 
large network of Turkish organisations. This network is too large to be 
completely represented in one figure, so we have focused only on the 
main longitudinal interlocks. 

This network (the complete network includes forty-eight organisa- 
tions and fifty-five longitudinal interlocks) shows that the left-wing or- 
ganisations (clustered around the Turkischer Kulturrat and the student 
organisation BTBTM) are connected to the main religious organisa- 
tions of both the Diyanet and Milli Görüs movements. A longitudinal 
interlocking directorate between the BTBTM and the Muslimen Treff- 
und Kulturzentrum constitutes this connection. Mustafa Cevik, who was 
secretary of the BTBTM between 1980 and 1982, produces the inter- 
lock. Seven years later he became chairman of the Muslimen Treff- und 
Kulturzentrum, a position he held until the organisation dissolved in 
1997. It is possible that Cevik changed his political and religious atti- 
tude after he left the university; this interlock is therefore not necessa- 
rily a reflection of a genuine ideological interorganisational relationship 
(strategic or aligned). The left-wing component does not display any 
surprising elements. The central position of the student organisation 
BTBIM illustrates the importance of this organisation for left-wing 
Turkish organisations in Berlin. Left-wing students learned organisa- 
tional skills at the BTBTM and used this experience later in other left- 
wing organisations. This process continues in the nineties when many 
former BTBIM members become active in the left-wing umbrella orga- 
nisation TBB. 

The religious longitudinal interlocks in Berlin in the 1980s display 
relationships between organisations from different Islamic denomina- 
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tions (similar to the picture in Amsterdam in this period). Figure 5.7 
shows that Diyanet and Milli Górüs mosques are directly related in sev- 
eral ways. The main links are: the Diyanet Aksemsettin Mosque with 
the Milli Görüs Mevlana Mosque; two Sufi organisations Islamische 
Ummah-Gemeinschaft and Islamisches Zentrum Berlin with the Milli 
Görüs Islamischer Kultur- und Solidaritätsverein; and the link between 
the Milli Görüs Ayasofya Mosque and the Diyanet Sehzade Türkisch-Is- 
lamischer Kulturverein. 

Figures 5.5 and 5.7 lead to the question, to what extent was it unu- 
sual for Turks to be affiliated with different Islamic denominations at 
the same time? Since we see the same development in Amsterdam and 
Berlin in the eighties we could conclude that it was common for reli- 
gious Turks to be active in different types of Islamic organisations. 
Many new Islamic organisations were founded in this period and we 
can imagine that active religious Turks would support the establish- 
ment of any Islamic association in these days. Similar to the develop- 
ment in Amsterdam, the interlocks between the different Islamic de- 
nominations in Berlin also disappear by the end of the eighties, most 
likely because also in Berlin the Islamic organisational structure was 
now firmly established and old dividing lines between the religious 
groups reappeared again. 


The nineties 


The longitudinal Turkish interorganisational relationships in the nine- 
ties show for the first time a diverse development in both cities, influ- 
enced by the different opportunity structures. In Amsterdam the num- 
ber of connected Turkish organisations is impressive (as already illu- 
strated by the fact that only twenty percent of the organisations can be 
characterised as completely isolated in this decade). The Amsterdam 
policy stimulating the collaboration between different Turkish move- 
ments finally pays off: left-wing, religious, Kurdish and even extreme- 
right organisations are all in one large network. 

Figure 5.8 shows the main longitudinal interlocks of this extended 
and inclusive network. It consists of 113 Turkish organisations and 255 
longitudinal interlocking directorates, which means that sixty-five per- 
cent of the existing Turkish organisations in the nineties are included 
in this one network. Figure 5.8 shows that there are two different paths 
from the Grey Wolves organisations to the left-wing organisations, 
which indicates a high degree of convergence among Turkish organisa- 
tions in Amsterdam in this period. Two non-political organisations pro- 
vide the connection from left to right: the soccer association Amsterdam 
Gencler Birligi (AGB) and the city-district interest organisation Stichting 
Turkse Algemene Belangengroep Amsterdam-Noord. Turkish organisational 
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leaders of the different movements met in more neutral organisations 
and created a communication network that included all different par- 
ties of their community. Interestingly, the organisations of the different 
Islamic denominations are not directly connected as they were in the 
eighties but now connect through other secular organisations. These 
neutral welfare organisations, such as Stichting Turks Volkshuis Osdorp, 
Stichting Turks Platform Bos & Lommer en de Baarsjes or Turks Neder- 
landse Vriendschapsvereniging operated mainly at the city-district level 
and provided neutral ground for the competitive religious leaders. 

The longitudinal Turkish interlocks in Berlin in the nineties provide 
a completely different picture from that of the longitudinal interlocks 
of the eighties. Two major developments in the nineties (the establish- 
ment of two major umbrella organisations and the increased competi- 
tion among Turkish Islamic groups over the issue of Islamic education) 
completely changed the structure of the Turkish longitudinal interlocks 
in Berlin. 

Figure 5.9 displays the main longitudinal interlocks and illustrates 
how the two new umbrella organisations (TBB and TGB) dominate the 
interorganisational relationships in Berlin in the nineties. The com- 
plete network is larger than ten years ago (but not as large as in Am- 
sterdam): forty-four organisations (or twenty-two percent of all existing 
Turkish organisations in the nineties) are included in this network that 
is produced by fifty-seven longitudinal interlocks. Besides this there are 
four other smaller networks (not displayed in Figure 5.9): two Milli 
Görüs (now separated from the Diyanet organisations), one Kurdish 
component and one Grey Wolves network. In 1998 the court decided 
to recognize the Milli Görüs federation Islamische Föderation in Berlin 
as an official Religionsgemeinschaft, which allowed them to provide Isla- 
mic education in public schools (Jonker 1999: 70). 

The old dividing lines between Diyanet, Milli Görüs and Süleyman- 
cilar organisations re-emerged because of this court decision (Gese- 
mann & Kapphan 2001: 408-410). As a result of this heightened inter- 
nal competition, the longitudinal interlocking directorates between the 
main Turkish Islamic organisations completely disappeared in the 
nineties. The more extreme movements in Berlin (Grey Wolves, Kurds 
and Milli Görüs) were isolated in their own components. 

The major network of longitudinal Turkish interorganisational rela- 
tionships reveals several interesting elements. First, there is the central 
position of the TDU (Türkisch-Deutsche Unternehmervereinigung in Ber- 
lin- Brandenburg), an organisation for Turkish entrepreneurs that has 
played a vital role in combining the secular left-wing Turkish umbrella 
organisation TBB (Türkischer Bund in Berlin-Brandenburg) with the con- 
servative and religious organisations of the conservative umbrella orga- 
nisation TGB (Türkische Gemeinde zu Berlin). The link between the 
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TBB and TGB was produced by two Turkish leaders, Hüsnü Özkanli 
(founder of both the TGB and the TDU) and Bahattin Kaya (founder of 
the TDU, board member of TBB from 1996 until 1999 and founder 
and president of BETÜSAB, an organisation for Turkish travel agen- 
cies). These two people are examples of successful Turkish business- 
men in Berlin. According to our analysis they were the two most influ- 
ential Turkish leaders in Berlin in the rooos, as they brought the left 
and right segments of the Turkish community in the city together. 

Notice that the linking of the extremes within the community was 
not due to the Berlin opportunity structure, but rather came from the 
Turkish community itself. The TDU is not a state-sponsored associa- 
tion but an organisation of the more successful Turkish immigrants in 
Berlin. However, the fact that the TBB and TGB play such a central 
role in this network is a direct result of the Berlin opportunity struc- 
ture. The Ausländerbeauftragte financially supported both umbrella or- 
ganisations in an attempt to gain a better foothold in the Turkish com- 
munity. Subsidised immigrant organisations will generally attract other 
organisations seeking their collaboration in order to increase their own 
resources and legitimacy. As expected, this will result in an increasing 
number of interlocks and simultaneously in a centralised network (Til- 
lie and Fennema 1998: 234). The centralised network around the leftist 
TBB consists of more than a dozen people. Many TBB board members 
were active in one other Turkish organisation at the same time. The 
centralised network of the conservative TGB is created by just four peo- 
ple holding several positions at the same time. 


What do these figures tell us about the behaviour of the local Turkish 
administrative elite in both cities and the influence of the local oppor- 
tunity structure on this behaviour? At first the situation in both cities 
was rather similar. Up until 1980 a high degree of polarisation and vio- 
lent competition between left-wing and extreme right-wing organisa- 
tions dominated the strategies of all Turkish organisational leaders. 
Their main goal was to establish an organisational structure for their 
own political or religious movement. Most leaders were occupied with 
only one organisation. Then, during the eighties, this situation chan- 
ged in both cities as many longitudinal interorganisational relation- 
ships emerged. Surprisingly, the development in the two cities is again 
fairly similar in this decade, although the opportunity structure in Am- 
sterdam and Berlin had become completely different. If we disregard 
the unreliable link between the leftist student organisation and an Isla- 
mic centre in Berlin, we see in both cities a relatively large left-wing 
network and an Islamic network, in which different Islamic denomina- 
tions actively collaborate. Religious leaders in both cities held positions 
in other types of Islamic organisations at the same time in order to 
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support the establishment of a Turkish religious organisational struc- 
ture. The Islamic network in both cities connected the more liberal 
Diyanet organisations with the more fundamentalist and controversial 
Islamic organisations such as the Grey Wolves Mosque ULU Cami in 
Amsterdam and the Milli Görüs Mevlana Mosque in Berlin. In both ci- 
ties the collaboration between local Islamic leaders ended in the second 
half of the eighties, as the Turkish religious organisational structure is 
then firmly established and old religious dividing lines appear again 
due to increasing competition. 

In the nineties the behaviour of the local Turkish elite in both cities 
becomes very different, as a result of the different circumstances in 
Amsterdam and Berlin. In Amsterdam we see more collaboration be- 
tween left-wing and religious and conservative groups. One of the main 
goals of the Amsterdam policy had been to stimulate internal coopera- 
tion among Turkish organisations. Amsterdam authorities were a bit 
apprehensive to include all different parts of the Turkish political and 
religious spectrum in their programmes but they did. They provided 
subsidies for all groups (even the more extreme organisations, which 
were mostly banned in Berlin) and established advisory councils, in 
which almost all movements were welcome. At the same time, the 
Turkish community itself was taking the opportunity to collaborate 
with leaders such as Nihat Karaman actively attempting to construct 
bridges within the divided Turkish community. 

Apparently it took about ten years until city policy and the activities 
of the Turkish leaders became visible in the structure of the Turkish 
longitudinal interlocks in Amsterdam. The Turkish leaders of the dif- 
ferent movements collaborated in the nineties on the boards of neutral, 
non-aligned Turkish organisations. These organisations often operated 
at the city-district level and were engaged in welfare programmes for 
the youth or protecting the interests of Turks in a certain neighbour- 
hood. Because the more extreme Turkish organisations were included 
in the integration programmes it became acceptable for others to colla- 
borate with them as well. Kurdish leaders established interlocks with 
left-wing leaders; left-wing leaders established links with the Islamic 
leaders of the Diyanet; and the Diyanet leaders were in close contact 
with the more conservative religious movements, such as Milli Görüs 
and Grey Wolves mosques. 

In Berlin a different development is visible. Here the authorities 
were not interested in including all parts of the Turkish community. 
The Ausländerbeauftragte chose basically two umbrella organisations 
with which it was willing to collaborate and for which it would provide 
financial support. The two largest Turkish umbrella organisations in 
the nineties, the Türkischer Bund Berlin-Brandenburg (TBB) and the 
more conservative Türkische Gemeinde zu Berlin (TGB), then took con- 
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trol of the Turkish organisational field in the city. The left-wing leaders 
of the TBB came mostly from the left-wing student organisation 
BTBTM (which had been the most influential Turkish left-wing organi- 
sation in Berlin in the eighties). They established strong relationships 
with numerous other leftist Turkish groups. The leaders of the TGB 
came mostly from religious Diyanet organisations and established rela- 
tionships with the more conservative organisations. This situation 
could easily have resulted in polarising the left-wing and the religious 
sides. However, leaders of both blocks collaborated in founding a Turk- 
ish association for entrepreneurs TDU (Türkisch-Deutsche Unternehmer- 
vereinigung in Berlin- Brandenburg). It was through this organisation 
that the Turkish elite in Berlin were connected and a network of com- 
munication was established. However, several important movements 
and organisations were not included in this large network, and because 
of this the polarisation in the Turkish community in Berlin increased 
in the nineties. Milli Görüs, the Grey Wolves and Kurds established 
their own networks of interlocks, completely separate from the rest of 
the Turkish organisations. In addition, the number of Turkish organi- 
sations that did not establish any longitudinal interlocks at all also in- 
creased during the nineties. Apparently some Turkish organisational 
leaders who were excluded from the main network became completely 
isolated. 

In Amsterdam in the 1990s we see a more equal distribution of 
longitudinal interlocks than in Berlin. There are no central organisa- 
tions in the main component, which is characterised by its inclusive- 
ness. In Berlin, three organisations dominate the entire organisational 
population in this period: the TBB, TGB and TDU. These are large pro- 
fessional organisations that have no counterpart in Amsterdam, where 
the main Turkish organisations are much smaller and less professiona- 


lised. 


Summary 


In Chapter 4 it became clear that each of the explanatory factors of the 
model formulated in Chapter 3 had a significant but different effect on 
the emergence, persistence and development of the number and type 
of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin. This chapter, on 
Turkish interorganisational relationships, shows something similar at 
work in the development of Turkish interlocking directorates, although 
the sequence of influential periods is different. 

When immigration has just occurred the influence from the country 
of origin is still strong. In terms of Turkish interorganisational relation- 
ships in Amsterdam and Berlin this means that the strong polarisation 
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brought over from Turkey to Western Europe prevented the emergence 
of formal links between Turkish organisations at the beginning of the 
immigration process. The Turkish organisational founders in both ci- 
ties were only active in one organisation and were busy attempting to 
increase the influence and improve the position of that organisation. 
The number of completely isolated organisations in both cities was 
very high in the seventies. 

In the decade of the 198os, the second phase of the development of 
Turkish interorganisational relationships, ecological and group-related 
factors determined the emergence of new Turkish interorganisational 
relationships, which were largely independent from the political oppor- 
tunity structure. Turkish left- and right-wing organisers founded a 
number of new organisations in this phase and the establishment of 
interorganisational relationships facilitated this. In addition, these rela- 
tionships enhanced the sociopolitical legitimacy of the Turkish organi- 
sational population and furthered the resource allocation process. 

It was predominantly the religious Islamic organisers that were re- 
sponsible for the increase of interorganisational relationships in both 
cities in this period. These strategic links connected the organisations 
of the main Islamic denominations in order to build and enhance a 
Turkish Islamic organisational structure in Amsterdam and Berlin. 
Again, these interorganisational links were needed to smooth the pro- 
cess of founding new organisations in an environment that was at least 
unfamiliar with this type of religious organisation or, as in Berlin, was 
even hostile. In Berlin, Turkish interorganisational relationships were 
to a large extent a reaction to an uncertain environment that did not 
provide many resources for new organisations, and the percentage of 
young organisations that established interlocking directorates in this 
period was high. In contrast, in Amsterdam the opportunity structure 
provided more external resources for these new Turkish organisations 
in terms of legitimacy, wealth (structural subsidies) and power (a posi- 
tion within the policy making process). Formal links were therefore 
less needed. In this sense, the political opportunity structure did have 
an influence on the emergence of interlocks, but the overall pattern in 
both cities during the eighties shows more similarities than differ- 
ences. 

This completely changes in the nineties as especially the type of 
Turkish interorganisational relationships becomes diverse, because of 
the differences in the local opportunity structures. The Amsterdam pol- 
icy had stimulated internal cooperation among Turkish organisations. 
Local authorities had included all different parts of the Turkish political 
and religious spectrum in their policy and subsidy programmes. In 
Berlin, on the other hand, the authorities did not stimulate internal co- 
operation and refrained from contact with the more radical Turkish po- 
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litical and religious elements. The result of these different approaches 
is clearly visible in the content of the Turkish interlocking directorates 
of the nineties. In Amsterdam we see a large Turkish network, in 
which basically all Turkish political and religious movements are in- 
cluded. In Berlin we see a much smaller network clustered around the 
two main umbrella organisations (one left-wing, the other conservative) 
and all other ideological movements are completely isolated in their 
own small component. 

Because of the more inclusive attitude of the Amsterdam authorities 
to the most extreme Turkish political organisations, these movements 
(mainly Grey Wolves and Kurdish) were able to establish many formal 
organisations in the first half of the nineties. In order to be able to do 
this in such a short period of time, interlocking directorates were inevi- 
table. In Berlin, these extreme organisations completely refrained from 
involvement in interlocking directorates as the authorities were repres- 
sive toward these movements. Interorganisational relationships be- 
tween their organisations are therefore only visible in the longitudinal 
network analysis. In the second half of the nineties, the Turkish organi- 
sational population in both cities reached its carrying capacity; competi- 
tion between the organisations increased and the relative total number 
of Turkish interlocks decreased because of that, just as predicted by the 
ecological model. Competition means less cooperation and the end of 
many formal interorganisational relationships. 


6 Surinamese and Turkish organisations in 
Amsterdam, 196o-2ooo 


Introduction 


In Chapters 4 and s we discussed the Turkish organising process in 
Amsterdam and Berlin, comparing two similar immigrant groups in 
two different cities. This divergent comparison takes the immigrant 
group as the constant and identifies differences between the Turkish 
groups based on the different opportunity structures in the two cities. 
Similarities, on the other hand, are explained by referring to the influ- 
ences of group-related factors. In this chapter we use a different ap- 
proach and conduct a convergent comparison: comparing the associa- 
tional behaviour of different immigrant groups in one city. In a conver- 
gent comparison the city is taken as a constant. Differences are 
therefore explained by group-related factors and similarities by the in- 
fluence of the local opportunity structure, in particular the political op- 
portunity structure (Green rooo: 68-6o). 

In this chapter we will compare Surinamese and Turkish organisa- 
tions in Amsterdam between 1960 and 2000. One of the main pro- 
blems of a convergent comparison is that it assumes that the city is a 
constant environment for all immigrant groups during the time period 
of investigation. However, this is not always the case. The political op- 
portunity structure in a city can differ for different groups and this is 
partly the case for Turks and Surinamese in Amsterdam. Until 1980 
the Amsterdam policy toward the Surinamese was more inclusive than 
toward Turkish immigrants, which resulted in a different political op- 
portunity structure for both groups in the same city at that time (Ver- 
meulen 2005). The introduction of Dutch minority policy in the early 
eighties ended this situation of unequal treatment and created a com- 
parable political opportunity structure for both groups. In other words, 
until 1980 the comparison between Surinamese and Turkish immi- 
grants is a double comparison, as both the group and the environment 
are different, which makes it impossible to draw any conclusions. 
From 1980 onward, however, both groups face an equal political oppor- 
tunity structure in Amsterdam and we can perform a convergent com- 
parison. The comparison between these groups will therefore be con- 
ducted from 1980 onward. 
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Does this mean that the development of a Surinamese organising 
process before ro8o is therefore not pertinent to this chapter? Not 
quite: an examination of this period allows us to analyse the first im- 
portant phase of the Surinamese organising process and also to see to 
what extent the inclusive Amsterdam policy of the seventies has influ- 
enced the emergence of Surinamese organisations in the city. We will 
therefore start with a description of the Surinamese organising process 
and the local political opportunity structure before 1980. 


Surinamese immigrants in Amsterdam and the first phase of 
their organising process, 1945-1980 


Surinam has been characterised as one of the least known countries in 
the Western Hemisphere (Hoefte & Meel 2001: xiii). This small Carib- 
bean country, located on the Northern border of Brazil, was a Dutch 
colony for several centuries until its independence in 1975. The Dutch 
colonizers never showed great interest in this typical plantation econo- 
my, as the profits from Surinam were far less attractive than those 
from the main Dutch colony, Indonesia. Because of its colonial history 
the population of Surinam is made up of several distinct ethnic groups, 
almost all brought there by the Dutch. The largest are the Afro-Surina- 
mese or ‘Creoles’ (descendants of African slaves) and the Indo-Surina- 
mese or ‘Hindustanis’ (descendants of contract labourers brought 
mainly from India to Surinam after the abolition of slavery in 1863). 
Other ethnic groups include Javanese, Chinese, Jews and native In- 
dians. 

Surinamese immigration to the Netherlands has a long history and 
is intimately tied to the colonial relationship between the two coun- 
tries. Before the Second World War, Surinamese immigrants were pre- 
dominantly children of the colonial elite or the Afro-Surinamese mid- 
dle class, studying or working in the Dutch capital (Cottaar 2004). 
After the war this pattern changes slowly, as Surinamese migration in 
this decade becomes more ethnically diverse and more driven by eco- 
nomic factors. Administrative personnel, teachers and nurses arrive, 
still in small numbers, to work in the booming Dutch economy (Van 
Niekerk 1994: 47; Cottaar 2003; Lucassen 2003: 330). 

The history of the Surinamese organising process in Amsterdam be- 
gan as far back as 1919, with the establishment of the Bond voor Suri- 
namers, later known as Vereniging Ons Suriname (Association Our Suri- 
nam). However, the actual start of the first phase of the Surinamese or- 
ganising process was not until after the Second World War, when Afro- 
Surinamese students became active in establishing several associations 
in support of the emerging nationalist movement in Surinam. 
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Although Surinamese independence was the primary goal of such or- 
ganisations, their organisational activities also worked to foster a resur- 
rection of Afro-Surinamese culture. These students, studying in Am- 
sterdam and confronted with Dutch society, founded nationalist organi- 
sations in an attempt to understand and articulate their national 
identity (Oostindie 1998: 225-28; Jansen van Galen 2000: 33-34). Such 
organisations were relatively few in number and their reach was mostly 
limited to Afro-Surinamese students. Most of these organisations 
ended their activities in the sixties when the leaders returned to Suri- 
nam to expand the nationalist movement there (Jansen van Galen 
2000). New Surinamese organisations established in the sixties lost 
their political orientation and focused primarily on social and sports ac- 
tivities. They provided a familiar social environment for the growing 
Surinamese community in Amsterdam. For instance, several Surina- 
mese soccer associations were founded in this decade in which Surina- 
mese immigrants could ‘feel at home’, as the jubilee issue of one of 
these associations states (Real Sranang 1990: 13). This cushioning 
function of immigrant organisations, which eases the shock of transi- 
tion by offering a more familiar environment, has been discussed sev- 
eral times in the previous chapters and was also important for the Suri- 
namese immigrants in Amsterdam during this early period (Cottaar 
2004). 

In the seventies the immigration from Surinam to the Netherlands 
changed completely in terms of numbers, ethnicity, social-economic 
background and motivation. The pull factors that dominated immigra- 
tion to the Netherlands until 1973 remained important, but push fac- 
tors caused more and more Surinamese to leave their country. The eco- 
nomic situation in Surinam showed little progress and more people 
came to look for work in the Netherlands. The Netherlands was the 
most obvious destination for these immigrants, as they were familiar 
with the culture and language and possessed Dutch citizenship. These 
newcomers increasingly originated from the lower classes in Surinam, 
and the percentage from ethnic groups other than the Afro-Surinamese 
increased in this period. The approaching independence of Surinam in 
1975 caused more economic and political uncertainty, which resulted 
in more people leaving the country. An exodus of more than fifty thou- 
sand took place in the years 1974 and 1975 (Vermeulen 1984: 35-36; 
Van Heelsum 1997: 6). More than ten thousand settled in Amsterdam 
in 1975 alone (Wintershoven 2000). Figure 6.1 illustrates how fast the 
Surinamese population in Amsterdam was growing in this period (the 
number of Turks is also shown to illustrate the difference in size of the 
two immigrant populations in Amsterdam). 

The rapid increase in population in the early seventies caused ser- 
ious social problems among the Surinamese immigrants in Amster- 
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Figure 6.1 Surinamese and Turkish population in Amsterdam, 1960-2000" 
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dam, in housing, unemployment and increasing racism. The arrival of 
large numbers of low-skilled Surinamese workers after 1975 exacer- 
bated the situation. The high level of unemployment sparked by the 
worsening Dutch economic situation was keenly felt in this group, 
which was less familiar with Dutch culture and language. Deviant or 
even criminal lifestyles took root among unemployed Surinamese 
youth (Sansone 1992) and the adverse media coverage reflected on the 
whole Afro-Surinamese population, associating it with drug crime and 
violence. Resistance to Surinamese immigrants, tension and discrimi- 
nation within Dutch society became widespread in the 1970s (Van Nie- 
kerk 1994: 71). Authorities could no longer ignore the problems of Sur- 
inamese immigrants and strong policy measures were deemed neces- 
sary. 

Social policy targeted specifically at the Surinamese community in 
Amsterdam got its start in 1974 when the city council issued a ground- 
breaking local memorandum. The memorandum acknowledged that 
social policy aimed at the Surinamese population was unavoidable and, 
more importantly, it assigned a crucial role to local Surinamese welfare 
organisations in implementing it. Surinamese immigrant organisa- 
tions were designated to provide social services to deprived segments 
of the Surinamese community, with special attention to the drug-re- 
lated problems of the youth (Gemeenteblad 1974: 2078-81). Because 
Afro-Surinamese organisations had historically been the most promi- 
nent Surinamese associations in the city, they seemed the best option 
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for channelling social services to the community. The first Surinamese 
welfare organisation, Welsuria, was an initiative of Dutch and Afro-Sur- 
inamese individuals, mostly with religious backgrounds. It was as- 
signed a leading role. Board members had good relations with local of- 
ficials and could count on generous grants, which they further distribu- 
ted to other Surinamese organisations in the city. However, within the 
Surinamese community Welsuria had the reputation as an elite, Dutch 
and colonial organisation, and this prompted the founding in 1968 of 
a new Afro-Surinamese welfare organisation called BEST (Building a 
Surinamese Home). It stemmed from the Surinamese nationalist 
movement and had a more pronounced Afro-Surinamese character 
than Welsuria. Although its relationship with local officials was cer- 
tainly not as good as Welsuria’s, the city council nonetheless approved 
funding. BEST was a combined welfare organisation and pressure 
group. It published exposés on the many social problems plaguing the 
Surinamese community in the seventies (among them housing, police 
brutality, racial discrimination) and it provided social welfare services 
to Surinamese young people (Meerveld 2002). 

In total, five Surinamese welfare organisations received municipal 
funding in 1974. A survey in 1977 found that twenty per cent of the lo- 
cal Surinamese population, or some 5,200 people, had visited one of 
these five organisations at least once during that year (Gooskens 1979: 
27). Because some organisations also funded smaller groups, the total 
number of organisations receiving public money was actually much lar- 
ger than five. 

It was unusual in those days to delegate to immigrant associations 
such a critical role in social service delivery, which was normally the 
task of mainstream Dutch organisations. However, money for Surina- 
mese organisations was no problem in the early seventies. This was 
even more remarkable in light of the difficult economic situation in 
the wake of the 1973 oil crisis. The generosity of local government can 
be explained by the magnitude of the social problems plaguing the Sur- 
inamese population in Amsterdam, mainly because so many Surina- 
mese had settled in the city in just a few years time, and the approach- 
ing independence of Surinam in 1975. The authorities seemed moti- 
vated by feelings of guilt over the colonial past and by a desire to 
preclude problems with the Surinamese minority. Mindful of the disas- 
trous decolonisation process that had taken place in Indonesia, Dutch 
politicians, especially on the left, were determined to avoid similar mis- 
takes (Jansen van Galen 2001; Buddingh 2001: 71). Surinam itself re- 
ceived a vast amount of Dutch foreign aid in the ro7os (Van Amers- 
foort 1987: 478), an expression of generous attitudes also at the na- 
tional level. Figure 6.2 starkly illustrates the extreme open-handedness 
of Amsterdam local government toward Surinamese organisations after 
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Figure 6.2 Municipal funding to Surinamese and Turkish organisations in Amster- 
dam, in guilders,” 1967-98 
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1974, especially if we compare this with the support given to Turkish 
organisations. The gaping disparity between the amounts of public 
subsidy provided to Surinamese and to Turkish organisations is reveal- 
ing of the inclusive policy pursued by the Dutch authorities toward co- 
lonial migrants in the seventies and eighties (Koopmans & Statham 
2000: 28-29). The first local subsidy to a Surinamese organisation was 
given in Amsterdam in 1968 (to Welsuria). The golden age for Surina- 
mese organisations was 1975-1984, a ten-year period in which they re- 
ceived over five million guilders a year. 

The Amsterdam subsidy policy was to have far-reaching conse- 
quences, both positive and negative, for Surinamese organisations. The 
positive side was that many new Surinamese organisations could bene- 
fit from receiving subsidy, and a large number indeed sprang up after 
1974. But the negative repercussions were tremendous. No clear con- 
ception underlay social policy for the Surinamese in the 197os, either 
at the government level or within the organisations. Policy was charac- 
terised by ad hoc measures to keep the peace (Van der Burg 1990; 97) 
and little monitoring took place. One Afro-Surinamese organisation, 
SOSA, charged with providing welfare services to the youth, was notor- 
ious as a centre for drug trade, and was shut down after a few years. 
Another organisation founded in 1977 to support Surinamese drug ad- 
dicts, Srefidensi, received millions of guilders of funding, but could not 
account for how the money was spent and went bankrupt shortly after- 
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ward (Reubsaet & Geerts 1983: 100-03). The supply of public money 
available to Surinamese organisations in the mid-197os aroused high 
expectations in the Surinamese community. Up until 1978, enough 
money was available for all groups, but that was to suddenly change. 
So many groups were receiving money that new groups now had diffi- 
culty obtaining funding. New organisations did not accept this, because 
funding had been so readily available just a few years back. The suspi- 
cion grew that Welsuria and other large Afro-Surinamese organisations 
were withholding money (Reubsaet & Geerts 1983: 79-81). The offices 
of Welsuria and BEST were occupied dozens of times in protest during 
the 1970s and early 1980s. 

Another big problem for Welsuria was how to deal with the ethnic 
diversity in the Surinamese population. The main welfare organisa- 
tions were predominantly Afro-Surinamese organisations (Van der 
Burg 1990: 96-97) as were most Surinamese organisations that re- 
ceived money in Amsterdam. Indo-Surinamese organisations also be- 
gan to demand financial support from the Amsterdam authorities. This 
could only be channelled through Welsuria, which had been assigned 
to distribute subsidies among Surinamese organisations. So in 1977 
Welsuria became involved in establishing an Indo-Surinamese Cultural 
Centre. It was difficult to find the right building and internal fights be- 
tween Indo-Hindu and Indo-Muslim groups frustrated the search even 
more. When an adequate facility was found, additional money was 
needed to renovate the building. Finally in 1982 the money was found 
and the building was officially opened two years later, seven years after 
the initiative had started. Shortly after the opening the building was oc- 
cupied by Afro-Surinamese organisations, protesting the fact that so 
much subsidy had been given to an Indo-Surinamese organisation. 
The occupiers flooded the building, after which renovations had to start 
all over again (Meerveld 2002: 59). This example, along with many 
other failed Surinamese organisations in this period, illustrates the ex- 
tremely difficult situation Welsuria and other Surinamese welfare orga- 
nisations faced at the time. 

By the end of the 1970s, the situation had deteriorated and Surina- 
mese associations were plagued by increasing distrust and rivalry. In- 
stability was aggravated by the fact that most organisations were struc- 
tured around informal leaders. Informal leaders were successful and 
tolerated as long as they could raise sufficient revenues for their orga- 
nisations and constituencies. To secure funding and a substantial con- 
stituency, an informal leader had to be as highly profiled as possible, 
and the Dutch media had a predilection for anti-colonial, anti-Dutch 
pronouncements. This created another paradox whereby the most radi- 
cally anti-Dutch voices received the most attention, and subsequently 
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the most government funding for their organisations (Van Amersfoort 
1974: 158-62; Reubsaet & Geerts 1983). 

For Surinamese immigrants this ambiguous situation was quite fa- 
miliar as it was similar to the manner in which voluntary organisations 
operated in Surinam. The Dutch colonial administration had always 
blocked the development of a democratic political system under which 
civil society might have matured. The first general election in Surinam 
was not held until 1949, and the political mobilisation that then 
emerged developed exclusively along ethnic lines (Budding 1995: 
279-80; Ramsoedh 2001). Most voluntary organisations in Surinam 
were linked to political parties or religions, and they were differentiated 
by ethnicity. Because both organisational leaders and the Dutch colo- 
nial administration used such associations to their own benefit, volun- 
tary organisations were highly distrusted by the Surinamese population 
(Reubsaet, Kropman & Van Mulier 1982: 219-20). In the years leading 
up to independence in 1975, clientelism was rife throughout the politi- 
cal system. Fake government jobs were provided by Surinamese politi- 
cians to their ethnic constituencies (Van Amersfoort 1987: 479). In 
other words, a situation in which voluntary organisations were not a 
symbol of trust and stability, but rather a vehicle to jobs, influence and 
personal benefit, was rather familiar to Surinamese newcomers in Am- 
sterdam. In this sense, the colonial history of Surinam played an im- 
portant role in the development of Surinamese immigrant organisa- 
tions in Amsterdam in the 197os. 

The Amsterdam city government breached this continuity in 1983 by 
severely curtailing the stream of subsidies to Surinamese welfare orga- 
nisations, as illustrated in Figure 6.2. Social policy for the Surinamese 
was henceforth to be carried out by mainstream Dutch organisations. 
Surinamese organisations now became part of the general minority 
policy framework, in which Turkish organisations were also included. 
The introduction of Dutch minority policy had several contradictory ef- 
fects on the Surinamese organisations in Amsterdam, as the new pol- 
icy meant less money and less political influence, but more stability 
and eventually a more secure environment. 

The political opportunity structure for Surinamese organisations be- 
came in many ways more negative after 1983 (and therefore the politi- 
cal opportunity structure for Surinamese and Turkish organisations be- 
came more equal). In terms of financial support the introduction of 
Dutch minority policy clearly decreased the resources for Surinamese 
organisations in Amsterdam. Figure 6.2 shows that the amount of sub- 
sidy was significantly lower after 1985 than before. It continued to de- 
crease in the nineties and by 1999 Surinamese organisations received 
even less money than the Turkish organisations in Amsterdam 
(although the size of the Surinamese group was more than two times 
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larger than the Turkish group). The introduction of the new policy also 
meant that Surinamese organisations became less powerful in political 
terms as they lost the function of providing welfare to the Surinamese 
population. On the other hand, the political position for Surinamese 
immigrants in Amsterdam did improve somewhat after the introduc- 
tion of immigrant voting rights in 1985. Nothing changed formally, 
since the Surinamese had always possessed Dutch citizenship and al- 
ready had the vote, but local Surinamese politicians profited from the 
greater attention paid by Dutch political parties to immigrant constitu- 
encies in Amsterdam after 1985. This gave Surinamese politicians 
greater access to the parties and influential positions. 

There was another positive side to the introduction of Dutch minor- 
ity policy in the early eighties. It meant an end to uncertainty. As de- 
scribed, the ad hoc policies for Surinamese organisations and the provi- 
sion of large sums of money had created a disruptive and unstable en- 
vironment for Surinamese organisations in Amsterdam. With the 
minority policy, explicit policy goals were introduced and the proce- 
dures for receiving subsidy became more strict (Bloemberg 1995:61- 
62) In addition, immigrant organisations were granted a clear position 
within the policy framework. Three primary tasks were envisaged for 
Surinamese organisations, just as for the organisations of the other 
minority target groups: to promote and preserve cultural identities, to 
emancipate their constituencies and to serve as advocacy groups (Ge- 
meenteblad 1985). Furthermore, local authorities now became directly 
responsible for providing money to Surinamese organisations. Before 
1983 this had been the task of Welsuria. Local authorities used Welsur- 
ia as a buffer to avoid contact with difficult Surinamese organisations 
or groups and often refused any responsibility toward Surinamese or- 
ganisations, either old or new. This frustrated many Surinamese orga- 
nisers and increased internal competition (Meerveld 2002). Now the 
more direct relationship with the authorities provided opportunities for 
lots of new Surinamese organisations, which previously had been left 
aside. The total amount of subsidy for Surinamese organisations was 
less, but the number of Surinamese organisations eligible for subsidy 
increased. 

To sum up, we can state that while the total amount of subsidy for 
Surinamese organisations decreased significantly, the overall political 
opportunity structure in the eighties improved, mainly because the 
new policy resulted in a less uncertain environment (which is very da- 
maging for voluntary organisations in general). If we compare the Suri- 
namese situation with that of the Turks, we see that the political oppor- 
tunity structure in Amsterdam for both groups became more and more 
equal. The subsidy for Surinamese organisations in the nineties be- 
came comparable to that of the Turkish organisations and both groups 
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were confined to the same policy measures. This means that, just as 
for the Turks, the political opportunity structure in the nineties became 
more negative for Surinamese immigrant organisations. 

The next section summarizes the Turkish organising process in Am- 
sterdam in order to compare both organising processes better. 


Turkish organisations in Amsterdam 


In Chapters 4 and 5 we extensively described the Turkish organising 
process in Amsterdam. This section summarizes briefly the main ele- 
ments of this development. First it discusses the differences between 
the Turkish and Surinamese immigrants in Amsterdam, then it exam- 
ines the most important elements in the Turkish organising process. 

The main difference between the two immigrant groups is that the 
Surinamese are colonial immigrants and the Turks are guest worker 
immigrants, for whom the Netherlands was a completely unknown 
country. This difference in origin shaped the composition and charac- 
ter of both groups. For instance, the Turkish population in Amsterdam 
was originally largely male dominated. Family reunion changed this 
slowly after 1975. Within the Surinamese population the female-to- 
male ratios were reasonably steady (see Figure 6.6), as the Surinamese 
migrated to the Netherlands as families. In addition, the Surinamese 
were familiar with Dutch language and culture, which gave them more 
skills and abilities to settle in the host country. Turkish immigration, 
on the other hand, was highly transnational. Large groups of Turks 
settled in many Western European countries and transnational links 
soon emerged between these different Turkish communities (Öster- 
gaard-Nielsen 2000). In contrast, virtually all Surinamese migrants 
settled in the Netherlands.” They maintained almost no transnational 
ties other than with Surinam. 

The Turkish organising process in Amsterdam is strongly related to 
their guest worker position. The first Turkish organisations are mainly 
involved in protecting the interests of the Turkish workers and provid- 
ing organisational activities suitable for this male-dominated immi- 
grant group, such as social-cultural activities, religious associations and 
sporting facilities. In addition, the first phase of the Turkish organising 
process in Amsterdam (as in Berlin) is dominated by the unstable poli- 
tical situation in Turkey. The left-right polarisation is transplanted to 
Western Europe and proves to be highly influential in determining the 
establishment and activities of the first Turkish organisations. The de- 
velopments in Turkey remained important for Turkish organisations in 
Amsterdam throughout the Turkish organising process. Consider, for 
example, the arrival of political refugees in the early eighties and the 
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heightened Turkish-Kurdish conflict in the nineties, which strongly in- 
creased Turkish organisational activities in Amsterdam after 1990. 

The Turkish organising process in Amsterdam is, apart from these 
direct influences from the country of origin, predominantly a religious 
affair. The first Turkish Islamic organisations in Amsterdam were es- 
tablished in the seventies, but after ro8o Turkish organisers became 
actively engaged in establishing an entire Islamic organisational struc- 
ture in the city. Again this is typical for the Turkish immigrant guest 
worker organising process, as we see the same development in Berlin 
in this period. The sizes of the Turkish communities in Western Eur- 
ope grow due to the process of family reunion, and their stay becomes 
increasingly more structural as the second generation of Turkish immi- 
grants emerges. These elements caused an increasing and shifting reli- 
gious demand among Turkish immigrants in Amsterdam. We see a 
high number of Turkish Islamic organisations established after 1980. 
It is interesting to see the different Islamic denominations, which are 
at that time engaged in fierce competition in Turkey, temporarily join 
forces in Amsterdam to facilitate the establishment of so many new re- 
ligious organisations in such a short period. By the end of the eighties 
an Islamic organisational structure in Amsterdam (and Berlin) is com- 
pleted and the competition between the different Turkish religious de- 
nominations re-emerges. 

A final important element in the Turkish organising process in Am- 
sterdam is the motivation on the part of some Turkish leaders to over- 
come the divisions within the Turkish community, at least if these jeo- 
pardize their ability to represent the interests of the Turkish constitu- 
ency. In the early eighties Turkish leaders started to think about 
establishing a national Turkish council in which different Turkish ideo- 
logical movements would be represented. This wish for greater colla- 
boration connected well with Dutch multicultural policy at the time, 
which encouraged coordination among immigrant institutions that 
could represent at least a majority of the immigrant population. On 
the national and local levels these coordinating councils were estab- 
lished in the second half of the eighties (the national IOT in 1985 and 
the TDM, the local Amsterdam Turkish council, in 1986). At first Turk- 
ish organisations on the local level remained fiercely opposed to one 
another, but within ten years the results of cooperation between the 
Turkish elite and the Dutch government became visible. Formal links 
were established in Amsterdam among almost all the different Turkish 
ideological movements. 


The next sections focus on the number and type of Surinamese and 
Turkish organisations in Amsterdam in order to compare the organis- 
ing processes of the two groups in these terms. 
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The number of Surinamese and Turkish organisations in 
Amsterdam 


Figure 6.3 shows that the Surinamese organising process in Amster- 
dam is rather older than that of the Turks. The small Surinamese po- 
pulation in Amsterdam already had a relatively high number of organi- 
sations in ro6o (interest, cultural and sports organisations). The provi- 
sion of the first subsidy to a Surinamese welfare organisation in 1968 
and the arrival of more and more Surinamese after ro7o increased the 
number of Surinamese organisations significantly. The improved politi- 
cal opportunity structure for Surinamese organisations had the ex- 
pected effect on the number of Surinamese organisations: they in- 
creased from 1.5 per rooo Surinamese residents in 1968 to 3.4 in 
1978. After 1978 the disruptive impact of ad hoc policies took its toll 
and the number of Surinamese organisations in Amsterdam dropped 
to the lowest since 1969 (2.2 in 1980). 


Figure 6.3 Number of Surinamese and Turkish immigrant organisations per 1000 
Surinamese and Turks in Amsterdam, 1960-2000 
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Sources: Dutch National Archive; Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce; Amsterdam Bureau for 
Research and Statistics (O+S) 


The Surinamese immigrants were the most actively organising immi- 
grant group in the city until the second half of the nineties. Figure 6.3 
shows that the difference compared to the number of Turkish organisa- 
tions was especially high in the seventies, but remained visible as well 
in the eighties. In 1993 the Surinamese and Turks had a similar num- 
ber of immigrant organisations. Unlike the Turkish pattern, the num- 
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ber of Surinamese organisations remained stable in the nineties, 
although the environment for Surinamese organisations in Amsterdam 
had become more uncertain as state subsidies decreased and the policy 
shifted from a multicultural approach to a more integrationist one (as 
described in Chapter 4). But this more negative opportunity structure 
did not have the expected decreasing influence on the number of Suri- 
namese and Turkish organisations in Amsterdam. Ecological forces 
protected both the Surinamese and Turkish organisers from the chan- 
ging political environment. 

This leads to the conclusion that the period in which new policy is 
introduced is especially influential (as expected by the political opportu- 
nity structure model). Both in the early seventies and again in the eigh- 
ties, when new policy was introduced, the number of Surinamese orga- 
nisations increased significantly. After the first period of growth we did 
see the impact of the uncertain environment as a result of ad hoc pol- 
icy (1977-1980). The Dutch minority policy of the eighties, however, 
provided Surinamese organisations with a more certain environment 
for a longer period of time. The policy shift of the nineties did not have 
the same impact as fifteen years earlier. Now the number of Surina- 
mese organisations remained stable because the legitimacy of the orga- 
nisational form had been firmly established. As for the Turkish pattern, 
it increased continuously between 1974 and 1997 with almost the same 
speed. By the end of the nineties the Turks reached their carrying capa- 
city and the number of Turkish organisations started to decrease again. 

Figure 6.3. further illustrates that the equal political opportunity 
structure for both groups after 1983 eventually resulted in an equal 
number of organisations, although the pattern of both groups over the 
years is clearly different. The introduction of Dutch minority policy re- 
sulted indeed in a more positive political opportunity structure for Suri- 
namese organisations in Amsterdam. The number of Surinamese orga- 
nisations increased significantly after 1980, from 2.2 per 1000 in 1980 
to 3.5 in 1989. It is interesting to see that the relative number of orga- 
nisations for both groups shows a similar level in the nineties (except 
for the slightly higher number of Turkish organisations in 1993). It ap- 
pears that the Amsterdam minority policy structure produces a rather 
similar number of organisations among the two immigrant groups 
(around 3.5 organisations per every 1000 immigrants). 

Figure 6.4, displaying the number of newly founded Surinamese 
and Turkish organisations per year, strengthens the conclusion that the 
introduction of Dutch multicultural policy created a more stable envir- 
onment for Surinamese organisations in Amsterdam. The number of 
newly founded Surinamese organisations a year increases strongly after 
1983. The figure further shows that the first two peaks of new Surina- 
mese organisations (in 1970 and 1975) can be explained by the arrival 
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of large numbers of Surinamese immigrants in those years. The peaks 
in the eighties are explained by the introduction of Dutch minority pol- 
icy, but they also confirm the expectation of the ecological model that 
states that as the total number of organisations increases it becomes 
easier for organisers to establish more new organisations (which is in- 
deed the case throughout the eighties). In the next period resources be- 
come scarcer, as a result of increased internal competition and the shift 
in Dutch multicultural policy, and the number of newly founded Suri- 
namese organisations becomes significantly lower in the nineties. The 
Surinamese organising process has reached its carrying capacity by the 
end of the eighties (around 3.5 organisations per every rooo Surina- 
mese), as illustrated in the previous figure. 


Figure 6.4 Number of newly founded Surinamese and Turkish organisations per 
year in Amsterdam, 1960-2000 
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Sources: Dutch National Archive; Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce 


As explained in Chapter 4, the Turkish pattern of newly founded orga- 
nisations a year is better explained by the ecological than the political 
opportunity model, as the Turkish peak years are located in the period 
1990-1995 when the local political opportunity structure indicates a 
rather more negative than positive development. Also the group-related 
factors, which were influential in the first phase of the Turkish organis- 
ing process, appear to be less strong as the Turkish settlement process 
evolves (with the exception of the Turkish-Kurdish conflict). 
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In general we can state that the comparison between the number of 
Surinamese and Turkish organisations in Amsterdam provides more 
differences than similarities. This would suggest, as we are using a 
convergent comparison, that group-related factors are more important 
than the local political opportunity structure. However, the political si- 
tuation for Surinamese and Turkish organisations was so different in 
Amsterdam until 1983 that this strongly distorts the comparison. The 
Surinamese organising process was by then already almost thirty years 
old and the Surinamese organisers had just ended a chaotic period of 
internal competition and uncertainty. The Turkish organisers, on the 
other hand, were still in the first phase of the organising process and 
were in the middle of establishing their organisational framework that 
would provide them with the needed associational activities. 


Before we are able to conduct a comparison of the types of Surinamese 
and Turkish organisations we need first to elaborate on the large differ- 
ences that exist within the population of Surinamese organisations. 
Afro-Surinamese and Indo-Surinamese people have established sepa- 
rate and different types of organisations. In the next section we explain 
that, in terms of numbers, we can analyse the population of Surina- 
mese organisations as a whole, but this is not the case in terms of 
types of organisations. 


Types of Surinamese organisations in Amsterdam: Afro- and 
Indo-Surinamese 


The Surinamese population in Amsterdam consists of several different 
ethnic groups. The description of organisational developments in the 
seventies shows that these groups established separate organisations 
and that Afro- and Indo-Surinamese immigrants formulated different 
organisational demands. In fact, Afro- and Indo-Surinamese have sel- 
dom established organisations together (Bloemberg 1995: 5o), and least 
of all in the first phase of the Surinamese organising process in Am- 
sterdam. Indo-Surinamese have valued their own ethnic organisation, 
separated from other Surinamese groups. In Amsterdam, they did not 
feel adequately represented by the Afro-Surinamese organisations 
which had initiated the Surinamese organising process. This was 
mainly a continuation of the situation in Surinam in which they also 
felt unrepresented by the main Surinamese organisations, which were 
practically all Afro-Surinamese. Indo-Surinamese leaders harnessed 
this discontent to start their own organising process in Amsterdam 
(Van Amersfoort 1970: 134). Some seventeen Indo-Surinamese organi- 
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sations sprang up between 1970 and 1975, only six less than within the 
much larger Afro-Surinamese community. 

In terms of types of Surinamese organisations it is therefore neces- 
sary to distinguish between the two main Surinamese groups. This is a 
welcome addition to this study as it enables us to conduct another con- 
vergent comparison: between the Afro-and Indo-Surinamese organisa- 
tional types. The political opportunity structure has been equal for both 
groups, formally speaking.* 


Afro- and Indo-Surinamese immigrants in Amsterdam 


The Afro- and Indo-Surinamese groups differ in many respects. The 
origins of such differences go back to the colonial history of Surinam, 
but have been reinforced by migration to the Netherlands. The most 
important distinction between them within the context of their organis- 
ing process concerns their types of social networks and their religious 
affiliations. 

In general Afro-Surinamese networks can be characterised as more 
open than Indo-Surinamese ones. The Indo-Surinamese family struc- 
tures are much tighter and less individualistic. Because Indo-Surina- 
mese networks often include parents and children, social control and 
cohesion is far stronger than among the Afro-Surinamese (Van Niekerk 
2000: 181-190). Mixed marriages with ethnic Dutch people are much 
more common for the Afro-Surinamese than for Indo-Surinamese. 

In terms of their religious beliefs there is a strong distinction be- 
tween the Christian Afro-Surinamese and the Hindu or Islamic Indo- 
Surinamese. At first the Afro-Surinamese immigrants did not establish 
their own religious organisations but joined those European institu- 
tions that they had been familiar with in Surinam (Cottaar 2004: 61), 
for example the protestant Evangelische Broedergemeente (EBG). Many 
Surinamese immigrants joined the Dutch section of the EBG, basically 
changing it into an Afro-Surinamese organisation with their own Afro- 
Surinamese religious school. In the nineties the Pentecostal movement 
gained popularity among some Afro-Surinamese groups (Van Heelsum 
& Voorthuysen 2002: 11-12), increasing the percentage of religious or- 
ganisations among Afro-Surinamese organisations in that decade (see 
Table 6.2). 

The Indo-Surinamese can be divided into a large Hindu group and a 
smaller Islamic one, each with their own separate organisations. 
Although the number of religious Hindu organisations is relatively 
high, they have struggled among themselves over the establishment of 
Hindu temples, mainly due to contradictonary interests within the Sur- 
inamese-Hindu community (Van der Burg 1990: 105). The Indo-Suri- 
namese in the Netherlands are often characterised as a homogeneous 
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group; they are however far more heterogenic than often presumed, 
not only in a religious sense but also in cultural terms (Gowricharn 
1990: 9-10). What is indeed true, however, is that the Indo-Surinamese 
as a group places a lot of emphasis on preserving their religious and 
cultural traditions in the Netherlands. In that sense, the Indo-Surina- 
mese are more engaged in maintaining a sense of ethnic community 
than the Afro-Surinamese (Van Niekerk 1994: 64). 

The Surinamese population in Amsterdam consists predominantly 
of Afro-Surinamese. The Indo-Surinamese form a majority in other 
Surinamese populations in the Netherlands, mainly in The Hague 
(Bloemberg 1995: 63). Table 6.1 illustrates the changing ethnic compo- 
sition of the Surinamese population in Amsterdam since 1970. 


Table 6.1 Percentages of Afro- and Indo-Surinamese within the total Surinamese 
population in Amsterdam 


Afro-Surinamese Indo-Surinamese Other ethnic 
Surinamese groups’ 
1970 95 5 0 
1977 64 28 8 
1994 70 26 4 


Sources: Van Amersfoort 1970: 113; Gooskens 1979: 15; Martens and Verweij 1997: 10 


At first the Surinamese immigrants in Amsterdam were overwhel- 
mingly Afro-Surinamese, but the proportion of Indo-Surinamese grew 
after 1974, although always remaining a minority. This shows that the 
character of the Surinamese immigration to Amsterdam changed espe- 
cially during the years around Surinamese independence. Many Indo- 
Surinamese left Surinam for the Netherlands in fear of Afro-Surina- 
mese domination after independence. These Indo-Surinamese immi- 
grants came as families, which explains the sudden increase of Indo- 
Surinamese people in Amsterdam between 1970 and 1977. As the fig- 
ures are estimates and no precise yearly numbers are available we can- 
not display the relative number of Afro- and Indo-Surinamese organi- 
sations as was done for the Turkish groups or for the entire Surina- 
mese population in Amsterdam. 


Types of Afro- and Indo-Surinamese organisations 


The literature has characterised Indo-Surinamese organisations as 
highly religious and explicitly concerned with strengthening their eth- 
nic and religious community (Bloemberg 1995). Afro-Surinamese orga- 
nisations, on the other hand, have been characterised as concerned 
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with promoting unity among the Surinamese in the Netherlands. They 
tend to highly value an on-going relationship with people in Surinam 
and emphasise the importance of knowledge of the country's history, 
in particular its colonial past. Afro-Surinamese immigrants, in stark 
contrast to the Indo-Surinamese, have founded many organisations 
whose activities focus directly on Surinam. Table 6.2, showing the dis- 
tribution of types of Afro- and Indo-Surinamese organisations, illus- 
trates this along with other differences between the two ethnic groups. 
A large proportion of the Afro-Surinamese organisations have been di- 
rectly involved in the country of origin, supporting developments or 
projects in Surinam such as schools and hospitals. Especially in the se- 
venties these were core activities of the Afro-Surinamese organisations 
in Amsterdam, when this type of activity constituted the second largest 
goal for Afro-Surinamese organisations. Very few Indo-Surinamese or- 
ganisations have been established that aim at improving the situation 
in Surinam. The Indo-Surinamese community is much more inter- 
ested in its ‘real’ motherland, either India or Pakistan (if it concerns Is- 
lamic Indo-Surinamese). Indian culture (either from India itself or 
from the large Indian community in Britain) has proved a significant 
influence on the Indo-Surinamese youth in the Netherlands (Van Nie- 
kerk 1994: 67). 

Table 6.2 further illustrates that the Indo-Surinamese organisations 
have been indeed overwhelmingly religious in nature. Throughout the 
Indo-Surinamese settlement process the vast majority of organisations 
of this group have been involved in religious or sociocultural activities. 
Religion has been the most obvious organisational principal for Indo- 
Surinamese for several reasons. Indo-Surinamese immigration to the 
Netherlands was a family migration. Complete families came as a 
group causing a sudden demand for religious Indo-Surinamese institu- 
tions (mainly Hindu but also Islamic) in Amsterdam in the seventies. 
The family migration also resulted in the transplantation of almost 
complete family networks. Because of this, the social function of the 
Indo-Surinamese organisations was less in demand, at least in the 
sense that networks did not need to be reconstructed, which can be an 
important function for the first organisations of recently arrived immi- 
grant groups. Instead, Indo-Surinamese organisations could fully focus 
on the cultural and religious aspects of their community. Maintaining 
Indo-Surinamese culture and religion became the prime focus of the 
organisations, as well as incorporating the second generation into the 
ethnic community as much as possible (Bloemberg 1995: 201). One of 
the practical reasons that so many Indo-Surinamese organisations were 
established was the strong competition between different types of Hin- 
du movements within the Indo-Surinamese community (Bloemberg 


1995: 51). 
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Table 6.2 Percentage distributions of Afro- and Indo-Surinamese immigrant organi- 
sations in Amsterdam by the activities of the organisations, 1970s, 1980s and 199os' 


Afro % Indo % 

total '7os "80s "90s total '7os '8os "90s 
Interest representation 15.8 22.7 16.4 13.7 13.1 3.6 13.2 13.8 
Social welfare 14.8 20.5 19.0 13.7 14.0 10.7 11.8 12.5 
Religious 8.2 4.5 5.2 9.8 57.9 67.9 65.8 62.5 
Sociocultural 31.6 31.8 31.0 34.6 19.6 32.1 18.4 18.8 
Country of origin 14.3 25.0 13.8 10.5 2.8 - - 2.5 
Cultural 16.3 13.6 15.5 17.0 7.5 71 5.3 10.0 
Sport 3.1 6.8 5.2 6.5 3.7 3.6 3.9 2.5 
Youth 10.2 9.1 11.2 9.2 4.7 3.6 2.6 5.0 
Women 4.1 4.5 5.2 3.9 1.9 - 2.6 2.5 
Education 4.6 - 5.2 4.6 2.8 - - 2.5 
Media 15 2.3 157 2.0 1.9 - 2.6 2.5 
Elderly 0.5 - 0.9 0.7 0.9 - 1.3 1:3 
Political 0.5 - - 0.7 0.9 - - 1.3 
Unknown 1.5 - 1.7 0.7 0.9 - 1.3 
Total? 129.1 140.9 131.9 127.5 132.7 123.6 128.9 137.5 
N. of associations = 196 44 116 153 107 28 76 80 


Sources: Dutch National Archive; Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce 


The distribution of Afro-Surinamese organisational activities displays a 
more diverse picture. Afro-Surinamese had already a wide diversity of 
organisational types to choose from in the 1970s, as their organisa- 
tional history had begun long before that. We see also in the seventies 
a number of Afro-Surinamese women's organisations, which was unu- 
sual in this period. Among other immigrant groups women had not 
yet founded separate organisations. This relatively early existence of 
women’s organisations can be attributed mainly to the high level of fe- 
male representation in the Surinamese population as compared to 
other groups. Figure 6.5 shows that the female-to-male ratios in the 
Surinamese population have been reasonably steady since the early se- 
venties, with women slightly surpassing men from 1976 onwards. This 
contrasts sharply with the male-dominated guest worker groups of 
Turkish immigrants. Especially within the Afro-Surinamese commu- 
nity women play an active role in society, as seen for instance in their 
high rate of participation in the labour market (Van Niekerk 2002: 97- 
98). Also in terms of the organising process these women have been 
very important. Afro-Surinamese women have functioned as intermedi- 
ates between the Afro-Surinamese constituency and the leaders of the 
Afro-Surinamese formal organisations (Van Wetering 1986: 243-244). 
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Figure 6.5 Percentage of women in Surinamese and Turkish population in Amster- 
dam, 1974-1998 
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Source: Amsterdam Bureau for Research and Statistics (O+S) 


Comparing the Afro- and Indo-Surinamese and Turkish types of 
organisations 


In Chapter 4 we discussed the distribution of Turkish organisational 
types (Table 4.1 on page 98) and found clear results in terms of devel- 
opment over time. We focused on three possible developments: the dif- 
ferentiation process, the influence of an external shift (for instance a 
changing policy or a different demographic composition) and the influ- 
ence of ecological factors. It appeared that the differentiation process 
applied to both the Turks in Amsterdam and in Berlin. In other words, 
as the Turkish settlement process evolved, the number of different 
types of Turkish organisational activities increased, indicating that lar- 
ger immigrant populations are able to sustain different fractions within 
the Turkish community and achieve a more institutionally complete 
status. This differentiation process was not so much directly related to 
the different Turkish political and religious movements, but more to 
the different types of organisational demands within an immigrant 
community (for instance, a small immigrant population cannot sustain 
a specific organisation for the education of its children, but a larger im- 
migrant population can). 

For the Afro- and Indo-Surinamese we see a similar development. 
Table 6.2 shows that for both groups a process of differentiation has ta- 
ken place. The growth of the Surinamese population in Amsterdam 
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has resulted in a more diversified organisational field. Even among the 
Indo-Surinamese, who are often characterised as an example of a more 
inflexible ethnic community, we see a more varied organisational struc- 
ture emerging in the nineties. 

Looking again at the Turkish settlement processes in Amsterdam 
and Berlin (Table 4.1), perhaps more surprising than the differentiation 
process is the fact that external shifts had very little effect on the distri- 
bution into types of Turkish organisations. This result provides strong 
evidence for the ecological model which foresees a continuation of or- 
ganisational activities over time. Ecologists state that once the structure 
of any organisational field is established, fundamental changes are very 
difficult to bring about. In the founding phase organisers are looking 
for successful forms of activities. The more numerous specific organi- 
sational activities are (and therefore the more common), the more 
these types of organisations will be accepted as legitimate means of or- 
ganising (by the organisers themselves and by others). Others will copy 
these successful activities, which results in a continuation of the orga- 
nisational structure of the form in later phases. Once the structure of 
the organisational field is established, external forces (such as changes 
in the political environment, or shifts in the demographic structure of 
the immigrant population) are less consequential for the development 
of the organisational form; the legitimate organisational template has 
already been established and it is difficult to deviate from this. In other 
words, the density of the organisational activity protects organisers and 
the overall organisational structure from external shifts. 

If we now look at the distribution of Afro- and Indo-Surinamese or- 
ganisational activities we see again strong evidence for the ecological 
model. Especially the Indo-Surinamese development follows the ecolo- 
gical pattern, but also the Afro-Surinamese organisational activities are 
better characterised by continuation than by strong change. We will de- 
scribe the development of both groups separately. 

Table 6.2 illustrates that the distribution of Indo-Surinamese organi- 
sational activities displays an almost completely continuous picture; 
the differences between the decades are minimal (except for interest re- 
presentation and sociocultural). Considering the fact that the Indo-Sur- 
inamese community in Amsterdam closely resembles the typical 
strong ethnic community in which the second generation is included 
and the demographic composition has remained very stable over the 
years, we would not expect to see dramatic shifts in the distribution. 
However, the degree of continuity over thirty years in terms of the dis- 
tribution of activities is so strong that we can indeed conclude that the 
first Indo-Surinamese organisers in the seventies established an orga- 
nisational template that has been widely used by succeeding organi- 
sers. The continuation is not due to the fact that the Indo-Surinamese 
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organisational field has not changed at all since the seventies. Fifty 
new Indo-Surinamese organisations were founded in the eighties and 
twenty-four organisations in the nineties; two Indo-Surinamese organi- 
sations were dissolved in the seventies and twenty in the eighties. 
These numbers illustrate the fact that there were a lot of changes in 
terms of individual organisations coming and leaving, however this did 
not change anything about the overall Indo-Surinamese organisational 
structure, as new organisers followed in the footsteps of their predeces- 
sors. 

For the Afro-Surinamese we would expect to see more influence ex- 
erted by the changing local political opportunity structure, because 
their organisations have been the subject of government policy frame- 
wotks ever since the early seventies. We have seen the introduction of 
subsidies for Afro-Surinamese welfare organisations in 1974 and a sig- 
nificant decrease in the amount of subsidies for the same type of orga- 
nisation in the second half of the eighties. We would expect this exter- 
nal shift to have had a strong influence on the percentage of Afro-Suri- 
namese welfare organisations in the nineties. In addition, the Afro- 
Surinamese organisations are characterised as strongly focused on the 
country of origin and Afro-Surinamese culture. According to the litera- 
ture these types of organisations, which relate directly to the situation 
before immigration, are expected to decrease in importance as the im- 
migrants slowly lose their connection with the country of origin. 

Table 6.2 illustrates that there are some interesting changes in the 
types of organisations that were most influenced by the external shifts 
described above (social welfare and country of origin) but that it is the 
continuation in distribution that is more pronounced (especially con- 
sidering the fact that seventy-six new Afro-Surinamese organisations 
were founded in the eighties and sixty-nine in the nineties, four Afro- 
Surinamese organisations dissolved in the seventies and thirty-two in 
the eighties). Since the turnover rate was high in this group (the high- 
est of all groups described in this study) we can conclude that new or- 
ganisers have predominantly reproduced the most successful Afro-Suri- 
namese forms, otherwise we would not see this rather stable structure 
of organisational activities. The external shifts have been influential on 
two accounts, but not as significant as expected. The number of Afro- 
Surinamese welfare organisations has always been high according to 
Table 6.2, which has undoubtedly been influenced by the Amsterdam 
political opportunity structure of the seventies. Although the number 
of welfare organisations decreased in the nineties, it still remains the 
third most important organisational activity among the Afro-Surina- 
mese. This shows that in spite of the diminishing amount of subsidy 
(Surinamese welfare organisations were almost entirely ineligible for 
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subsidy in this period), new Afro-Surinamese organisers still engaged 
in providing social services to their community. 

In terms of organisations related directly to a project in the country 
of origin we do see a decreasing importance over time as expected, but 
more than a dozen Afro-Surinamese organisations were still active in 
this field in the nineties (much more than among the other researched 
groups). This can be taken to mean that Afro-Surinamese organisa- 
tions are still rather active in establishing projects in Surinam. The 
continued strong link with Surinam is also seen in other studies on 
Surinamese transnational relationships (Gowricharn and Schüster, 
2001). 


Summary 


The comparison of the three immigrant groups in Amsterdam (Turks, 
Afro-Surinamese and Indo-Surinamese) in this chapter shows again 
that group-related factors determine the first phase of the three immi- 
grant organising processes. The numbers of immigrant organisations 
as well as the types of immigrant organisational activities are predomi- 
nantly influenced by factors related to the immigrants themselves. 

There are several factors related to the immigrant group which have 
had a significant influence on the emergence and development of the 
first immigrant Turkish and Surinamese organisations. First, the in- 
creasing size of the immigrant group causes an increasing organisa- 
tional demand, resulting in a higher number of Turkish and Surina- 
mese organisations in Amsterdam. Secondly, the immigration process 
itself is important. It causes disorder and uncertainty in the lives of the 
immigrant newcomers, for which some of the first Turkish and Surina- 
mese organisations provide a solution by recreating a familiar environ- 
ment (the cushioning function). Thirdly, there is the influence from 
the country of origin, which can be a direct organisational influence as 
was the case for the Turkish organisations or a more indirect influence 
as was the case for the Afro- and Indo-Surinamese. 

Turkish ideological movements actively engaged in establishing 
Turkish immigrant organisations in Western Europe, thereby directly 
influencing the number and type of the first Turkish organisations in 
Amsterdam. The colonial Surinamese society had a more indirect in- 
fluence on Surinamese organisations in Amsterdam. The Surinamese 
were used to the idea of civic organisations existing mainly as vehicles 
for personal interest. This was also the case for many of the Surina- 
mese immigrant organisations in Amsterdam in the seventies. In addi- 
tion, the different ethnic groups organised separately in Surinam, and 
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they continued to do so in the first phase of the Surinamese immigrant 
organising process. 

Finally, religion appears to be an important group-related factor in 
the first phase of the Surinamese and Turkish organising processes. 
For the Turks and Indo-Surinamese religion was the most important 
reason to establish separate immigrant organisations, as their religion 
was completely dissimilar from that found in Dutch society. Both 
groups established their own religious institutions separate from other 
immigrant groups immediately upon arrival in Amsterdam. For the 
Afro-Surinamese this was less important, as indicated by a low percen- 
tage of Afro-Surinamese religious organisations. They could join Dutch 
religious institutions, which diminished their demand for separate reli- 
gious immigrant organisations. The Afro-Surinamese displayed a more 
varied need for organisational activities (interest representation, wel- 
fare, sociocultural and country of origin). These types reflected the un- 
certain situation in which many Afro-Surinamese newcomers found 
themselves just after their arrival in Amsterdam in the early seventies. 

The political opportunity structure is most influential in the second 
phase of the organising process of immigrants in Amsterdam. It deter- 
mines to a large extent the number of newly founded organisations 
and the total number of existing organisations. The period in which 
new policy is introduced is especially influential. Immigrants use this 
opening in the political opportunity structure to step up associational 
behaviour. For the Surinamese we see an increase in organisational be- 
haviour around 1975 and 1983, both periods in which local authorities 
implemented new policy for Surinamese organisations. For the Turkish 
organisations we see a similar response around 1983 when the intro- 
duction of Dutch minority policy provided new opportunities and exter- 
nal resources. 

Ecological forces determine the third phase of the three organising 
processes in Amsterdam, as they protected prevailing structures (num- 
bers and types of activities) from external changes. The number of 
Turkish and Surinamese organisations does not change significantly in 
this third phase. The types of organisational activities remain remark- 
ably similar for all groups. Just as would be expected according to the 
ecology model, successful organisational activities are copied by new 
organisations, which leaves the general structure of the organisational 
population intact although individual organisations may come and go. 


7 Conclusion 


Introduction 


This study has focused on the emergence and persistence of immi- 
grant organisations in host societies. The relevance of immigrant orga- 
nisations for both the host society and the immigrants themselves has 
been effectively demonstrated in many different studies. However, the 
question why immigrant organisations emerge and why they often per- 
sist over a long period is not adequately answered. What are the main 
factors explaining the emergence and persistence of immigrant associa- 
tions? And how does the influence of these factors change over time? 
One of the main reasons why we do not have good answers to these 
questions is the lack of comparative research. Few studies have ana- 
lysed the associational behaviour of more than one immigrant group 
and even fewer studies consider the associational behaviour of immi- 
grants in more than one city. Because of this lack of comparative re- 
search, it is difficult to move beyond the individual cases and distin- 
guish the common and the specific traits among the associational be- 
haviour of immigrants. In this study a comparative approach is used to 
reveal the structural determinants of the immigrant organising pro- 
cess. 

The immigrant organising process consists of various elements, 
such as the number of organisations, the members of the organisations 
and the leaders of the organisations. As it is not feasible to consider all 
characteristics of immigrant organising in the scope of one study, we 
concentrate on three important elements: the number of formal immi- 
grant organisations, the type of formal immigrant organisations and 
the interorganisational relationships between the organisations. 

The goal of this study is threefold. First, we try to identify the main 
factors that influence the immigrant organising process. Secondly, we 
analyse how the influence of the main explanatory factors may shift 
over time. And lastly, we compare the organising processes of three dif- 
ferent immigrant groups over a period of forty years. To identify and 
understand the influence of the explanatory factors involved, we have 
formulated a model. In this model the main explanatory factors of the 
immigrant organising process are included, derived from the existing 
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immigration literature. The model allows for a comparison between 
the immigrant organising processes of Turks in Amsterdam and Ber- 
lin, and Surinamese in Amsterdam, for the period 1960-2000. 

The model, described in Chapters 2 and 3, distinguishes three sets 
of explanatory factors that influence the emergence, persistence, and 
development of immigrant organisations in host societies. The first is 
group-related factors. These refer to characteristics of the immigrants 
themselves, such as the size of the population, their socio-cultural 
background and their relationship with the country of origin. The sec- 
ond set of factors relates to the political opportunity structure in the 
host society. The literature indicates a strong influence of the host so- 
ciety on the immigrant organising process. Many studies point out that 
the so-called political opportunity structure of the host society affects 
the associational behaviour of immigrants in a variety of ways. The 
third set of factors stems from internal dynamics between organisa- 
tions, known as ecological factors. Organisational ecology literature em- 
phasises that organisations, whatever their type or purpose, do not 
function autonomously but operate within a population of organisa- 
tions. Within this population, individual associations strongly influence 
one another. 

All three sets of factors are expected to have a specific influence on 
the emergence, persistence or development of the characteristics of the 
immigrant organising process: numbers, types and relationships. The 
literature provides different, sometimes contradictory, expectations con- 
cerning the influence of these explanatory factors. We will explain the 
three sets of factors further and look at their expected influence on the 
different characteristics of the immigrant organising process. After that 
we will look at how their influence is expected to change as the settle- 
ment process evolves. 


Group-related factors 


The immigration literature expects group-related factors to strongly in- 
fluence the immigrant organising process, especially when the transi- 
tion from the country of origin to the country of settlement has just oc- 
curred. This transition has a significant, disruptive impact on the lives 
of the immigrants as they are trying to cope with their new environ- 
ment. The emotional connection with the country of origin will be 
strong in this first period as many immigrants have not yet decided to 
settle permanently but expect to return home after a certain time. The 
process of immigration tends to intensify and sharpen the collective 
identities of immigrants based on their national or ethnic descent and 
causes immigrants to reconsider their own identity. Perceived threats 
to the immigrant population can further foment an increasing group 
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identity among immigrants. Especially those aspects of a group's cul- 
tural origin that come into conflict with existing institutions of the host 
society can become issues around which ethnic institutions, conscious- 
ness and identities are formed. Religion is the most obvious example 
of this. 

The main group-related factors are: (1) the immigration process it- 
self, causing disruption in the lives of the immigrants and intensifying 
collective identities; (2) the demographic characteristic of the immi- 
grant population, for instance the size of the immigrant population. 
The more immigrants there are in a settlement, the higher the demand 
for separate immigrant organisations; (3) the influence from the coun- 
try of origin. Research has shown that immigrants coming from well- 
developed civic societies are likely to found many organisations in their 
new environment. In addition, the country of origin can produce a 
more direct influence by establishing or financing immigrant organisa- 
tions abroad. 

These three group-related factors increase the demand for separate 
immigrant organisations, which will then increase the number of im- 
migrant organisations in the host society. The group-related factors also 
influence the type of immigrant organisations. The immigration litera- 
ture expects immigrants to found organisations similar in type to the 
ones they are used to in the country of origin. The most important will 
usually be religious organisations, as these are often absent in the host 
society. 

Group-related factors can also influence interorganisational relation- 
ships between immigrant organisations in a settlement. Coalitions and 
polarisations are imported from the country of origin and often reap- 
pear in the host society. This means that organisations with similar 
ideological backgrounds tend to support affiliated organisations, which 
enhances formal relationships between these organisations. In a simi- 
lar way, organisational competition and conflicts between ideological 
movements will be brought from the country of origin, which will de- 
crease the number of formal relationships and increase polarisation in 
the immigrant community. 


The political opportunity structure (POS) 


The political opportunity structure model emphasises the importance 
of external resources to the organising process of immigrant groups. 
Political opportunities are strongly related to the extent to which host 
state authorities are receptive to the specific demands of immigrants. 
The political opportunity model predicts that the level of group mobili- 
sation and organisation will be a direct outcome of the structure of po- 
litical institutions in a given society. Changes in external opportunities 
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can spur or inhibit group action, as changes in the external political op- 
portunity structure provide external incentives for people to create or 
dissolve an organisation. These external incentives directly affect the 
expectations for success or failure among people and this will either in- 
crease or decrease their associational behaviour. 

As the receptivity of the authorities toward mobilising groups is 
strongly related to the political opportunity structure it is important to 
consider the attitude of the host state authorities toward immigrants 
and their organisations. The host state authorities can display a recep- 
tive attitude toward immigrant groups by providing easy access to citi- 
zenship, offering financial support to immigrant organisations and in- 
cluding immigrant organisations in the policy-making process. Within 
this pluralistic approach a high degree of organisational activity is ex- 
pected. The Netherlands is often seen as an example of this type of pol- 
icy regime. Or, in contrast, the host state authorities can display an un- 
receptive, or even hostile, attitude toward immigrant groups. This atti- 
tude is reflected in an absence of immigrant policy and an indifferent 
attitude toward immigrant organisations. This approach is expected to 
have a negative effect on the organisational behaviour of immigrants. 
Germany is often considered an example of such an exclusive ap- 
proach. 

According to the POS model organisations are created to take advan- 
tage of political and institutional opportunities. If powerful groups 
change their attitude toward politically marginal groups and become 
more receptive to their claims, the marginal groups will respond to this 
opportunity by stepping up group action and founding more organisa- 
tions. Or the other way around, if powerful groups become less recep- 
tive to the claims of marginal groups fewer organisations will be 
founded. A strong increase in the number of immigrant organisations 
is expected right after positive policy changes by the host state authori- 
ties have been introduced. The implementation of Dutch minority pol- 
icy in the early eighties is a good example of such a positive policy 
shift. Political theorists would expect right after the implementation of 
this new policy a strong increase in the number of immigrant organi- 
sations. 

In terms of types of immigrant organisations, the political opportu- 
nity structure in the host society is expected to influence those types of 
organisations that are most legitimate in the host society. So, for in- 
stance, if in the host society youth organisations are frequently present, 
this may also increase the number of immigrant youth organisations. 

When immigrant organisations exist within a positive environment, 
as is the case for Turkish organisations in Amsterdam (compared to 
the situation in Berlin), a larger number of interorganisational relation- 
ships are expected by the political opportunity structure model. The 
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POS model argues that when resources are more available, organisa- 
tions are better able and more inclined to express their ideological dis- 
tinctiveness and look for formal collaboration with similar organisa- 
tions. À positive political opportunity structure is therefore expected to 
increase the number of formal interorganisational relationships among 
immigrant organisations. 


The organisational ecology model 


The organisational ecology model focuses primarily on the dynamics 
within groups of organisations rather than on external conditions. This 
model claims that internal dynamics will be present in any organisa- 
tional population and that these dynamics will govern the founding 
rate of future organisations. Important in this respect is the concept of 
‘density’, defined in this model as the total number of organisations of 
a similar type. Density has implications for legitimacy, one of the criti- 
cal resources for creating an organisation. If few organisations of a gi- 
ven type exist (low density), then new organisations of a similar type 
will have to struggle for legitimacy, because the society is not yet famil- 
iar with them. New organisations foster the legitimacy of the entire 
group of organisations. Once the number of organisations increases, 
the struggle for legitimacy will drop, opening the way for more organi- 
sations of this type. Organisational ecologists believe that the founding 
rate of new organisations is strongly related to the total number of ex- 
isting organisations (density). At the same time, growth in the number 
of organisations will eventually intensify competition, thereby slowing 
founding rates and increasing dissolution rates. 

The organisational ecology model expects that internal dynamics will 
influence the types of immigrant organisations. In the founding phase, 
organisers are looking for successful forms of activities. The more nu- 
merous specific organisational activities are, and therefore the more 
common, the more these types of organisations will be accepted as le- 
gitimate means of organisation, both by the organisers themselves and 
by members of the public. Other organisers will copy these successful 
activities, which results in a continuation of the organisational struc- 
ture of the form. Once the structure of the organisational field is estab- 
lished, external forces (such as changes in the political environment, or 
shifts in the demographic structure of the immigrant population) are 
less consequential for the development of the organisational form, sim- 
ply because legitimacy already exists. 

The organisational ecology model further expects that interorganisa- 
tional relationships will increase as the population of organisations de- 
velops. Interorganisational relationships normally function as a route 
through which successful and legitimate routines are transferred from 
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one organisation to the other. Within an expanding organisational po- 
pulation more interorganisational relationships will be found. The in- 
crease in interorganisational relationships will continue until the popu- 
lation reaches its carrying capacity; from this moment on a period of 
increased competition sets in. This will decrease the number of interor- 
ganisational relationships among immigrant organisations, as the 
more powerful organisations in the population are expected to reduce 
their interlocks and focus only on those interorganisational relations 
that are most important to them. 


Not only do the three sets of explanatory factors — group-related, POS 
and ecological — have a specific influence on the number, type and in- 
terorganisational relationships of immigrant organisations in host so- 
cieties, their influence is also expected to shift over time. The next sec- 
tion briefly looks at the expected shifts in influence of the three sets of 
explanatory factors. 


Shifting influence over time 


Considering the shifting influence of the explanatory factors over time 
is a difficult task. It assumes that we can indicate moments in time 
when the influence of certain factors increases or declines. In this 
study we have divided the settlement process into three phases. We as- 
sume that these phases also indicate different periods in the immi- 
grant organising process, with each phase lasting for about ten to fif- 
teen years. Since there are no clear definitions of phases in the immi- 
grant settlement process, we will provide a short description of the 
characteristics of each phase. 

The first phase can best be described as a period of orientation and 
adjustment. In this phase the immigrants familiarise themselves with 
the host society and are for the most part engaged in meeting the basic 
necessities of life, such as work and housing. In this phase the major- 
ity of the immigrants are confident that they will return home after a 
certain period of earning money. Often the rest of the family still lives 
in the country of origin during this phase. 

The second phase can best be described as a period of increased 
adaptation. Although many immigrant hope to return home some day, 
this becomes increasingly more difficult in this period as their lives be- 
come more and more entangled with the host society. In this phase the 
process of family reunion often emerges, increasing the number of wo- 
men and children in the immigrant population. In addition, second- 
generation immigrants are born and raised in the host society. 
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In the third phase the adaptation becomes more permanent as the 
first generation grows older and the second generation reaches matur- 
ity. Generally speaking, the immigrant community slowly loses its link 
with the country of origin, although not completely. The immigrant 
community and their organisations become more focused on the coun- 
try of settlement as most issues important to them are by now related 
to the host society. It also becomes more difficult to speak of an immi- 
grant population in this period as an increasing portion of the group 
have been born and raised in the host society and are therefore no 
longer immigrants. 

We now briefly describe the expected shifting influence of the three 
sets of factors as the settlement process evolves. 


Group-related factors 


As the settlement process evolves and the point of immigration lies 
further back, the influence of the group-related factors on the immi- 
grant organising process is expected to weaken and to change. The 
connection with the country of origin becomes weaker, the collective 
identity of the immigrant group fades and the emergence of the second 
generation constitutes a different, less ethnically based organisational 
demand. In other words, the demand for separate immigrant organisa- 
tions is expected to decrease over time. As a result, fewer immigrant 
organisations will be established and more immigrant organisations 
will disappear. In terms of types of organisations the immigration lit- 
erature expects to see more and more immigrant organisations directly 
engaged in matters concerning the host society and a declining num- 
ber of immigrant organisations involved in matters in the country of 
origin. 


The political opportunity structure in host society 


We expect the local opportunity structure to be most influential in the 
second phase of the organising process. At first, immigrants and host 
state authorities tend to avoid each other as much as possible and only 
communicate on the basic issues that need urgent solutions, such as 
bad housing or working conditions. In the second phase this ambigu- 
ous and noncommittal attitude on the part of the host state authorities 
is no longer feasible. Socio-political issues arise, for which a political 
response needs to be formulated. It depends on the approach of host 
state authorities toward these socio-political issues whether in this sec- 
ond phase the political opportunity structure opens up or remains 
closed. In the Netherlands we see the emergence of multicultural pol- 
icy in this phase (an inclusive approach), which increased the available 
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external resources for immigrant organisations and opened the local 
political opportunity structure in Amsterdam. The German authorities, 
on the other hand, were less inclusive toward immigrants in their solu- 
tions to certain socio-political issues. 


The organisational ecology model 


In the beginning of the organising process, the structure of an organi- 
sational population is decided by selection processes. The most suc- 
cessful organisations are used as a template for future organisations. 
Once the structure of the organisational population, in terms of num- 
ber, types of organisations and interorganisational networks, is estab- 
lished it becomes very difficult to change the shape of the organisa- 
tional population through the influences of external factors. This 
means that ecological forces are influential from the very beginning of 
the immigrant organising process, but their influence increases and 
the result of this influence becomes more visible in the third phase of 
the immigrant organising process. 


Table 7.1 illustrates the expectations of the three explanatory factors for 
understanding the structural determinants of the immigrant organis- 
ing process over time. 


Table 7.1 Influence of the three sets of explanatory factors on the immigrant orga- 
nising process over time 


Group-related Political opportunity Ecological 

factors structure host society factors 
Phase 1 Very strong Weak Medium 
Phase 2 Strong Strong Strong 
Phase 3 Weak Medium Very strong 


The table shows that in the second phase the three sets of explanatory 
factors are all influential. If in this phase one of the three is more in- 
fluential than the other two within a particular context, this will have a 
determining effect on the future direction of the immigrant process. 
The table further illustrates that the influence of group-related factors 
is located in the beginning of the immigrant organising process, the 
influence of the host state’s political opportunity structure in the mid- 
dle of the immigrant organising process, and the ecological factors are 
most determinative in the third phase. 

The comparison between the Turkish organising processes in Am- 
sterdam and Berlin and between the Turkish and Surinamese organis- 
ing processes in Amsterdam has enabled us to assess the influence of 
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the three explanatory sets of factors on the different elements of the 
immigrant organising process over time. 


Immigrant organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin 


The three empirical chapters on the comparison of the Turkish and 
Surinamese organising processes provide interesting material to assess 
the changing influence of the explanatory factors. We specifically stu- 
died three different elements of the Turkish and Surinamese organis- 
ing process: (1) the development in the number of Turkish (in Amster- 
dam and Berlin) and Surinamese (in Amsterdam) immigrant organisa- 
tions, (2) the development in the distribution of types of Turkish and 
Surinamese immigrant organisations and (3) the internal networks of 
Turkish organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin. 

In general, the shifting influence of the explanatory factors on the 
Turkish and Surinamese organising processes was clearly detected and 
the shifts followed to a large extent the patterns predicted in Table 7.1. 
We will now look more closely at the different sets of factors. 


Group-related factors 


Group-related factors almost completely determine the emergence of an 
immigrant organising process by defining the level of demand for se- 
parate immigrant organisations in the first phase of the immigrant or- 
ganising process. Just as predicted by the immigration literature, the 
number and the type of immigrant organisations in the first phase are 
strongly related to the main group-related characteristics: (1) the immi- 
gration process, (2) the character of the immigrant group and (3) the 
influence from the country of origin. The relative number and distribu- 
tion in types of Turkish organisations was remarkably similar in Am- 
sterdam and Berlin in the seventies, which indicates a strong influence 
exerted by group-related factors. Another example of the strong influ- 
ence of the group-related factors on the first phase of the immigrant or- 
ganising process can be found in the comparable development of Turk- 
ish interorganisational networks and Turkish ideological movements in 
Amsterdam and Berlin in the eighties. Although in this decade the 
Amsterdam and Berlin political opportunity structures were fundamen- 
tally different, we see in both cities a similar sequence in the develop- 
ment of ideological movements that were strongly influenced by the si- 
tuation in Turkey. In addition, a similar establishment of an extended 
religious organisational infrastructure emerged in both Amsterdam 
and Berlin in this period. The increase in the number of Islamic orga- 
nisations was strongly related to the increasing size of the Turkish im- 
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migrant population in both cities and the growing numbers of Turkish 
women and children, which intensified the demand for Turkish reli- 
gious organisations. 

The comparison between Afro- and Indo-Surinamese organisations 
in Amsterdam also provides evidence that group-related factors are 
most influential in the emergence phase of the immigrant organising 
process, considering the completely different distribution in types of 
Afro- and Indo-Surinamese organisations in the seventies. As the two 
groups had different socio-cultural backgrounds and a different rela- 
tionship with the country of origin, we would expect them to establish 
different types of organisations, which was indeed the case. A majority 
of the Indo-Surinamese organisations in Amsterdam had a clear reli- 
gious purpose. À large number of the Afro-Surinamese organisations, 
on the other hand, were directly involved in the country of origin, sup- 
porting developments or projects in Surinam such as schools or hospi- 
tals. Religious organisations were much less common among this 


group. 


The political opportunity structure 


The political opportunity structure proved to have a significant influ- 
ence on the number of immigrant organisations, especially in periods 
when new policy was being implemented. The Surinamese immi- 
grants, for instance, established many new organisations just after 
1974 when structural policy for this group was introduced by the local 
authorities. But it is the comparison between Amsterdam and Berlin 
that provides the best evidence that the opening of a political opportu- 
nity structure does indeed result in more immigrant organisations. As 
soon as the minority policy was introduced in Amsterdam in the early 
eighties the number of Turkish organisations increased substantially, 
whereas in Berlin the number increased only slightly in the same peri- 
od. Turks in Amsterdam took advantage of the opening in the political 
opportunity structure, which occurred because the authorities changed 
their attitude toward immigrant groups in general and became more 
receptive to Turkish claims. Turks reacted to this new opportunity by 
stepping up group action and they established many new organisations 
after 1980. 

The negative results of a closing opportunity structure were not 
much detected among the groups described in this study. The narrow- 
ing of the local opportunity structure in Amsterdam and Berlin in the 
nineties did not have the expected negative impact on the number of 
Turkish and Surinamese organisations. In terms of interorganisational 
networks the difference in political opportunity structure in Amster- 
dam and Berlin was most influential in the third phase of the Turkish 
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organising process. During the nineties the development of the Turk- 
ish interorganisational linkages in both cities suddenly diverged. In 
Amsterdam the effects of ten years of multicultural policy are clearly 
visible in the extensiveness of the formal interorganisational links that 
were established by the Turkish organisations. We see one extended 
Turkish network in which all different Turkish political and religious 
movements are interconnected. In Berlin, on the other hand, we see a 
much smaller network clustered around the two main umbrella organi- 
sations (one left-wing, the other conservative) and all other ideological 
movements are completely isolated in their own small component. 

In general, we can state that the political opportunity structure has 
the most influence in the second phase of the immigrant organising 
process, except for the interorganisational networks between Turkish 
organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin in the nineties and the Afro- 
Surinamese organisations in Amsterdam in the early seventies. In the 
first phase, group-related factors are more influential and in later 
phases ecological factors protect organisers from external shifts and 
significantly reduce the influence of the political opportunity structure. 
Also the political opportunity structure has far less influence on the 
types of organisations than on the number and networks of organisa- 
tions. It seems that a positive political opportunity structure increases 
both the external resources (wealth) and the socio-political legitimacy 
of the organisations of immigrant groups. These vital resources are 
used to establish new organisations and new interorganisational rela- 
tionships but have less effect on the activities that immigrant organisa- 
tions produce. 


The organisational ecology model 


The comparisons between the different groups found that ecological 
factors were especially strong in the third phase of the immigrant orga- 
nising process. All groups described in this study displayed a similarly 
strong influence of internal organisational dynamics as the settlement 
process evolved. Gaining legitimacy proved to be a vital element for es- 
tablishing the immigrant organisational population more firmly in the 
second phase, but the influence of the external factors (group-related 
or host society) was still stronger in this period (the eighties). Espe- 
cially in terms of the distribution in types of immigrant organisations 
the predictions of the ecological model came true for all four groups 
compared in this study (Turks in Berlin, Turks in Amsterdam, and 
Afro-Surinamese and Indo-Surinamese in Amsterdam). External shifts 
had very little effect on the distribution in types of immigrant organisa- 
tions as the settlement processes of the different groups evolved in 
both cities. 
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Ecologists state that once the structure of any organisational field is 
established, fundamental changes are very difficult to bring about. In 
the founding phase organisers are looking for successful forms of activ- 
ities. The more numerous specific organisational activities are (and 
therefore the more common), the more these types of organisations 
will be accepted as legitimate means of organising, by the organisers 
themselves and by others. Others will copy these successful activities, 
which results in a continuation of the organisational structure of the 
form in later phases. Once the structure of the organisational field is 
established, external forces (such as changes in the political environ- 
ment, or shifts in the demographic structure of the immigrant popula- 
tion) are less consequential for the development of the organisational 
form. The legitimate organisational template has already been estab- 
lished and it is difficult to deviate from this. In other words, the den- 
sity of the organisational activity protects organisers and the overall or- 
ganisational structure from external shifts. And although the founding 
and dissolving rates among the four immigrant groups were high, we 
did not detect any significant change in the distribution of organisa- 
tional types. Because of this the influence from the group-related fac- 
tors becomes all the more important, as they decide in the first phase 
which organisational types are the most legitimate. Once this legitimi- 
sation process has been set ecological forces ensure that the immigrant 
organisational population remains the same. 

Also in terms of the number of immiəgrant organisations (and of in- 
terorganisational relationships) the ecological model provides interest- 
ing explanations, although the predicted ecological patterns plotted on 
the founding rates of organisations, as an upside down U, were much 
more detectable in Amsterdam than in Berlin. In Amsterdam, we see 
that the higher the total number of Turkish organisations in the city 
the more new Turkish organisations are founded per year, until the car- 
rying capacity is reached and the founding rates decline. In Berlin, the 
founding rates seem to be independent from the total number of Turk- 
ish organisations (density) in the city and fluctuate over time. 

The development in the number of Turkish interorganisational rela- 
tionships in Amsterdam confirms the ecological model better than the 
development in Berlin. The number of interorganisational relation- 
ships increased during the eighties, as the second phase of the Turkish 
organising process set in. Interorganisational relationships were ex- 
pected to further develop the Turkish organisational structure in both 
cities. In Amsterdam we did see an increase in the number of formal 
interorganisational relationships among Turkish organisations. This 
phase continued until roos, after which the number of formal interor- 
ganisational relationships among Turkish organisations decreased, due 
to heightened competition. In Berlin, on the other hand, the process of 
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reallocating organisational routines (the interorganisational relation- 
ships that function as a route through which successful and legitimate 
routines are transferred from older organisations to new ones) did not 
result in a large increase of formal interorganisational relationships 
among Turkish organisations. According to the model used in this 
study, we expect that this is due to the fact that socio-political legiti- 
macy plays a larger role in Amsterdam than in Berlin because of the 
active involvement of the Amsterdam authorities in the Turkish and 
Surinamese organising processes. 


Table 7.2 summarizes the main conclusions of the two comparisons 
conducted in this study. It displays the elements on which the three 
sets of factors are most influential in the different phases of the orga- 
nising process. If the element is coloured grey, it means that for this 
particular element in this particular phase the concerned set of expla- 
natory factors is most influential. 


Table 7.2 Influence of the three main sets of explanatory factors on specific ele- 
ments of the immigrant organising process over time 


Group-related Political opportunity Ecological 
factors structure in host society factors 
Phase 1 e number 
° type ° type 
e networks e networks 
Phase 2 e number e number 
° type ° type 
e networks e networks 
Phase 3 e number e number 
e type 
e networks 


(grey area indicates that the set of factors is the strongest determinant on this element of 
the immigrant organising process in this phase) 


The table shows again the determining influence of group-related fac- 
tors on the immigrant organising process. In all three phases this set 
is influential and it dominates the first (most important) phase of the 
immigrant organising process. The political opportunity structure in 
host society is perhaps less influential overall than the group-related 
factors, but it is the determinative factor on two very important ele- 
ments of the immigrant organising process, the number and networks, 
in two different phases. In terms of the number of immigrant organisa- 
tions the political opportunity structure is the most influential factor of 
the three as it determines to a large extent the development of the total 
number of existing immigrant organisations in the second phase. Eco- 
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logical factors are influential in all three phases of the immigrant orga- 
nising process, which makes it such an important factor. 

We follow Debra Minkoff (1995) in her conclusion that density de- 
pendence is an important mechanism that drives the process of legiti- 
macy when it comes to minority or immigrant organisations. Initial 
growth in the immigrant organisational population is the determining 
factor in establishing the legitimacy of the organisational form. This 
type of legitimacy is related to the visibility of the specific organisa- 
tional forms. The more prevalent organisations are, the more likely 
they are to be noticed and accepted as valid actors (cognitive legiti- 
macy). But legitimacy is also related to socio-political issues. In order 
to increase the socio-political legitimacy in Amsterdam and Berlin, 
Turkish organisers needed to find ways of adapting to existing norms 
and win the approval of the powerful groups. Turkish organisers in 
Amsterdam succeeded better in this than their colleagues in Berlin, as 
Dutch authorities were far more willing to collaborate with Turkish or- 
ganisers and provide them with the essential organisational resources 
(wealth, power and legitimacy). As socio-political legitimacy is rarely 
won by new organisations acting on their own, Turkish organisers in 
both cities needed to cooperate with other Turkish organisations to in- 
crease the socio-political legitimacy of their organisational form. Again 
in Amsterdam, they were more successful in establishing collaborative 
networks that encompassed the entire Turkish community than in Ber- 
lin, where important parts of the Turkish community remained com- 
pletely isolated. 


Comparative method and contribution of this study 


This study has used a comparative method as suggested by Nancy 
Green (1999). She distinguishes two types of comparisons: the diver- 
gent and convergent. The first type takes the group as constant and 
looks at similar immigrant groups in different places. In this type of 
comparison differences are found and explained at the level of the host 
environment (as the groups do not differ). The second type of compari- 
son takes the host environment as constant and compares different im- 
migrant groups in one place or city. This type of comparison implies 
that differences will be found (and explained) at the level of the immi- 
grant groups themselves. Both types of comparisons were used. 

The comparative method proved to be a productive tool for coming 
to a better understanding of the structural determinants of the immi- 
grant organising process. It enabled us to move beyond the individual 
cases and distinguish the common and the more specific traits among 
the associational behaviour of different immigrant groups in a host so- 
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ciety. Nevertheless, the comparative method was not without complica- 
tion, as the presumption that the host state can be taken as a constant 
for different groups turned out to be somewhat problematic. The host 
society is, as it happens, almost never identical for different immigrant 
groups. Some groups have a head start in a host society because they 
are more familiar with the culture (Surinamese compared to Turks in 
Amsterdam). Or the starting position of a certain immigrant group in 
the host society is better than other groups (because a majority of the 
immigrant group has certain educational or professional skills). Even 
for the different ethnic Surinamese groups in Amsterdam, who came 
from the same country and possessed a similar knowledge of Dutch 
culture and society, the environment was not completely similar. The 
Amsterdam authorities approached the Afro-Surinamese more inclu- 
sively than the Indo-Surinamese, for example, which then impacts 
their associational behaviour, although formally speaking the political 
opportunity structure for both Surinamese ethnic groups was similar. 


This study has illustrated that a comparative and long-term approach 
to the associational behaviour of immigrants in a host society produces 
significant information that enables us to make better sense of the 
structural determinants of an immigrant organising process. It further 
has shown that an analysis of the immigrant organising process needs 
to distinguish three elements: (r) the different explanatory factors, (2) 
the different phases in the organising process and (3) the different ele- 
ments within the immigrant organising process (numbers, types, net- 
works, etc.). By combining the immigration model with more general 
organisational models, such as the political opportunity structure mod- 
el and the organisational ecology model, this study was able to explain 
to what extent the associational behaviour of Turkish and Surinamese 
immigrants was general or was related to specific group-related factors. 
This combination of theoretical approaches has definitely contributed 
to the study’s ability to identify the main explanatory factors and to il- 
lustrate the influence of these factors in the different phases of the im- 
migrant organising process. 

This study has used a network analysis to explain the similarities 
and differences between the Turkish organising processes in Amster- 
dam and Berlin. The network approach proved to be another valuable 
instrument for explaining important mechanisms related to the orga- 
nising process of Turkish immigrants in a host society. It provided in- 
formation on two important issues. It not only illustrated that interor- 
ganisational links are an important aspect of the Turkish organising 
process in Amsterdam and Berlin, but also showed the way in which 
processes of legitimisation, competition, resource allocation and coali- 
tion building are functioning within the Turkish organisational popula- 
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tion. By establishing and maintaining interorganisational relationships, 
Turkish immigrants in Amsterdam and Berlin have been able to devel- 
op and expand their organisational populations in both similar and dif- 
ferent ways. In this regard, the distinction between a standard and a 
longitudinal network analysis of Turkish interorganisational relations 
proved to be indispensable. The combination of both analyses provided 
the information needed to understand the way in which Turkish immi- 
grants have developed their own organisational structures in Amster- 
dam and Berlin, separate from the rest of society. Interorganisational 
relationships proved indeed to be the engine of an emerging and ex- 
panding immigrant organisational form. 


Appendix I Catchwords used to identify 
immigrant organisations in Amsterdam and Berlin 


Catchwords used to identify Turkish immigrant organisations in 
Amsterdam 


adalet camii ittihat parti 
alev cemiyeti kadinlar sirket 
allochto cihat koerd soen 
anadolu dern kurd spor 
anat devlet mescid sultan 
ankara fati mevlana sunniet 
armeen fatma migrant terakki 
armeni fikir migrati Turk 
asyri genc millet umum 
ataturk hacim minderhe vakfi 
ayasofia halk(evi) moskee vakif 
azadi hilal moslim yeni 
birligi hollanda musluman yesevi 
birlik hurriyet nieuwkomers 

buyuk islam nisa 


Catchwords used to identify Turkish immigrant organisations in 
Berlin 


alevit ig musl 
anato islam okul 
asyri kadin öz 

birli kiz spor(-) 
cami kurd taplu 
diyanet mevlan tscherkes 
š milli türk 
genç moschee yezid 


halk mosl 
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Catchwords used to identify Surinamese immigrant organisations 
in Amsterdam 


Aarti 
Abaisa 


ABC Suriname 


Abhilasa 
Abra 

Abra broki 
Adat 
Adeesh 
Adhikaar 
Adjoeba 
Adoebe-lobi 
Afimo 
Agoeti 
Ahimsa 
Ahle 
Ahmad 
Aisa 

Aisa samachar 
Akurio 
Albina 
Al-Nisa 
Alukus 
Alwieda 
Anan 
Anjuman 
An-Noer 
Anoe 
Antiyas 
Anton Kom 
Apinti 
Apna Ghar 
Apoera 
Agaidoel 
Arawak 
Arki 
Armaan 
Arowaks 
Arth 

Aruba Club 
Arya 
Asjafia 


Asranti 
Assisterie 
Ati 

Atma 
Atoel 
Aukaans 
Aukaners 
Aum 
Avatara 
Ayurveda 
Baharo 
Bajranbali 
Bangun 
BanyuMili 
Barhanti 
Bari Puru 
Basant 
Basta 
BennysPark 
Bhadjan 
Bhagvad 
Bhajan 
Bharat 
Bharti 
Bhawan 
Bhun 
Bintang 
Boeng Doti 
Boesi 
Boma 
Bonis 
Bonuman 
Boskopoe 
Bosland 
Bosnegers 
Bosse 
Brahmaan 
Bramha 
Brasa 
Brass 


Broeder- 
gemeente 
Brokodey 
Brokopondo 
Bromki 
Brotherhood 
Budi 
Budoyo 
Buru 
Burundanga 
Candra 
Caribiton 
Cautal 
Chandi 
Chatrya 
Chupta 
Colorado 
Comenius 
Comite 30 juni 
Commewijne 
Coronie 
Cozesa 
Creole 
Creool 
Daimari 
Dayananda 
Dede 
Dhaam 
Dhantal 
Dharam 
Dharm 
Dholak 
Dhoti 
Dinari 
Divali 
Divya 
Diya 
Djamaad 
Djamaat 
Djami 
Djam7atul 


Djarang 
Djawaan 
Djo-Djo 
Djuka 
Doorbraak 
Doorzetters 
Dosti 

Doti 
Dukun 
Durga 

Duta Wacana 
Dyadya 
Dyari 
Eekmat 
Eekta 
Eektha 

Egie 

Ekh prasoro 
Faja lobi 
Farawe 
Farid-ul-islam 
Fasie 
Fawaka 
Faya 
Fayalobi 
Filadelfia 
Forsa 
Fosten 
Frimangron 
Gamelan 
Ganesh 
Ganesha 
Ganga 
Garuda 
Gaudiya 
Gayatri 
Gendhuren 
Ghi 

Gita 
Gotong 
Graha shanti 


Gran gado 
Guadirikiri 
Gunners 
Hakka 
Hakwatimba 
Hamarie 
Hamdard 
Hanacaraka 
Hanafi 
Hanfi 
Hanfie 
Hanoeman 
Hanuman 
Hari rama 
Haromain 
Hasana 
Haseko 
Havan 
Hazrat 
Hilaal 
Himat 
Himmatoel 
Himos 
Hind 
Hindi Parishad 
Hindo 
Hindoe 
Hindorama 
Hindostaan 
Hindostan 
Hindu 
Holi 

Holi Phagwah 
Holika 
Homa 

Id Ul Fitr 
Ikyoshi 
Ingi 
Insaniyat 
Isha’at 
Islam 


CATCHWORDS USED TO IDENTIFY IMMIGRANT ORGANISATIONS 


Islamya 
Anjuman 
Jagadguru 
Jagga 
Jagmini 
Jagritie 
Jai Hanuman 
Jamat 
Jamaat 
Jamia 
Jamiatul 
Jamore 
Jati 
Javaan 
Javanen 
Jawa 
Jawasurnama 
Jayanti 
Jeevan 
Jepi 
Jippi 
Jiwan 
Jodensavanne 
Joti 
Jozuagemeente 
Kum 
Kabratafra 
Kabugru 
Kaikusi 
Kalihna 
Kaluarga 
Kamal 
Kannia 
Karam 
Katha 
Kawina 
Kembar 
Mayang 
Keris 
Kerki 
Keti-koti 
Kirtan 
Kisaan 
Kismet 


Kompe Maysa 

Kon makandra Medina 
Kondreman Mehboob 
Krakti Meiling 
Krantikarie Melati 
Kreyol Metis 
Krienwanto Mi doro 
Krin Milan 
Krioro Moengo 
Krishna Moesliem 
Kroetoe Moeslim 
Krosbe Mofina 
Kwinti Moksh 
Lakshman Moksha 
Lakshmi Moksi 

Lalla Rookh Mongui Ma- 
Lasi boto duro 
Lobi Morena 
Lobo Moreno meer- 
Loekoeman zorg 
Luther King Moria 
Madad Moslim 
Madina Mosterdzaad 
Mahabharatha Mulier 
Mahal Mungra 
Maharishi Muslim 
Maikoe Nagari 
Makandra Nagri 
Malata Nahana 
Mama Nanga 
Mamio Nanzi 
Mamyo Narayan 
Manas Nauratri 
Mandier Naya 
Mandir Neeger 
Mandlie Vrijcorps 
Mantra Nengre 
Maranatha Nickerie 
Marowijne Nieuw 
Marrons Amsterdam 
Matawas Nieuw 
Mathura Nickerie 
Mati Nirtya 
Matoekoe Nizami 


Nizamuddin 
Njoen 

Njoeng 

Noer 

Noere Madiena 
Noeroel 


Nurul 
Obeah 
Obsession 
Odany 
Odo 
Oema e opo 
Oemo 
Oeng 
Opo 
Oris 
Oso pasi 
Paigham 
Paloeloe 
Pandit 
Para 
Paramaribo 
Paramu 
Paranam 
Parbeti 
Parbo 
Parcharak 
Parishad 
Patriae 
Pawan 
Perkaas 
Persad 
Persatuan 
Perukunan 
Phagua 
Piai 
Pikien 
Pikin 
Pinksterge- 
meente 
Pirukunan 
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Pitutur 
Pokoe 
Pooja 
Prabhakar 
Prachaar 
Prachar 
Prakash 
Prakashak 
Prakseri 
Prashanti 
Pravasi 
Prefoeroe 
Prem Samaadj 
Primbon 
Puente 
Puja 
Purana 
Purohil 
Purohit 
Purukunan 
Budi Setja 
Pusaka 
Pusat 
Quadirikiri 
Rachmat- 
tullaah 
Radha 
Rama 
Ramaija 
Ramayan 
Ramayn 
Ramjanee 
Rasoel 
Raygaroo 
Redi Doti 
Resurrection 
Singers 
Rishi 
Roekoen 
Roof 
Roshni 
Royong 
Rukmini 
Rukun 


17O 


Rupia 
Sabanapeti 
Sabha 
Sabi 

Sabie 
Sachai-tru 
Sachiwalaya 
Sadhana 
Sahaita 
Sai seva 
Sajen 
Saka 
Samaadj 
Samaaj 
Samagri 
Samaj 
Sambatan 
Samsara 
Sanatan 
Sanathan 
Sanbandh 
Sandesh 
Sangeet 
Sangeeth 
Sano 
Sanskriet 
Sanskritie 
Sanstha 
Santa 
Santosa 
Santoso 
Saramacca 
Sarasvati 
Saraswati 
Saraswatie 
Sari 
Sarnami 
Sarwa 
Sathya 
Satja 
Satsang 
Scarabas 
Sedekah 
Sedjati 


Sedulur 
Seebra 
Sekrepatoe 
Sembra 
Senskrietie 
Sernama 
Setia Hati 
Sewasang 
Shakti 
Shiva 
Shivtaani 
Shri 
Sibi 
Sida Mulja 
Sidhant 
Sido 
Sidon Krutu 
Siksi wiki 
Sipaliwini 
Siratul 
Sisa 
Sita 
Sjaane 
Sjaman 
Slametan 
Slametan 
Wong 
Smrti 
Sneysi 
Sociedad 
Soenak 
Soenaring Tja- 
hyo 
Soennat 
Soenni 


Soenni moslim 


Soennie 
Sophie Red- 
mond 
Soroptimisten 
Spannoe 
Sranam 
Sranan 
Sranan bosoe 
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Sranan Koranti Tunasarapa 


Sranang 
Sranantongo 
Srefidensi 
Sri 

Sruti 
Stinasu 
Suara 
Sudra 

SUN 
Sunnah 
Sunnat 
Sunnet 
Surant 
Surantam 
Sur-anti 
Surbeza 
Surimaribo 
Surinaams 
Suriname 
Surinamer 
Surinamistiek 
Surjawa 
Surnamie 
Surya 
Surya Media 
Swayamsevak 
Tabligh 

Tai Hori 
Taki Taki 
Tamara 
Tandha 
Taygi 
Teeifuka 
Tenasu 
Tiedja 
Tjalieswa 
Torioso 
Trasani 
Trideva 
Trio 

Trisno 
Trisula 
Tukayana 


G 


djala 
jala 

ma 

n Doro 
paasna 


rdu 
tama 
tomo 


U 
U 
U 
U 
Upkaar 
U 
U 
U 
U 


ttar pradesh 
Vada 
Vaidiek 
Vaidik 

Varna 

Vaysa 

Veda 
Vedanta 
Vikaash 
Viratsabha 
Vishnu 
Vishwamitra 
Volle evange 
Vrije Courant 
Vrijmetselaar 
Vrindavana 
VSGN 
Wajonong 
Wan 

Wan Famirie 
Wam’atti 
Wanatti 
Wanica 
Warao 

Ware Tijd 
Warrau 
Warung 
Wassi 
Wayamu 
Wayana 
Wayang 
Waydiek 
Welzijn 
Moslim 


We-sa 

Wi 

Wiesje 
Winahassa 
Winti 
Wintiman 
Wishwa 
Wisi 
World Islamic 
Wroko 
Yarowati 
Yayja 
Zwart 
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Summary (in Dutch) 


Deze studie gaat over het ontstaan en voortbestaan van immigrantenor- 
ganisaties. Eerder onderzoek heeft inmiddels aangetoond dat zulke or- 
ganisaties een relevante rol kunnen spelen, zowel voor de samenleving 
van vestiging als voor immigranten zelf. Maar waaróm deze organisa- 
ties ontstaan en waaröm ze vaak over een lange periode blijven voortbe- 
staan, is vooralsnog onduidelijk. Met dit proefschrift wil ik aantonen 
dat de historische achtergrond van immigrantenorganisaties van groot 
belang kan zijn, alsook dat het zonder die achtergrond te kennen niet 
goed mogelijk is de rol van deze organisaties op waarde te schatten. 
Met andere woorden: de redenen van ontstaan en de wijze waarop or- 
ganisaties zich hebben ontwikkeld, kunnen veel invloed hebben op het 
huidige én toekomstige functioneren van deze organisaties. 

In het eerste hoofdstuk van dit proefschrift geef ik een overzicht van 
literatuur over (het ontstaan van) immigrantenorganisaties. Daaruit 
blijkt dat er weliswaar veel is geschreven over de geschiedenis van im- 
migrantenorganisaties, maar dat er nog weinig bekend is over de struc- 
turele determinanten van het organisatieproces van immigranten. Een 
gebrek aan vergelijkende studies lijkt hierbij het grootste euvel: er is 
veel kennis over afzonderlijke groepen en organisaties, maar de vraag 
blijft in hoeverre die representatief zijn voor het algemene proces van 
organisatievorming onder immigranten. In deze studie tracht ik aan de 
hand van een vergelijkend, historisch onderzoek tussen verschillende 
immigrantengroepen in verschillende steden te achterhalen welke de 
meer algemeen verklarende factoren zijn in het organisatieproces van 
immigranten. Binnen dat perspectief kijk ik zowel naar twee groepen 
in één stad (Amsterdam), als naar één groep in twee steden (Amster- 
dam en Berlijn). Ik beperk me daarbij tot de periode 1960-2000 en ga 
in het bijzonder in op drie aspecten van dat proces: de ontwikkeling 
van het aantal organisaties, het type organisaties (bijvoorbeeld reli- 
gieuze, sociaal-culturele of belangenorganisaties en dergelijke) en de 
formele relaties tussen de organisaties van een bepaalde immigranten- 
groep, het interne netwerk. 

De studie is als volgt opgezet. In het eerste deel ga ik in op de be- 
langrijkste factoren die verantwoordelijk zijn voor het ontstaan en 
voortbestaan van immigrantenorganisaties. Ik doe dat aan de hand van 
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een ‘model van verklarende factoren dat is gebaseerd op eerder verricht 
onderzoek naar immigrantenorganisaties. In het tweede deel analyseer 
ik welke invloed die factoren door de tijd heen (1960-2000) hebben ge- 
had door het organisatieproces van drie immigrantenpopulaties met 
elkaar te vergelijken: Turkse immigranten in Amsterdam en Berlijn, en 
Surinaamse en Turkse immigranten in Amsterdam. 


In het model, dat wordt beschreven in de hoofdstukken 2 en 3, worden 
drie clusters van factoren onderscheiden die het ontstaan en voortbe- 
staan en de ontwikkeling van immigrantenorganisaties kunnen verkla- 
ren: (1) groepsgerelateerde factoren, (2) factoren die voortvloeien uit de 
politieke gelegenheidsstructuur in de samenleving van vestiging en (3) 
ecologische factoren. 

De eerste cluster omvat factoren die zijn gerelateerd aan de kenmer- 
ken en achtergrond van de betreffende immigrantengroep. De belang- 
rijkste groepsgerelateerde factoren zijn: het immigratieproces, de 
grootte van de groep, haar sociaal-culturele karakteristieken en haar re- 
latie met het land van herkomst. Groepsgerelateerde factoren worden 
geacht een grote invloed te hebben op het organisatieproces van immi- 
granten, vooral in de eerste fase van dat proces. In het algemeen wordt 
ervan uitgegaan dat deze factoren de collectieve identiteit van een im- 
migrantenpopulatie versterken, wat in veel gevallen organisatievorming 
kan bevorderen. 

Wat betreft de politieke gelegenheidsstructuur, de tweede cluster, wij- 
zen meerdere studies erop dat het organisatieproces van immigranten 
sterk is verbonden met de mogelijkheden die de samenleving van vesti- 
ging biedt om zich te organiseren. Volgens het ‘politieke gelegenheids- 
structuurmodel (POS) hangt de mate waarin immigranten zich organi- 
seren sterk samen met de structuur en (in)formele houding van de po- 
litieke instituties, en kunnen veranderingen in die structuur of 
houding een stimulerende of juist een ontmoedigende uitwerking heb- 
ben op het aantal en type organisaties. Vanuit het POS-model gerede- 
neerd, verwachten we dat het aantal formele immigrantenorganisaties 
groter is naarmate politieke instituties zich positiever opstellen. 

De derde cluster, de zogenaamde ecologische factoren, is gericht op 
de interne dynamiek tussen organisaties. Binnen het ‘ecologische mo- 
del, ontwikkeld in de Verenigde Staten, wordt ervan uitgegaan dat or- 
ganisaties elkaar wederzijds beïnvloeden. Deze onderlinge relatie heeft 
een sterke invloed op de verdere ontwikkeling van een bepaalde groep 
organisaties. In het ecologische model speelt het concept ‘dichtheid’ — 
gedefinieerd als het totale aantal organisaties van een bepaalde immi- 
grantengroep in verhouding tot het aantal immigranten uit de desbe- 
treffende groep — een belangrijke rol. Dichtheid bepaalt in hoge mate 
de legitimiteit van een bepaald type organisatie. Legitimiteit, op haar 
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beurt, is zeer belangrijk voor het ontstaan van organisaties (van welk 
type dan ook). Als er weinig organisaties van een bepaald type zijn, zal 
er, uitgaande van dit model, weinig legitimiteit voor dit soort organisa- 
ties zijn. Komen er nieuwe organisaties bij, dan zal die legitimiteit ech- 
ter toenemen, voornamelijk omdat de samenleving beter bekend raakt 
met deze organisaties. Een toenemende legitimiteit vergemakkelijkt 
het oprichten van nieuwe organisaties, wat weer zal leiden tot een 
nieuwe verhoging van de legitimiteit voor dit type organisaties. Dit 
voortschrijdende proces zal aanhouden tot er een kritische grens is be- 
reikt, de zogeheten carrying capacity, waarna de interne competitie tus- 
sen organisaties een grotere rol zal gaan spelen. Op dat moment wordt 
het juist weer moeilijker om een nieuwe organisatie op te richten en 
zal het aantal nieuwe organisaties geleidelijk weer afnemen. 

De invloed van deze drie clusters van factoren op het organisatiepro- 
ces van immigranten kan door de tijd heen veranderen. Bovendien 
hebben sommige verklarende factoren (op wisselende momenten) 
meer invloed op het aantal organisaties, andere meer op het type orga- 
nisaties of op het interne netwerk. Om de invloed en verklaringskracht 
van deze factoren nader te kunnen bepalen, is in het tweede deel van 
deze studie (hoofdstuk 4 tot en met 6) het organisatieproces van drie 
immigrantengroepen in Amsterdam en Berlijn nader onderzocht. 


In hoofdstuk 4 en 5 is het organisatieproces van Turkse immigranten 
in Amsterdam en Berlijn vergeleken. In hoofdstuk 4 ga ik eerst in op 
de politieke gelegenheidsstructuur in beide steden, om vervolgens een 
overzicht te geven van de aantallen Turkse organisaties tussen 1960 en 
2ooo en van de verschillende typen Turkse organisaties voor de pe- 
riode 1970-2000. In hoofdstuk 5 staan de interne netwerken van 
Turkse organisaties in beide steden centraal, eveneens voor de periode 
1970-2000. Aangezien de Turkse populatie in Amsterdam en Berlijn 
wat betreft kenmerken en achtergrond sterk overeenkomt, moeten ver- 
schillen in het organisatieproces worden verklaard door verschillen in 
de politieke gelegenheidsstructuur. 

In hoofdstuk 4 blijkt dat politieke instituties in Amsterdam een posi- 
tieve houding hebben ingenomen jegens immigranten en hun organi- 
saties, terwijl de Berlijnse instituties zich veeleer terughoudend hebben 
opgesteld. Hoewel deze constatering niet geheel recht doet aan de wer- 
kelijkheid (ook in Amsterdam zijn voorbeelden te vinden van een meer 
vijandige houding en ook in Berlijn zijn enkele immigrantenorganisa- 
ties actief gesteund), kan worden vastgesteld dat de Amsterdamse poli- 
tieke gelegenheidsstructuur positiever is geweest dan de Berlijnse. Dat 
verschil in gelegenheidsstructuur blijkt voornamelijk te kunnen wor- 
den toegeschreven aan de invoering van het Nederlandse multiculture- 
le beleid begin jaren tachtig. Vanaf dat moment konden Turkse organi- 
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saties aanspraak maken op speciale subsidies en kregen zij binnen het 
Amsterdamse politieke systeem een officiële status. De invloed van de 
gelegenheidsstructuur uit zich daarbij vooral in het aantal organisaties 
en niet zozeer in het type. In de jaren zeventig liet het aantal organisa- 
ties in beide steden een lichte stijging zien, maar vanaf 1981 is dat aan- 
tal in Amsterdam explosief gestegen, terwijl in Berlijn zich de lichte 
stijging slechts voortzette. Dat heeft erin geresulteerd dat er in 1995 in 
Amsterdam vier keer zoveel Turkse organisaties waren. 

Het type Turkse organisaties is in beide steden nagenoeg identiek 
(gebleven). Dit duidt niet alleen op een sterke invloed van groepsgerela- 
teerde factoren, maar, vooral in een latere fase van het organisatiepro- 
ces, ook op het belang van ecologische factoren. De continuïteit in het 
type Turkse organisaties is in de tijd bezien namelijk opmerkelijk. 
Nieuwe Turkse organisaties hebben in veel gevallen de meest succes- 
volle activiteiten van reeds bestaande organisaties gekopieerd en er zo 


voor gezorgd dat de structuur van het Turkse organisatieveld bleef ge- 
handhaafd. 


In hoofdstuk 5 is het interne netwerk van Turkse organisaties in beide 
steden vergeleken. De formele relaties zijn daarbij geanalyseerd op 
grond van het aantal bestuursleden dat in twee of meer van deze orga- 
nisaties zitting heeft; het gaat hier dus om overlappende bestuursnet- 
werken. Vanuit deze invalshoek kijk ik ten eerste naar het totale aantal 
dubbelfuncties in de periode 1970-2000, ten tweede naar de aard van 
het netwerk: welke organisaties worden met elkaar verbonden, wat is 
hun ideologische of religieuze achtergrond? 

De politieke gelegenheidsstructuur blijkt in beide steden niet zozeer 
invloed te hebben op het aantal dubbelfuncties, als wel op de aard van 
het netwerk. In Amsterdam is er sinds het begin van de jaren tachtig 
sterk de nadruk op gelegd dat Turkse organisaties met elkaar moesten 
samenwerken, terwijl dat in Berlijn niet het geval was. Het verschil in 
politieke gelegenheidsstructuur had aanvankelijk niet zoveel invloed op 
de aard van de interne netwerken, maar in de jaren negentig is in 
Amsterdam een uitgebreid netwerk ontstaan van Turkse organisaties 
met verschillende ideologische en religieuze achtergronden. In Berlijn 
zijn de ideologische en religieuze organisaties van elkaar gescheiden 
gebleven. 


In hoofdstuk 6 beschrijf ik eerst de ontwikkeling in de relatie tussen 
de Amsterdamse overheid en Surinaamse organisaties in de stad. Suri- 
naamse immigranten blijken met het oprichten van organisaties sterk 
te hebben gereageerd op het beleid dat vanaf 1974 werd toegepast, dat 
wil zeggen in eerste instantie actieve betrokkenheid bij en financiële 
ondersteuning van de lokale overheid, later minder intensieve over- 
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heidsbemoeienis. Het aantal Surinaamse organisaties liet namelijk in 
de jaren zeventig een sterke stijging zien; in de periode daarna bleef 
dat aantal redelijk stabiel. 

Daarnaast vergelijk ik in dit hoofdstuk het organisatieproces van 
Turkse en Surinaamse immigranten in Amsterdam voor de periode 
1970-2000. Aangezien het hier slechts om één stad en twee groepen 
gaat, moeten verschillen in het organisatieproces van beide groepen 
worden verklaard door groepsgerelateerde factoren, overeenkomsten 
door lokale omgevingsfactoren. 

Deze vergelijking laat in de eerste plaats zien dat het aantal Suri- 
naamse organisaties na 1985 sterk overeenkomt met het aantal Turkse. 
Dit duidt op een sterke invloed van de Amsterdamse politieke gelegen- 
heidsstructuur op het aantal immigrantenorganisaties. 

In de tweede plaats komt naar voren dat het type organisaties van 
beide groepen wél duidelijke verschillen vertoont. De verschillen in de 
groepsgerelateerde kenmerken (het verloop van het immigratieproces, 
de omvang, de sociaal-culturele kenmerken en de relatie met het her- 
komstland) van de Surinaamse en Turkse immigrantenpopulatie blij- 
ken hierbij van doorslaggevend belang te zijn. 


In hoofdstuk 7, ten slotte, zijn de belangrijkste resultaten van deze stu- 
die weergegeven. Leidraad daarbij waren de volgende vragen: in hoe- 
verre zijn de drie genoemde clusters van factoren van belang voor het 
organisatieproces van immigranten, op welke aspecten van het organi- 
satieproces zijn ze van invloed en in hoeverre verandert hun invloed? 

In grote lijnen kan worden gesteld dat de eerste cluster van factoren 
(groepsgerelateerde factoren) vooral van invloed is in de eerste fase van 
het organisatieproces. In deze fase wordt de basis gelegd voor de orga- 
nisatiestructuur van de immigrantengemeenschap. De groepsgerela- 
teerde factoren zijn in deze fase zowel bepalend voor het aantal en type 
organisaties, als voor de interne relaties tussen die organisaties. Naar- 
mate het vestigingsproces vordert, wordt de invloed van deze cluster 
van factoren minder groot, hoewel sommige groepsgerelateerde facto- 
ren voor een langere periode van grote invloed kunnen zijn. Zo is de 
politieke situatie in Turkije tot in de jaren negentig van invloed geweest 
op Turkse organisaties in Amsterdam én Berlijn. 

De politieke gelegenheidsstructuur speelt voornamelijk in de tweede 
fase een sterke rol. De overheid kan in deze fase organisatievorming 
onder immigranten stimuleren door speciaal beleid te formuleren en 
vervolgens te implementeren. Het verstrekken van subsidies is hierbij 
een belangrijke voedingsbodem voor een toename van het aantal orga- 
nisaties. Overheidsinvloed is vooral zichtbaar als het gaat om het aantal 
organisaties, niet zozeer wat betreft het type organisaties. Op de lange 
termijn blijkt de politieke gelegenheidsstructuur ook een sterke invloed 
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te hebben op de aard van de interne netwerken tussen de organisaties 
van een bepaalde immigrantengroep. 

De ecologische factoren zijn vooral bepalend in de derde fase van 
het organisatieproces van immigranten. Kort gezegd kan worden ges- 
teld dat deze factoren voor continuïteit zorgen; de structuur van het or- 
ganisatieveld fluctueert minder dan wellicht verwacht. Als een bepaalde 
immigrantengroep in de eerste fase bijvoorbeeld een groot aantal reli- 
gieuze organisaties opricht, zorgen onder andere ecologische factoren 
ervoor dat dit hoge aantal voor een langere periode zal blijven bestaan. 


Notes 


Chapter 1 


r This study is part of a larger project entitled “De kwaliteit van de multiculturele 
democratie in Amsterdam en Berlijn,” under the supervision of Prof. Dr. Meindert 
Fennema and Dr. Jean Tillie. The Netherlands Organisation for Scientific Research 
(NWO) has financed this study (grant number 410042009). Lisa Chason has edited 
the text. 

2 Some were political refugees, who founded the organisations with the explicit 
purpose of continuing their political activities. 

3 The forthcoming article by Moya (2005) provides an excellent overview of the main 
historical studies on immigrant organisational activity around the world. 

4 Green also describes a third type of comparison, the linear comparison, in which the 
situation of a particular immigrant group is compared before and after the migration 
process. We will leave this type of comparison aside. 

5 I like to thank Eske Voorthuijsen for her assistance in helping me to gather the 
Surinamese catchwords. 

6 The process of identifying Turkish and Surinamese organisations for this project was 
done during the year 2000. It is therefore possible that some of the Turkish and 
Surinamese organisations that were established in 2000 are not included in the 
historical database. For that reason we compare the two databases for the year 1999 
to get a more accurate account of the number of missing organisations in the 
historical database. 

7 Sleeping organisations are a larger problem in Berlin than in Amsterdam. The 
Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce has been more active in monitoring whether 
voluntary organisations really still exist. The Berlin Chamber of Associations started 
to take a similar, more active approach at the end of the 19908. 


Chapter 4 


I For Amsterdam I arrived at a reliable estimate for 1960-73 (in collaboration with 
Theo Fonville [Amsterdam Bureau for Research and Statistics O+S]) based on the 
following sources: the 1960 census; Statistische mededelingen van het Bureau van Sta- 
tistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam (sections entitled ‘Vestiging en vertrek naar herkomst 
en bestemming’ and ‘Aantal door de gemeente politie geregistreerde vreemdelingen); 
Op grond van cijfers: beschouwingen naar aanleiding van statistische gegevens omtrent Am- 
sterdam 1969:5 no. 2 p. 37 and 1973:9 no. I p. 19. For 1974-90 we used figures from 
the Amsterdam statistics bureau as published in Amsterdam: bevolkingsprojekties tot 
1995 (Part 2 Etnisch-kulturele minderheden) (published in 1986 by the Afdeling Bes- 
tuursinformatie, Dienst Ruimtelijke Ordening and Dienst Volkshuisvesting, Ge- 
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meente Amsterdam) and De Amsterdammers in zeven bevolkingskategorieën (published 
in 1980-2001 by the Afdeling Bestuursinformatie, Gemeente Amsterdam). For Berlin 
we used the statistical yearbooks of the Statistisches Landesamt Berlin for the period 
1960-2000. 

See the articles ‘Incident bekoelt verhouding buitenlanders en klein links’, Volkskrant, 
3 May 1984; and ‘Viering r mei door klein links mislukt’, Parool, 2 May 1984. 

The average is calculated by dividing the total amount of yearly subsidy for Turkish 
organisations by the total number of existing Turkish organisations that same year. 
For the years 1977 and 1983 there is no data available. 

It is also not certain that this subsidy was given only to Turkish organisations and 
not also to German organisations catering to Turkish immigrants. 

For Berlin we have used only the subsidy for Turkish organisations from the 
Ausländerbeauftragte. For other forms of support it is too uncertain what the subsidy 
conditions were and whether German or Turkish organisations received this money. 
For Amsterdam we use only the subsidy provided by the city council and not the 
subsidies of the city districts. 

However this also means that there have not been any serious conflicts between local 
authorities and Turkish religious organisations. Lindo (1999) illustrates that these 
conflicts can be fierce and long lasting. 

Relative total number means the total number of formal organisations divided by the 
size of the immigrant group. This allows for a comparison between immigrant 
groups (ro formal organisations for an immigrant group that has roo members is 
completely different from ro formal organisations for an immigrant group that has 
10,000 members). 

The decade of the sixties is not included in this comparison because the total 
number of formal Turkish organisations in both cities was still low at that time and 
the Turkish immigrant groups were small. Because of this there is not enough 
information for an adequate comparison for this period. 

There are two ways in which the relative number of available ethnic organisations 
can grow: either by a low dissolving rate or by a high founding rate (or of course by a 
combination of both). In the first case we will see a population of organisations that 
is characterised by stability, old organisations that last relatively long and a few new 
entries every year. In the second case the population of organisations can be 
characterised as dynamic, with a lot of new entries per year causing an increase in 
the total number of organisations. The pattern in Berlin is best characterised by the 
first description (low dissolving rates) while the Amsterdam pattern is more 
influenced by high founding rates. The Turkish organisations in Berlin are older 
than those in Amsterdam and last longer (regardless of the fact that the Turkish 
organising process started earlier in Berlin than in Amsterdam). If we look at all the 
dissolved Turkish organisations in both cities we see that the Turkish organisations 
in Berlin end their activities after an average of 10.7 years, in Amsterdam after an 
average of 5.8 years. In Amsterdam there are three organisations that dissolved in 
the same year as their founding, thirteen organisations ended their activities after 
only one year and six after two years. In Berlin the most unsuccessful organisations 
still lasted for three years. The fact that the relative number of Turkish organisations 
in Amsterdam is higher than in Berlin is therefore completely the result of the high 
founding rates of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam. 

As mentioned, almost all Turkish organisations have a political character. The type 
‘political in this table refers only to those organisations that have a clear political 
name or political goal in their mission statement. 

Most voluntary associations provide a variety of different activities. Many Turkish 
religious organisations for instance have founded specific associations for women in 
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order to provide sports or educational activities. Do we characterise these 
organisations as religious, sports, educational or women’s organisations? Or is this 
an organisation with four different types of purposes? We have chosen for the latter 
option, in which organisations can be categorized by more than one. The 
organisations can have up to three different purposes: some associations are 
classified under one type, and other organisations are classified under two or three 
different types. Therefore the total percentage of all types is more than roo percent 
(see also Koopmans & Statham 2003: 220). The classification is carried out using the 
name of the organisation, its mission statement (if available), and the 
characterisation given by the Chamber of Commerce/Associations (if available). 

13 Other research on Turkish organisations in the Netherlands has also found 
remarkable continuation over time in the fields in which Turkish organisations were 
active during the eighties and early nineties (Van Zuthem 1994: 30-31). 

14 For the Netherlands research has found also low numbers of women active on the 
boards of Turkish organisations (Van Zuthem 1994: 28). 


Chapter 5 


r By using a longitudinal network analysis we can state the number of interlocks 
present within a certain period, but cannot illustrate how the number has evolved 
over the successive years. This is possible if we conduct a standard network analysis 
for several successive years. 

2 We will not go into the background of his murder. It is a complicated matter and 
opinions on why it occurred strongly differ to this date. 

3 For some of these it is questionable whether they ever actually functioned as genuine 
organisations. It has been suggested that the large number of different organisations 
was an attempt to conceal illegal activities of the Grey Wolves (Braam & Ülger 1997: 
99). In 2ooo judicial investigations were started to prosecute several of these 
organisations (Parool 2000). 

4 This is the national organisation of the TGB; interestingly they have not established 
an interlocking directorate with the TGB but with the TBB. 

5 For the method of gathering information on the size of immigrant population in 
Amsterdam, see note 1 Chapter 4. 

One guilder is about 0.46 euro. 

7 Except for relatively few Surinamese who went to the United States or the 
Netherlands Antilles (Van Niekerk 1994: 47). 

8 Although even for this convergent comparison the political opportunity structure has 
not been completely similar since Afro-Surinamese organisations had a more 
powerful political position in the seventies than the Indo-Surinamese. Again, the 
introduction of Dutch minority policy changed this situation and caused the political 
opportunity structure to become more equal. 

9 Mainly Javanese- or Chinese-Surinamese. 

io Although no objective criteria are available for identifying Afro-Surinamese 
associations, a reliable categorisation can be made by taking an organisations name 
in conjunction with the names of its board members (van Heelsum and Voorthuysen 
2002: Io) 

rr Most voluntary associations provide a variety of different activities. The Afro and 
Indo organisations can have up to three different purposes. Some associations are 
classified under one type, and other organisations are classified under two or three 
different types. The total percentage of all types is therefore more than roo percent. 
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The classification is carried out using the name of the organisation, its mission 
statement (if available), and the characterisation given by the Chamber of Commerce 
(if available). 

There are two ways in which the relative number of available ethnic organisations 
can grow: either by a low dissolving rate or by a high founding rate (or of course by a 
combination of both). In the first case we will see a population of organisations that 
is characterised by stability, old organisations that last relatively long and a few new 
entries every year. In the second case the population of organisations can be 
characterised as dynamic, with a lot of new entries per year causing an increase in 
the total number of organisations. The pattern in Berlin is best characterised by the 
first description (low dissolving rates) while the Amsterdam pattern is more 
influenced by high founding rates. The Turkish organisations in Berlin are older 
than those in Amsterdam and last longer (regardless of the fact that the Turkish 
organising process started earlier in Berlin than in Amsterdam). If we look at all the 
dissolved Turkish organisations in both cities we see that the Turkish organisations 
in Berlin end their activities after an average of 10.7 years, in Amsterdam after an 
average of 5.8 years. In Amsterdam there are three organisations that dissolved in 
the same year as their founding, thirteen organisations ended their activities after 
only one year and six after two years. In Berlin the most unsuccessful organisations 
still lasted for three years. The fact that the relative number of Turkish organisations 
in Amsterdam is higher than in Berlin is therefore completely the result of the high 
founding rates of Turkish organisations in Amsterdam. 


